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EA Foſily foreſee fe TOR People will 
Sag be diſobliged with the Freedom 


F theſe Papers, and think them- 


FAN 


dijarm their pretended Adverſary, and con- 


fute his Arguments, I would deſire them by 


all Means to ſmother their Reſentments : 
For, as bad as: the World is, to appear in 
Defence of Pride, and turn Advocate: for the 
Devil, looks like an untomard Sort of an Em- 
ployment. However, to-ſweeten their Humour 
as much as; may be, they. znay pleaſe to con- 


ſider that there was. mo Good to be done in 


this Caſe without Plain-dealing ; This Mala- 
dy of all others muſt be mell examined, other- 


wiſe its in vain to expett a Cure. *Tis to 


0 Purpoſe to declaim in general again a 
ET... - SI ind © 


ſelves treated with too little 
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* ITY and to give him a great many 
bard Names; 5 8 oint directly 75 4 
en his Vice, diſtinguiſh ature, and 


cover the We +; wk 5 7 her which be 7444 
upon, every one will be ſure to avoid the 


and yy _ the Ap 8 
ebe 56 their Cenſure, think it 
not improper to acquaint them. that heir 
10 particular Charatfers attempted ; nor is 
there the least Intention ta provoke, or expoſe 
any Perſo on Living. Beſides, when a Piece, 

w_ this, is drawn from Jo many different Fa 
; the mixing of Features and Complexions, 
will keep the Originals from being diſtober'd, 
Is . the Deſign of this ſmall Diſcoarſe 
is only to make Men more Uſeful and Accep- 
table to Society, and more Eaſie to themſelves 
then they generally are: Aud that thoſe who 
over- top their - Neighbours upon any conſidera. 
ble Account, may manage their Advantage 
with that Modeſty and good Humour, that 
none may n. * ye NINE” © to = 
. _— 5 8 
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A MOoRAL ESSAY 


I. Philal, Thavea particular Reaſon to look 
a tie pretendingly at preſent; therefore I 


3 2 will excuſe it. | 
— Phil. With all my Heart; for I fuppoſe 
© you will not make a Practice of it: But 
N would adviſe you to appear in your old 
ſiuape again; for in my Judgment that con- 
templative Figure does not e you. 
P hilal. Lam ſofry to hear Thinking agrees 
ſo ill with my Conſtitution; but T hope this 
= Alteration does not arife from any natural 
1 Antipathy I have to Senſe ; but from the 


unaceceptableneſs of the Subject I am upon. 
 Bhilor. Pray if it be not too free a Queſti- 
on, What were you rn upon? 
| _ _  Philal. Why laſt Night IL happen'd to light 
1 upon an overgrown Fop, who plagued the 
=_— Company with ſuch an impertinent Hiſto- 
ry of his Quality and Performances, and 
was {0 vain and inſolent in all his Behaviour, 
\ that as ſoon asI was delivered from him, I 
nad a plentiſuloccaſion to conſider the un- 
reaſonableneſs of Pride; which is the pre- 
ſent Employment of my Thoughts: And 
= upon a full View, I find ſo much Folly, and 
Ill Humour, and Monſter, in the Compoſiti- 
| o9n of this Vice, that I am afhamed, and al- 
mot afraid, of the Idea I have raiſeet. 
Philat. Tis ſomewhat hard you can't 
tand the Charge of your own Imaginati- 
38 £2 on; 
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 Philal: The Reaſon of your Cenfre 2 
Philot. Becauſe I have obſerved it's but 


_ &bad Sign of Humility to declaim againſt 
Pride; for he that is really Humble will be 


unconcerned about Reſpe& and _ j 
ſuch a Perſon values hirnſelf upon n 

but his Conſcience and Integrity; whe; there. 
fore the Haughtineſs of anger cart make 
him uneaſie; fo that if he finds himſelf 


wince upon the Account of Neglect, he 


3 well aſfured he has a Sore 
ee: © 

\ Philal. I think you are ſomewhat our in 
your Notion of Humility ; for that Virtue 
does not make us either le or infenfible; 


| it does not oblige us to be ridden at the 
Pleaſure of every Coxcomb : We may ſhew 
our diſlike of an imperious beer as welt 


as of any other fooliſh Action for the 


Benefit of Others; and i in Vindi ation. of our 
own Right. . © 


Philot. I am gl lad to dear h Conceffion | 
from you; becauſe from hence it follows, 


that a Man may have a juſt Eſteem of him- 
felf without being Prot” Now if this Ob- 
ſervation was remembred and rightly a 11 
. Men would not be ſo Cenſorious 

Point, nor miſtake their own Pride for 
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How — — —.— — — 2 Io 
Inſtance;;a;Man whonuthe Law has made 
my Superiour, may take notice of his Qua- 
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originally founded in Self 18e hielt is 
the moſt intimate and- inc eparäple Pg | en 

of humane Nature. The. Kindn T4 Men 
ha ve for themſelves, is apt to put them yi 
onioy&-valuing Meir Own Thitigs Z 155 
Huinour Unlefs eHe6k% in Hime; will make 
them take oft delight muess Gir act 5 
ces and Actions Which digt Ng: n the 
from»theif Neighbomrs;- ale ice their 
ſuppoſed-Ailviitagesin'4 he 6 
7 ar Deſign is beſt purftied 
Maſter vf negro Bxcallens n 
1 defired: by all, are poſſeſſed hut H 

35 lOrstſie Nareneſs 0 Unges 
their Eſteem, and draws 2 zenergl A. 
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_ Philor. I — T think you have ſaid ſomething 
le; and I dont know but you 
may grow "conſiderable by it; if you can 


very remarka 


+ prove your 


Aſſertion. ö 


Philal. Fray what riſing Doctrine have 1 


laid down ? 


Philot. You fay that Pride is Granted 5 in 
Self-love, which? is an ynſeparable Paſſion 


I humane Nature; from whence I gather, 


at it's impoſſible for a Man not to be 
Proud, becauſe it's impoſſible for a Man not 


to Love himſelf. We are like to have an 


admirable Preſervative from you at this 


Rate. 


Philal. Not ſo faſt, If you had attended 


| Rr Whole, you might have obſerved, 


t by Sell love I meant the Exceſſes of 
* Philos. I thought a Man could not have 


loved himſelf — well. 


Philal, Tf by loving, you mean wiſhing 
himſelf Happy, I agree with you ; for we 
may, or rather we muſt deſire to he as Hap- 


' Py 25 is poſſible; provided it be withqut 
Pon to another. But then if Eſteem is 
derſtood by Love, it's eafie (without 

a Care) to exceed in our own Behalf; and in 
this ſenſe we certainly do laye our ſelves too 
well, as oſten as we ſet an oyer . proportion: 
ed and unuſual Value upon any Thing 
cauſe it's our gun; as if our Fondneſs 


and 


Far: 


JJ; ⁵ ”Úus Ä 


p PRIDE. 7 


Partiality | Was the true Standard of Worth; 
and we had the Faculty. of turning every 


Thing we touch into Gold. 


Phitor. I will not Conteſt this Point any 
farther with you; but as I remember you 


ſtarted another Paradox, - by -intimating, 


that it was a ſign of Ambition to eſteem 
any Excellency the higher for being uncom- 
mon: Now fince. the Value of an Advan- 
tage is enhanſed by its ſcarceneſs, and made 
more Reputable to the Owner: I think it 
ſomewhat hard not to give a Man leave to 
15 0 that moſt which is moſt ſerviceable to 


Philal. So it would if he had no Body to 


Love but himſelf ; but ſince he is both abli- 


ged and naturally inclinable to univerſal Be- 
nevolence, this alters the Caſe : for he who 
Values any Thing the more for being un- 


common, will deſire it ſhould continue ſo; 


which is no kind wiſh to his Neighbours; 
and is an Argument that a Man does not 


delight in an Advantage fo much for it ſelf, 


as for the Compariſon; not ſa much for its 


own irreſpective Goodneſs, as becauſe others 


want it. Now it affords a more generous, 


and I believe, a more tranſporting Pleaſure, 


to Converſe with univerſal Happineſs, tho? 
we make no greater Figure in it, than the 
reſt of our Neighbours ; then to be gazed 


at, and admired by a Crowd of indigent 
and inferiour People, B4 Pulot. 
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our Opinion; however, I Will let your Ar- 
ument paſs, for the good Natüfe of it. 
Bur after all let me tell u, chougk 1 have 
no Mind to be chẽed Proud, yet I have a 
ſtrong Fancy for my elf 4. An therefore if 
you will not alle me to be Civil to my 
Verſon, we might gen as good Diſpute no 
farther, foroe£2:5% N OL 
ot Philal: Don't trouble: your ſelf, 47 your 
_ Terms are moderate, weill never breals off 
upon that Score; therefore I will offer at à 
dort N egative Deſcription of Pride; in 
which if it's robin 1 will give Jo Sat 
vr 1 e e r Gt 
4 —Philox. Pray let us ane iber lyouwill 
SLE oO UT DNF 32 
pff. Firſt, its no art ol Pride to b 
_e oftany:PerfeEtions we haves” whe- 
to or. Moral; for chis is in. ma- 
my Caſes neceſſary; and impoſſible to be 
avoided. He that is Wiſe or Learned ot 
now it, 'ctherwiſe/ he can't underſtan 1 
when he judges True or Falſe; nor diſtin- 
. guiſhdifficukt and noble Speculations, from 
3 and vulgar-Remarks; nor tell when 
he acts rarionalfñ or not. Now a Man that 
is ignorant of theſe Things can neither be 
Iv ie nor Knowing: Therefore as he that 
Ae of the Magni 
Ir Fof —_ 
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ment; lk 1 1 if IL gan Reinforce i 1 1 ay - 
ippoling it was Poſſible, for a Man 
nit of hisgood-Qualities.; it S. -  __ — 
by Means convenient: For if he carmen” 
f ch à Treaſure about Him, Laube Ego N 
in how Well furniſhed he Was; it 8 ſome--. „ 
what hard to conceive how he could: ener 1 
Improve or Uſe Tr it 55 thus: cloſes 1 
* ak boy little bett 575 th 1 . 
Nl for Which nertief rt 
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That as we may be acquainted with our 
own Accompliſhments, without being 
guilty of Pride, ſo neither is it any Branchof 
his Sin to diſcover. that they are greater 
than ſome of our Neighbours enjoy. If we 
have a real Advantage over another, it's no 
Sin to be ſenſible of it ; to apprehend other- 
wiſe, is to judge contrary to the Reaſon of 
Things ; when the Caſe is plain, we may 
believe we have more Honeſty, Senſe, £5c, 
than ſome others : This is as allowable as 
it is for us to think, that we have better 
Complexions than Moors, and are Taller 
than Pygmies. 13 
 Philot. Can you go on? 
 Philal. Les, Pm not afraid to add. 
Thirdly, That we don't fall into the Sin of 
Pride, by being delighted with thoſe Ad- 
na of Mind, Body or Fortune, which 
Providence has given us ; theſe Things in 
the very Notion of them are ſuppoſed to be 
* Now it's natural and neceſſary 
r us to be pleaſed with the Enjoyment of 
that which is good; of that which is agree- 
able to our Faculties, and an Advancement 


df our Nature: To ſpeak ſtrictly, when the 


Faculty and the Object are rightly proporti- 
oned, Satis faction follows of Courſe; and it's 

as impoſſible for us not to be pleaſed, as it is 
ſor Fire not to aſcend: Farther, if we are 

ngt allowed to take any Satisfaction a 
| Con- 


FEED 


; upon PRIDE. IL 


oodles, we are not bound to give God 
Thanks for it; for we are not obliged to be 


' Thankful for that which does us no good; 


But nothing can do us any good, except it 


be by giving us a Pleaſure either in Hand or 
in Proſpect. Fowrthly, It is no part of Pride, 
to be more pleaſed with having an Advan- 
tage our ſelves, than by ſeeing one of the 
Tame Value poſſeſſed by another. 
__ Philos, Make this out, and youwilloblige 


5 4 
I Philal. Very well: I prove m Propoſi- 
tion thus. Fr#, Becauſe that which 1s in 
our Poſſeſſion, or incorporated into our Ef- 
ſence, is always in our Power; and ready 
to be made uſe of when we think fit. But 
thatwhich belongs to another is often at a 
diſtance, and out of our reach; and can't be 

_ communicated to us, though the Owner 
was never ſo willing. Secoxdly, It muſt be 
more agreeable to be Maſter of any Per. 
fection our ſelves, than to contemplate one 
of the fame Nature in another; becauſe 
every one is more certain of the kind In- 
clination he has to himſelf, than he can 
be of the Affection of any other Perſon 
whatever : That I will be always Kind to 
my ſelf, I am as well aſſured of, as that I 
have a Being; but that another will be ſo, 


ore let a Man be never fo good natured, 


— 


is impoſſible for me to know: And there- 


6 mda x well-furniſhed f | 
_ indy ch ighbouts Thirdly "The 
Which. 18 our Owny Arnd ah our Nature, "we : 
- Fon; of moſt intimate and vigorous Senſe i 
Of; Jop the Prestige of any deſirable Ob. 
PE waknow: is ore Acceptable and En- 
tertaining than 12 ge ad Notion or Pre- 5 
Tot ib Fonte ives-us'the Life k 
alis Bling but apes alt? Faniey-Gint dr 
niſh out no more. at 1 25 beſt,” than 4 Fiete 
Hnely Arawns. 80 that, for Bxam ex let 
Manie of never ſo getierSus land EIN 
reſted a Spit it, 5 N aruralfen IH -DE 
Petter plea fed With b being Rich himſelf C 
-hehasanyValueforRiches) than in having 
the bare Idea of an Eſtate; Beſiddes itt as ob- 
Jervedz that which & our Ox Enoch | 
at our Diſpoſal, aud does motz:depenn pen 
#he uncertain Inclinatjor2neFt mout” of 
Another 2.45 59 02 Ide ont 
br, Ver ery comfoftably Hd 21 5 
the ny your” ar Diſevireſigechar A Man m 
without! Vanity bes pleaſed with His e 
cumſtancesz Afidr Have go Thoughts '0f 
5 W ke eres it! NoW ſors 
Peoplel Ae fomnptegic yes 
neither agi Neff ede 
derſtand rheriſehbees 3, "je xhey:ar 
of. any commendable Quality,” 
E ſure to lay it out of the 2 
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they: | 
_ takenmexier/ſo: much Cafe to ma 
| ant, in Orde® tothe 'promotts 
. they Will ſcarcè let Rim know! 
8 for nothing, for fear he ſhould: grow 
onceſtehrot' his Virtue; ' But I perceive 
eg it U trait laced, and pedantick a 
Wan your:Norions:." „Therefore if you can re- 
eover us node Ground, let us Know di- 
; rectly whht, Fride is and: be-asfaib as . | 
Cano 110 ni t Dur 2068 Uno BOM 
Fhilal Why Pride in che plaineft Words 
which I can. ink of, is to high in Opin: 
on of ou OWN: Excellency: 
. Philot How hall W ke know 
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over. rate oor feldes. 0 4 4 
Phrial. That is à very Lesſolläbie Que. 
on, and abſolutely neceſſary” to the State of 
the Caſe: Therefore Tſhall lay down ſome 
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indiſputable Marks of this Vice; that when- 
ever we ſee the Tokens, We may conclude 
lague is in the Hofs. 

Y Philos. Let ũs hear H,: Diag ofkicke⸗ 155 
\ 1Philat. Krit, Ten We nay be aſſured 
K e hade this. Diſeaſe when We value! any. 
Perſonichifly:berah e his Advantages are of.” 
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their Anceſtors, think none worthy their 
Efteem but ſuch as claim under their own 
Pretences; in this Caſe it's evident it can be 
nothing but Partiality and Conceitedneſs 
which makes them give the Preheminence. 
Secondly, We may certainly conclude our 
ſelves infected with this Vice, when we In- 
vade the Rights of our Neighbour; not up- 
on the account of Covetoulneſs, but of Do- 
minion ; only that we have it in our Power 
to create Dependencies, - and to give ano- 


ther that which is already his own. 


Thirdly, When Men don't meaſure their 
civil Advantages by theLaws of their Coun- 


try, but by their own Fancies, and the Sub- 


miſſion of Flatterers; this is another infalli- 
ble Sign they are Proud. F 
 Fourthly, To mention no more, When 
Men love to make themſelves the Subject of 
Diſcourſe: To con over their Pedigrees, 
and obtrude the Blazon of their Exploits up- 
on the Company; this is an Argument they 
are overgrown with Conceit; and very 


much ſmitten with themſelves. 


Philot. Though I think you have hit the 
Symptoms pretty well, yet except they are 
marked ſome what more diſtinctiy, tis poſ- 
ſible for a Man to have moſt of them with- 


out AE e'er the Wiſer. For unleſs we are 


able to draw up a juſt State of the Degrees 


of 


\. 


„ upon PkLDE/ - If 


of Merit, we can never take the true Height 
of our Pretenſions; and being in this Uncer- 
tainty, it's odds if Self. love does not make 

us determine to the Prejudice of our Neigh- 
bours. Now I would cop know how 

we muſt go to work, to be ſufficiently infor- 
med in this Point. 

_ Philal, We muſt endeavour to get right 
Apprehenſions of the ſeveral Excellencies of 
human Nature; and what Proportion they 
hold to each other: In Order to the aſſiſting 
our Judgment in this Caſe, I ſhall lay down 
1 0 4A om which tink 

_ brit, e Adva hich ſpri 
from our ſelves; which are the Eſſects of — 
Power and Courage; of our Induſtry or 
Underſtanding, are morevaluablethanthoſe 
which are derived, and borrowed ; becauſe 
they are a Sign of a Richer and more Active 
Nature. 

Secondly, Thoſe Qualities which are moſt 
uſeful. ought to have the Preference: For 
ſince Acknowledgments ought to be ſuit- 
able to the Nature of Benefits received, 
thoſe who have the largeſt Capacity of 
Obliging, may fairly Challenge the Prehe- 
minence in our Eſteem ; 3 therefore in 
' the Third Place, The Duration of an Advan- 
tage ought to be confider'd; and that which 
has the firmeſt Conſtitution, and is moſt 

likely to continue, ought to be prefer d to 
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5 | Others Which are brittle and — 
*Theſe Rules carefully apply'd will ſhew us 


ol, or exceed other Mens; and ſo prevent 
An over-wWeening Opinion of our ſelves; 
However, we are to obſerve that outward 
> 1 25 ought to be given according to the 
inctions of Law ; and though à Man 


Merit, yet we ought to take Notice of the 
Value Authority has ſet upon hnim 
Philar:” Give me Leave to put in a word, 
which is to tel you, that though Lam nor 
fatisfied Withryour Inſtances,” yet Lam glad 
to find: you will allowaus4different Degrees 


have ſerall Mankindupom a Eewell ing. 
Ppulal. Fordeliver yu from ſucheAppte. 
| henſions, I freely grant vonthat ede 
Sons? Ona ought to be a up for the 
Encouragement vt-Indftr wan 
port 0 GO | zernment. 1 55 
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how far our Pretenſions to Regard are fhort 


. happen to be very Defective in Point of 


of Worth. TWas almoſt afraid you vue 


Phi N55 nor rill-you . | 
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Pat, N 0 Fs of it; 2 3 | 
his Station is Publick : But then the Diſco- : 
ver regal his Superiority ought to be managed 

a. great deal of Art and good N — * 
tO which we are oblig d not only in Point of 
Complaiſance, but Juſtice : For | though _ 
BY: re is often a real Difference between one 

an and another, yet the Party Who has 
the Advantage uſually magnifies the Ine- 
quality beyond all Senſe and; Proportion: 
Men don't conſider that the great Privileges 
of humane Nature are common to the whole 
Kind ; ſuch as being equally related to God 
and. Adam, Reaſon. and ang e e i. 
ſame N umber of Senſes, and,much 5 
ſame Perfection and Continuance-... of 
for thoſe Things: which are the peculiar Ad- 
748 tages of a tew.; they are either acquired 
nd cnjoyed by the Strength of thoſe gene · 
ralOnes Jhave r eue or elſe they are 
SM and 1 In a. great Mea ure Chimæri- 

"and chereſgre an be no real Enrich 

Bf of our e are oſten nomore 


den the Bleſſings. of Chance; of — 
| tion : | 


and Imagination; and though they may 
us upon higher Giqund,. ver Pen. add 
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© Philor. What Pretences are thoſe ? 

Philal. I mean Learning, Nobility, and 
Power; for theſe you know are accounted 
the brighteſt and moſt diſtinguiſhing Ad- 

_ vantages. But though they ought all to be 

conſidered, yet I believe there is much more 

Weight Raid upon them, than 1 in ſtrict Rea- 

fon they will bear. 

Philos. You talk as if you were retained - 
by the Mobile, and had a Mind to bring us 
back to our Original State irs er and 
Peaſantry. 

Philal. I tell you once again, you are 
much miſtaken. I have no Deſign to leſſen 

the Value of any Man's Honour, or Under- 
ſtanding : Let People have as much Senſe 
and Qua lity as they pleaſe; provided they 
don't row troubleſome and or 44s 
about 

: Philor. 1 elch ſuſpekt you have a 

Mind to engroſs this Vice of Price to your 

felf.. This Sort of Difcburſe looks like de- 

_ chiming againſt Arbitrary Power; where 

the ſharpeit Invectives are commonly made 

by the moſt enter prizing, and unmortified 

Men; lo are only Angry that they are 

not poſſeſſed! of that Abſolũteneſs themſelves 

Which they Endeavour to render Odious in 

Others. 

Piyhilal. ou are ſornewhar flinave! ! How- 

ever let me tell you, if L have any ſuch hr 
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5& as iO indving you! ave me upon 4 
fair Dilemma. For, if my Reafons againſt 
Pride hold good, rhey will ſtand upon Re. 
cord againi(t my Self; Which I ſuppoſe will 
be no Unacceptable Revenge for you: If 


they are inſignificant, you will e the Di. 


verſion of Laughing at the Folly of the At- 
tempt : And which is more conſiderable, 
you may keep your good Opinion of your 
Self into the Bargain. 

-Philot: Pray begin your Attack as you 
think fit, and for Bille ſake, TI try how 
far I can maintain the Ground againſt you. 

Pzßilal. Firff then, Learning (to 7 
there) and High Conceit agree very ill to- 
gether : For a Man of Letters ma) have a 


clear Notion ef the Stupidneſs and Deformi. 


ty of this Vice; and being better acquaint- 
ed with the Frame and Paſſions of human 
Nature, he cant chuſe but diſcover how un- 


acceptable it muſt make him to all Mankind. 


Beſides, he is ſuppos d to know, that nothing 
in ſtrict Reaſon deſerves a true Commenda- 


ion, but a right Uſe of the Liberty of Our 


a * > 


Will; Which Is in every Ones Powet to ma- 


nage to Advantage. 
me, Learning gives us a ler Con- 
vickion the Impetr fection of our Nature; 


Vhich one would think might diſpoſe us 10 
Modeſty. The more à Man ne more 
'Y he diſcovers his Ignorance.” He = 
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we ſhould be blown away like 
Huſt : For it s no Solution to ſay, the grea- 
ter Parts of Matter arg connected with hook - 


diet ſos Cuſtodies, 
00 | 
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different ingen Spirit, and Matter: 


but how ſuch 


it's hel will never be well anſwer d in this 
*or though we make uſe of the fair- 


elt Hypotheſes yet, if we purſue, the Argu- 
me, we ſhall go nigh to Diſpute | 


ment 


away our Bodies, ed eee ſelves all 


, that if we had No- 


5 * 
1 


t juſtly be afraid 


away, Ike a Heap of 


f 


el Panrcles; or Rll the Difficulty rerurns, 

how theſe Hooks were made s. Quis cuſto- 

, What is ir chat faſtens | 
EY 


this 


but e to encourage us, we 
f going de | 
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this Soder, and links theſe Furſt, Principles 
of Bodies into a Chain? And as the more 


refined Underſtandings know little or no- 
thing of themſelves, and of the material 
World; fo upon Enquiry, we {hall fin 


them as Defective in their Skill about Moral 


Truchs: ( excepting thoſe who are raught 
by Revelation; which ſupernatural Ditco- 
veries the unlearned are capable of under- 


ſtanding, as far as their Happineſs is con- 


cerned. )'Thofe who made Laws in their re- 
ſpective Countries, we have Reaſon to be- 
lieve had their Minds poliſhed above the 
vulgar Rate: And yet we ſee how unac- 
countably the publick Conſtitutions of Na- 
tions vary. The Perſians and Athenians. al 
lowed Inceſt ; the Lacedemonians, Stealing; 
and ſome Indians Herodotus mentions, uſed 
to bury their beſt Friends in their Stomachs. 
In ſhort, the Rules of Decency, of Govern- 
ment, of Juſtice it ſelf, are ſo different in 
one Place from what they are in another, ſo 
Party- coloured and Contradictious, that one 
would almoſt think the Species of Men al- 
tered according to their Climates; and that 
they had not the ſame Nature in common, 
One would almoſt think, that Right and 
Wrong lay rather in the Fancies of Men, 
than in the Reaſon of Things; and Was 
bounded more by Seas and Rivers, than by 
any unalterable Limits of Nature; that Vir- 
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tue and Vice were Minted by the Civil Ma- 

giſtrate; and like Coins, would paſs for 
Currant only in his own Dominions. The 
Heathen Philoſophers may fairly be grant- 
ed, to have as good Pretences to Learning, 
as any other Sort of Men among them: 
And yet we may obſerve from Tyly and 
Laertius, What a {mall Proportion of "m6 
Knowledge they were Maſters of; how 
ſtrangely did they differ in Matters of the 
higheſt Import? How eagerly did they 
Diſpute, and not without Probability on 
both Sides: Whether there was any 
Thing certain? Whether the Criterions of 
Truth and Falſhood were clear and intlu- 
bitable, or not ? Whether the Government 
of the World was Caſual, Fatal, or Provi- 
dential ? How many Summum Bonums have 
they preſented us with; Some of them on- 
ly fit to entertain a Brute: Others Noble 
enough for a Spirit of the higheſt Order? 
It were tedious to recount the Differences 
one Sect had with another; their Inconſt- 
ſtences with themſelves, and the ridiculous 
and ill -· ſupported Tenets ſome of the moſt 
famous of them have held. Inſomuch that 
Tully takes Notice, that there was no Opi- 
nion ſo abſurd, but was held by ſome Phi- 
loſopher or other. *Tis true, they could 
W and Harangue better than the com- 
wen People; they could alk were plauſibly 
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about that. they did not underſtand; but 
their Learning lay chiefly in Flouriſh, and 
Terms, and Cant; for as for any real Im- 
| 5 in Science, they were not much 
"Wiſer than the leſs-pretending Multitude. 
Indeed the more Modeſt of them would con- 
feſs, That the chief Uſe of Learning was to 
give us a fuller Diſcovery of our Ignorance; 
And to keep us from being Peremptory and 
Dogmatical in our Determinations. © Now 
one would imagine, the more intimate Ac- _ 
quaintance we had with the ImperieQtions © 
of our Nature, the greater Reaſon weſhould 
have to be humble. Is Weakneſs a proper 
Foundation to erect our lofty Conceits upon? 
Indeed he that has not the Leiſure or Capa- 
city to examine how it's with him, may be 
fondly perſuaded to fancy himſelf ſome Bo- 
dy; and grow Vain upon the kind Preſump - 
tion: But for a Man to be Proud who can 
demonſtrate his own Poverty, is little leſs 
than Madness. o8 wenn 
_ _ Philox. If the Caſe ſtands thus, to make 
| all ſure, we had beſt get an; Order to burn * 
B The Twenty Four Letters, and hang up 
Camus in Efligy ; for , — 
Pe 5ilal. Pray don't interrupt me, and! 
Will try if Ican give you a little Eaſe, Grant- 
| ing therefore, as we may, that Learning 
h does give ſome, Advantage; and that ur 
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yet in Regard we have but. few Principle 8 
do build 3 the greateſt Part ofour Know- 


ledge muſt conſiſt in Inferences; which can't 
be wrought out without great Labour and 
Attention of Mind ; And when we are at 
any Diſtance from ſelf-evident 'Truths, the 
Mind is not only perplexed with the Conſi- 


deration of a great many Circumſtances, 


but which is worſe, Forgetfulneſs, or Mi- 
ſtake in the leaſt of them, fruſtrates our 
whole Deſign; and rewards us with nothing 
but Error for our Trouble. ae 


Now he that is ſo liable to be impoſed 
upon, who riſes but by Inches, and enrich- 
es himſelf by ſuch ſlow and inſenſible De- 
grees; tis a Sign that his Stock was either 


very ſmall, or that he is unskilful in the Ma- 
nagement of his Buſineſs; and therefore he 
has no Reaſon to be proud of what he has 
gotten: Beſides, it's an humbling Conſide- 
ration to reflect what Pains we are obliged 
to take to muſter up our Forces; and to 


make that little Reaſon we have ſerviceable. 


How faſt does Obſcurity, Flatneſs and Im- 
3 flow in upon our Meditations? 
cult Task to talk to the Purpoſe; 


Diſcourſes: Thoſe who are moſt ready and 


Inventive, have not their beſt Thoughts 


ppermol: : No, they muſt think upon the 
reteh; ranſack, and turn over the Mind, 
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and put their Imagination into a Kind of 
Ferment, if they intend to produce any 
Thing extraordinary : So that conſidering. 
the Trouble, and almoſt Violence we are 
put upon, one would think that Senſe and 
Leaſon was not made for Mankind; and 
that we ſtrive againſt our Natures when we 
pretend to it. need Tar 
Pjyhilot. Well; What though our Minds 
were poor, and unfurniſhed at firſt; Is it 
any Diſparagement to us to have more 
Wit than we were Born with ? What 
though we can't ſtrike out a Science at a 
Heat, but are forced to Poliſh our ſelves 
by Degrees, and to Work hard for what we 
have? The leſs we were Aſſiſted by Nature, 
the greater Commendatiqn it is to our In- 
duſtry ; and our Attainments are ſo much 
the more our own. And fince we have 
thus fairly diſtinguiſhed our ſelves by Merit, 
why ſhould we ſeem unapprehenſive of our 
Performances? Since we have paid ſo dear 
for the Improvements of our Underſtand- 
ing, and our Advantages are gained with 
ſo much Difficulty, What harm is it to 
make our beſt of 714K ? Why ſhould we 


not oblige the Negligent to Diſtance and 
'Regard ; and make thoſe who are younger 
or leſs knowing than our ſelves, ſenſible of 


r 
 Philal, 


* A 


their Inferjority ? | 


e nN 


© Philal, T agree with you, as I have al- 
ready hinted, That a Man may lawfully 
maintain his Character and juſt Pretences 
againſt Rudeneſs and Ignorance; eſpecially 
hen the Publick Good is concerned in his 
Reputation. But when he acts a private 
Part, and Converſes with People of Senſe 
and Modeſty, he ſhould give them but very 
entle Remembrances of his Prerogative : 
Jis Opinion of his own Worth {ſhould but 
juſt Dawn upon them; and at the moſt, 
ive them but an obſcure and remote No- 
tice, that he expected any ſingular Acknow- 
ledgment: He ſhould take the Reſpect that 
is paid him, rather as a Preſent than a Debt; 
and ſeem thankful for that which is his 
own: But to be Stiff and formally Reſerved, 
as if the Company did not deſerve our Fa- 
miliarity; to be Haughty and Contemptu- 
ous, and to make ſcanty and underpropar- 
tioned Returns of Civility : This is a doawn- 
right Challenge of Homage; and plainly 
tells People, They muſt be very mannerly : 
*Tis in Effect to ſay; Gentlemen, I have 
more Learning ; and have done the Pub- 
lick greater Service than you; and there- 
fore I expect to be conſidered for it: You 
may poſſibly ſay, That I have more Prefer- 
ment too, and am paid for my Merit in 
Money; but that ſhall not ſerve your Turn: 
For except you ſhew your ſelves very _-_ 
. ul, 
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ful, I ſhall give you broad Signs of my 
Diſſatisfaction; and never let you have the 
Honour of Converſing with me again. Now 
ſuch a Man, if he went much Abroad, 


would plague Mankind more with his Com- 


pany, than he could oblige them with his 
Writings ; though they were never ſo con- 

fiderable. Such People ſeem to owe their 
Parts to their ill Temper : Their Induſtry 
is Malicious ; and they have taken Pains 
not ſo much to oblige the World, as to get 
an Opportunity of 'Lrampling upon their In- 
feriours. Had they been good-natured, 
they would have been as dull and inſignifi- 
cant as their Neighbours. But their impe- 
rious Carriage is juſt as reaſonable, as it 
would have been for the old Athletæ to have 
drudged hard in Eating and Exerciſe, that 
they might employ their Bulk and Activity 


. 


in beating every one who was weaker, and 
Pzhilot. By your Diſcourſe you ſeem to 
miſtake the Matter; and not to weigh 
Things rightly. ?Tis not Superiority that 
theſe Gentlemen of Learning are ſo ſolici- 
tous about; tis not Perſonal Advantage 


which they chiefly intend by their Reſerved- 
| 9 4 They have, no doubt, a more pub- 


ick and generous Deſign: For you may ob- 


ſerve, they uſually bear hardeſt upon thoſe 


of their own Order and Profeſſion; which 
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is nothing but a forced and politick Stateli- 
neſs for the promoting of Knowledge in 
Others. The young Fry, whether you 
' know it or not, muſt be held at a Diftance, 
and kept under the Diſcipline of Contempt. 
If you give them any tolerable Quarter, you 
Indulge them in their Idleneſs; and ruin 
them to all Intents and Purpoſes. For who 
would be at the Trouble of Learning, when 
he finds his Ignorance is caraſſed ; and that 
he is eaſie and acceptable enough inthe Com- 
pany of the beſt Authors of the Town ? But 
when you Brow-beat them, and Maul them, 
you make them Men for ever : for Vexatio 
dat intellectum; though they have no natu- 
ral Mettle, yet if they are ſpurred and 
kicked they will mend their Pace, if they 
_ have any Feeling. Such rigorous Uſage 
will make them ſtudy Night and Day to get 
out of this ignominious Condition; in 
hopes, that it may come to their own Turn 
to be Proud one Day. Take my Word for 
it, There is no ſuch Way to make a Scholar, 
as to keep him under while he is Young, or 
Unpreferret. V 
Philal. Notwithſtanding your Flouriſh, 
I can't perſwade my ſelf, that this Diſpen- 
ſation of Pride is fo mighty uſeful as you 
pretend. I ſhould think ſuch an unto ward 
Management of any Accompliſhment, 
ſhould rather diſcourage Others from at- 
| e tempting 
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tempting ſuchi dangerous Circumſtances. 
If Senſe and Learning are ſueh unſociable 
imperious Things, à good-natur'd Man 
ougnt to take eſpecial Care not to improve 
too faſt. He ought to keep down the 
Growth of his Reaſon, and curb his Intel- 
lectuals, when he finds them ready to out- 
ſtrip his Neighbours. I aſſure you, If I 
was of your Opinion, and thought my ſelf 
near the Temptation to ſo much ill Hu- 

our, I would: never look on a Book 
n een one eee een 
__ Philot;; Come, when you have ſaid all, 
there is no keeping up the Credit of Learn- 
ing, without that which you call a reſerved 
Behaviour. For if thoſe who are Eminent 
this Way, ſhould condeſcend to thoſe Fami- 
liarities which you feem to deſire, the Ho- 
nour of their Profeſſion would ſuffer much 
by it; if they ſhould converſe upon the Le- 
vel, the Veneration which their Inferiours 
have for them Would quickly wear off: And 
if the Vulgar obſerved there was no Diſtin- 
Ction kept up amongſt the Men of Letters; 
they qν id ſuſpect there was nothing ex- 
traordinary in any of them. Pray wo are 
ſuppoſed to be the beſt-Judges of Learning, 
Thoſe whojhave it, or Others? 
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on Philot, Then if they ſeem! to undervalue 
it themſelves, is not this the Way to bring 
it into a general diſ-repute ? I tell you once 


again, it the Privileges of Merit are not in- 


ſitted upon, all muſt go to wrack. If a Man 
who has digeſted all the Fathers, and is ready 
to add himſelf to the Number, thews any 


| tolerable - Countenauce to one who has 
ſcarce rubbed through Ignatius and lets a 


pure Engliſh Divine to 80 Cheek by Jole 
with him, the Commonwealth of Learning 


will grow almoſt as contemptible as that of 


the Pigmies; and be only fit to write Ro- 
mange upon. d een 99 
_  Philal. I ſhall not enquire how far this 


— 


| lofty Method may advance the Reputation 


of Learning; but Jam pretty ſurè it's n 
great Addition to theirs who uſe it; for it 


only makes others more inquiſitive into their 


Detects, and more inclinable to expoſe them. 
If they take them tardy, they endeavour to 
humble them by way of Reprizal. Thoſe 
Slips and Miſmanagements are uſually ridi- 
culed and aggravated, when ſuch Perſons 
are guilty of them ; which would be over- 
looked, or excuſed, in others of a more mo- 
deſt and affable Converſation. If they hap- 
pen to be found inconſiſtent with them- 
ſelves: If their Vanity of appearing ſingu- 
lar puts them upon advancing Paradoxes, 
and proving them as Paradoxically. 5 a 

Sts X re- 
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Preſumption upon their own Strength, and 
aà Defire of greater Triumph makes them 
venture too far into the Enemies Quarters, 
and take up a Poſt which they can't main- 
tain ; they are uſually Laught at for their 
Folly,” and left to ſhift tor themſelves : For 
Pride never has any Friends; and all Men 
are glad of a juſt Occafion to leſſen his Re- 
FRI who makes ſuch an ill-natured Uſe 
OI it. 5 „ 
Philot. I conceive you harp a little too 
much upon one String: Do you think the 
inferiour Clergy, for whom you are now 
pleading, are diſcouraged by none but thoſe 
of their own Profeſſion?;̃A © © 
- Philal. No, I grant there is another Sort 
of People who uſe them with Neglect 
enough: Bur then they are ſomewhat 
more to be excuſed. They have not ſuch 
fair Opportunities to underſtand the juſt 
Pretences of a liberal Education, and a re- 
ligious Employment. They are apt to fall 
under unfortunate Hands in their Mino- 
rity : The Vanity of their Parents, and the 
Knavery of Flatterers, often gives them. a 
wrong Notion of themſelves; and makes 
them admire nothing but Wealth and Great. 
, neſs; and think no Condition deſerves Re- 
gr but that which reſembles their own. 
Beſides, their Neglect looks leſs unaccounta- 
ble by: reaſon of their Quality; and theit 
FA | 1 
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Breeding makes their Pride fit more decent- 
ly upon them. They uſually Contemn with 
à better Grace than others: For there is a 
great deal of Art and Myſtery in Pride, to 
manage it handſomely : A Man might al- 
140 moſt as ſoon learn a Trade: And if we ob- 
4 ji ſerve, we ſhall find that thoſe who were not 
| brought up to it, ſeldom prove their Crafts- 
maſter; or practice with any ſort of Addreſs. 
To which I may add, That ſuch Perſons are 
uſually willing to pay for their e neſs; 
ſo that a Manis not made a Fool for nothing. 
But when this lofty Humour is N and 
„ inartificially managed, when it's affected 
by thoſe of a ſelf-denying and mortified 
Profeſſion; and who get their Living by 
declaiming againſt it: When it's taken up 
by Men of Senſe, who may well be expect- 
ed to ſee through the Folly of this Vice; 
and who generally have not thoſe Pretences 
of a byaſſed Education to miſguide them : 
Eſpecially when they play it upon Perſons 
of their own Order, Who were Born and 
14 Bred to as fair Ex pectations of Regard as 
1 themſelves; and are ſometimes their Inferi- ; 
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ours in Fuß ſo much as in Succeſs; This 
is ſuch a ſingular Practice, that I had rather 


leave it undeſcribed, than be forced to give 


it its proper Character. 
Philot. T believe you will be willing to 
abate, if not to retract your Cenſure, When 
EW 
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you conſider that theſe Gentlemen of the 
Gown, whom you think too much depreſs 
fed, are many of them Curates: And is it 
Hot very reafonable there ſhould be a Di- 
ſtance obferved between Maſters and Ser- 
vants ? If you confound theſe two Relati- 
ons by laviſh and indiſcreet Familiarities, 
you deſtroy the Reſpect; and by Degrees, 
the very Notion of Superiority. If there is 
not a due Homage paid ur Converſation; 
thoſe who are in a State of Subjection, Will 
neither know their Condition, nor the 
Duty: They will be apt to forget they 
hold by a ſervile Tenure ; and think them- 
felves enfranchiiſed from all Manner of Suit 
and Service. Beſides, if the Parſon ſhould: 
uſe his Curate with that Freedom which you 
iaſinuate, as if there was neither Depen- 
dence nor Obligation between them; this 
might be of very ill Example to the Pariſh! 
and make all other Servants challenge the 
ſame Liberty; and grow pert upon their 
Maſters : And when this Sawcineſs became 
univerſal, as it's likely it might do in a ſhort 
Time, what leſs Miſchief could be expected 
from it, than an old Scythian Rebellion? 
Philal. I confeſs, I Was not aware the 
Being of Government depended. ſo much 
upon the Diſtinction between Rector and 
Curate; and that if the modern Wa of Di- 
france and K not Rept up 
2 5 8 5 we 
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we mult preſently return to Hob's State of 
Nature. If a Curate be ſuch a dangerous 
Ihing, that a little civil Uſage to him is rea- 
= dy to make the World fall about our Ears, I 
Wonder why ſo many of them are ſuffered. 
Now without raiſing. the 75 Comitatus, if 

the Pluraliſts would but do their beſt to ſup- 

preſs them, their Number might quickly be 

{0 retrenched, that they would not be in the 

leaſt formidable. But ycu ſeem to argue 

all this while upon a wrong Principle; you 

take it for granted, that Curates are Ser- 

vants; Now if this proves a Miſtake, you 

will own they may be treated with a little 

more Freedom, without any Danger to Au- 


thority. f EEE, os Lo oo Anr 
--Philot. Who doubts their being Ser- 
vants ? on CREWE = 


ney I do; and for very good Rea- 
- Philot. See how a Man may be miſtaken ! 
thought the Eugliſh of Curate, had been 
an Eccleſiaſtical Hweling, N. 
+ Philal. No ſuch: Matter; the proper Im- 
port of the Word ſignifies, One who has the 
Cure of Souls: Therefore in France, all Pa- | 
rochial Prieſts are called Curates ; as they il 
are like wiſe in our Rubrick and Common- 
Der. 1 


Fhilot. T find then there lies no Servitude 
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Deputation, or Salary which they receive | 
from the inſtituted Prieſt, which ſurks therk 
into this Condition. ; 
Philal. That there i is no Servitude in ei- 
ther of theſe, I am ready to make good. 
1. Not in the Office: And here I muſt crave 
Leave to ask you a few Queſtions, | 
Philot. Take your own Methoc. 
Philal: What in your Apprehenſion 3 is a 
Curate's Employment? 
 Philot. To ſerve God in the Publick OM- 


EET 


es of Religion; and to take Care of the 
Pariſh. 


Philal. Then he is not entertained to ſerve 
the Rector. 


Philot. Go an; 0 
Philal. In the next Place, 1 deſire to 


Gb ws 3 


| know whether nber is not ne a 


a Maſter? 

Philot.. Who Queſtions i it? 

Philal. Has the Curate his 3 to 
Preach, and Adminiſter the Sacr nen 


from the Rector? 


Pzhilot. No; from the Biſhop: - 
Philal. May not a Maſter turn Fg bi 


_ Servants when he pleaſes? | 


Philot. I think ſo. 
Philal. But the Rector has no Power ta 


remove the Curate, after he is Licenſed and 
Fixed by the Biſhop. To Sum up the Evi 
| dence * if the Curate was not en; 


D 2 | ter- 
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eerained? to wait. upon the Rector, nor has 


his Authority from him, nor can be removed 
from his Employment, Ithink it is pretty 
Tan he is none of his Servant. | 
Philot. Welt; but does not the Parſon 
make Choice' of him, and pay him? 


8 12 * 
Philot. What n * 


Philal. Pr 2. whoſe Servant is he aller his 


Election! 272 


Ppphilot. N one but the King s, that T know 


of: But you-have not anſwered the. later 


Part of my Objection, about his being park 


by the Rector. 


Philal. Tf you had not called for my "a 


Fer, I hadwaved it for your Sake; be- 
cauſe I think: your _— INS ſome 
what upon Treaſon. — 7 

Phils. How ſo? -11l) 07 

© Philal. Why ; 
70 0 ſay, the Subjects a e Ws rs over the Su- 
preme Authority? 

Philot. If. None hel e not; excuſe a Man, 
Tehink it is. 1 f 5 206 5 

Philal.. But your! Argorhent proves the 
King + Servant to ne 7 295 Yi OW. 

3 Philori H 1815 be 
1 Phdlat, Becauſe they op pay "hin Totes; 


and that. among other-Reaſons,. by way of 
Reknowled gment of che. Benefits of his Go- 
2 . nment; 5 


e Don't a W N chooſe. a 5 


Is it not — Kin 5 Testen 


„ . ⁵² J ˙ m ꝛ˙·.!1U U ² 
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vernment; and that they may ſhew them- - 
ſelves willing, if it was in their Power, to 
requite him for his Care of the State. 
 » Philot. Pray why ſo much Concern to 
prove Curates no Servant? 
Philal. Becauſe I am willing te reſcue 
them from that Contempt which they will 
certainly fall into, as long as they paſs un- 
der this Notion : Which conſidering the 
Number of Perſons Officiating this Way, 
muſt be very Prejudicial to Religion. Be- 
ſides, it makes ſome Perſons, Who are fit 
to do the Church Service, {ſpend them- 
ſelves ; and ſhew their Prieſthood only by 
their Habit, rather than ferve God under 
ſuch-uncreditable Circumſtances : And for 
the ſame Reaſon, Others are' tempted to 
grow too fond of a Prefentation ; and chooſe 
rather to court it by Flattery, or other 
indirect Practices, than be condemned to 
the ſervile Condition of a Curate. For let 
me tell you, it is no ordinary Piece of Self- 
Denial, for a Man of a generous Educa- 
tion, who has been trained up all along to 
Freedom and good Uſage, 5 8 degraded 
in his Manhood, when the Mind is moſt in 
Love with Liberty, and to enter upon Bu- 
ſineſs with Marks of Difadvantage, when 


he ſtands moſt in need of Reputation. To 

my thinking, this is a very diſcouraging 

and prepoſterous Way of Educating the 

N 93 _> 
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Clergy. If a Man muſt 'go to Service, he 
had better begin with it as they do in Trades, 


* 


and not be Maſter at firſt, and then be 
forced to turn Apprentice, or Journey- man 
afterwards. Of ſuch ill Confequence it is 
to miſ-call Things; and as Plato obſerves, 
That an Alteration of the Notes in Muſick 
is apt to produce an Innovation in the Laws 
and Cuſtoms of a Country: So by chang- 
ing the Names of Offices for. Others of leſs 
Repute, we change the Uſes and Deſigns 
of them; and make them leſs ſatisfactory 
to thoſe engaged, and leſs ſerviceable to 
the Publick, than they would haye been if 
Fo Character of their Inſtitution had been 
KEPT up. 2 F 3 
Philo. Granting at preſent what you fay 
to be true, yet a Curate ſeems to lie under 
another Diſadvantage ; which makes him 
conſidered with Abatement. | 
_ Philal, What is that? 

Philet. Why, People are apt to Fancy, 
that it is the Want either of Parts, or Con- 
duct, which keeps him without a Patron. 

Philal. If People think fo, I am ſorry 
their Senſe and Charity is no greater; for 
if they examined Things fairly, they would 
find that the being a Crate is no Argument 
of a Man's Inſignificancy; nor any juſt Ble 
miſh to hi Reputation. For it is \often the 
Integrity and generous Temperof e 
„ 8 : NG | WUIC 


* 
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which hinders him from a better Proviſion ; 
It is becauſe he will not flatter the Pride of 
Some, nor keep pace with the Bigotry of 
Others; becauſe he will neither court Great- 
neſs nor Faction; nor make himſelf Popu- 
lar to the Diſadyantage of his Audience, 
Becauſe he cannot digel a Simoniacal Con- 
tract; nor charge through Perjury with the 
Courage of an Evidence. In ſhort; it is 
plain and impartial Dealing with the Peo- 
ple, his Reſolution to preſerve the Decency 
of his Character, and the Innocence of his 
Conſcience which bars his Promotion : So - 
that if he was mean enough to complain, he 
might have the Satisfaction to apply this 
Sentence of Tzlly to himſelf, Non nos vitia fed 
virtutes afflixerunt . 1 
Pj)hilot. What a broad Iauendo is here u 
the Beneficed Clergy? 
 Philal. I am glad you have given me an 
Opportunity of explaining my ſelf. My 
Mleaning is not, That thoſe Who are poſſeſſed 
of Livings, have gained them by ſuch indi- 
rect Courſes : God forbid ! I only fay, That 
| all Men are not fo lucky as to have the Offer 
| of fair Conditions; and thoſe who have 
not, muſt be Curates if they will be honeſt; 
or elſe lay by the Uſe of their Prieſthood ; 
which I am afraid is not very accounta- 


ble. 
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Philot. J confeſs you have brought your 


| ſelf off well enough: But now I think on't 
vou muſt try to maintain the Liberty of your 


Curate a little more convincingly. For 
ſome ſay, there lies Preſcription and imme- 


morial Cuſtom againſt it; and then you 


” 


ry 


know he is a Servant by common Law. 
- Philal, Not at all; For as we are lately 
told by a great Lawyer, Preſcription is good 
for nothing where there are any Records to 
the contrary. OED 05 pad 

 Philoz. What Records can you produce? 
_ Philal. Why, to mention no more, the 
18th. of the Apoſtles Canons, and the 80th. 
of the Council of Eliberis, are, I think, con- 
ſiderable Evidence; the firſt of which, for- 
bids the Ordaining of Thoſe who had mar- 


ried a Servant; and the Other, excludes 


manumized Perſons, while their Patrons 
were living, from the Prieſthool. 
Philot. Say you ſo? Then I fancy thoſe 


ho dre up Queen Elis abetiis Injunctions, 
knew nothing of this Piece of Antiquity you 


mention. 


'* Philal, Your Reaſon? 2086 | | 
Philot. Becauſe by thoſe Injunctions, a 
Clergy-man could nor lawfully marry till 


hehad goneand made hisComplaint againft 


Celibacy, 1 75 two Juſtices of the Peace; 


and gaine 


their Conſent, and the good Wall 


2 "the Maſter, or Miferij 5 where the Damſe 


 Jerwea, © © 
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4 Philal F And then J ſuppoſe, if he could 
not prevail by his Rhetorick, they gave him 


a Warrant to Diſtrein. 


Philot. Or poſſibly, if he courted in forme 
pauperis, they aſſigned him a Wife gratis out 
of an Hoſpital. ef es IR 

Philal. Upon my Word, this Order, take 


it which Way you will, has a ſingular * 
Aſpect; and looks as if it intended to put 


the Clergy in Mind, that they ought not to 
aſpire above an Abigail. Certainfy | 

tion and Merit ran very low in the Church 
at that Time; or elſe, ſome People were 


willing to make the Nation believe ſo. But 


to return to the Canons; the Deſign of which 
Was to ſecure the Reputation of the Clergy; 


but according to the modern Opinion, this | 
Proviſion ſignifies nothing; for if a Man 


muſt go to Service after he is in Orders, had 
he not as good do it before ? In your Senſe, 


| he often only changes his Lay for an Ecele- 


„Diſcre- 


ſiaſtical Maſter; which ſometimes might - 


be ſo far from an Advantage, that it would 
make the Servitude the more uneaſß; by 


being ſubjected to One, no more than Equal 
e 077 ᷣ ß 7 ES 


* 


Phil. I grant you; in the Primitive 
Times, the Advantage of Prieſthood was 


equally ſhared among all the Order; and 


none of that Character had any Superiority 


over another. For then the Revenues Of 


che 


— 
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the Church conſiſted only in the voluntary | 
Offerings of the People, which were all de- 
poſited with the Bi ap ; who aſſigned eve- 
ry one his reſpective Portion ; ſo that no 
Prieſt had any Dependence upon another 
for his Maintenance: But now the Caſe is: 
otherwiſe ; and a Man ought to be ſubject 
to him that ſupports him. 7 = 
_ Philal. *T's ſomewhat hard, t the 
bare Alteration of the Church Revenues, 
ſhould make ſo wide a Difference, between 
_ thoſe who were equal before; that a Man 
muſt loſe his Freedom only for Want of a 
Preſentation ; and be made a Servant be- 
cauſe he does not take Tithes; though he 
has as much ſpiritual Authority as if he did: 


But I perceive, you think there is no Con- 
ſideration equivalent to a little Money; 
and that he who receives it muſt be no lon- 
ger at his own Diſpoſal ; though he makes 
never ſo valuable a Return, Since there- 
fore, you inſiſt ſo much upon Maintenance, 
what if it appears that the Curate maintains 
the Parſon ? V 
Pjbilot. That would be ſtrange indeed. 
 Philal. To what End were the Churen 
Revenues intended? 0 
Plh)hilot. To keep up the Worſhip of God. 
Philal. Which Way? 8 
_ . Philos. By ſettling a competent Mainte- 
nance upon the Miniſters of Religion, that 


they 


— "IE ..\ 


YI oO; ry 


they ws be in the better Capacity to diſ- 
charge their Office; and not be obliged to 
loſe their Time, and leſſen their Character, 
by engaging in laborious or meehanical Em- 
Oy ments. | YES 
Philal. By your Arguing, there ſhould 
be ſomething for them to do. | hs 
Philot. Yes, they are to take Care of that 
* to which their Endowment is an- 
nexd ; Le» 
Philal. I hope you don't mean, not to 
come at it. wy 5 : 
Philot. 1 mean, they are to take Care 
df the Performance of the Duties of their 
Office, - | 
+ Philal, Then ought not he to have the 
Revenues, who Performs theſe Duties? 
Pzhilot. Tam not willing to grant that. 
Pyhilal. Have a care of deny ing the Con- 
cluſion; you grant, the Revenues of the 
ua were defigned for the Support of the 
Clergy, LAY | 
Philal, Of what Clergy ?. Thoſe who 
2 many Miles diſtant from the Premi- 
es? 
Philos, No; Tm afraid they were in- 
tended for thoſe who live upon the Place; 
otherwiſe, methinks Endowments are a 
very {lender Proviſion for the Benefit of the 
Ong Philal, . 


+ 
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_ 'Philal,, Then if the Curate does all the 
Work, ought he not to have the Reward 
for his Pains? In ſhort, either he is qualified 
to undertake the Pariſh, or not; if not, with 
what Sincerity can he be employed? If he 
is qualified, Why is he barred the Profit, 
when he only performs the Conditions upon 
which they were ſettled; when none but 
himſelf anſwers the Deſign they were in- 
tended for? To ſpeak properly, the Re or 
ſeems to live out of the Labours of anether ; 
He is maintained by the Perquiſites of the 
Curates Office ; and therefore is in effect, 
but a kind of Penſioner to him. 


* » 


Philot. I ſee, you are an everlaſting Le- 
veller ; you won't allow any Encourage- 
ment to extraordinary Induttry and Me- 
Ec; | „ 


Philal. You miſtake me. I would: have 


the beſt Men, have the beſt Livings; but 
chen before we go to doubling of Prefer- 
ments, poſſibly it were not amiſs to exa- 
mine, whether the Number of Benefices 
exceeds the Perſons who are capable of 


them. Let us firſt examine, whether they 


will hold out one a Piece; and when every 
Man has One, then the ſupernumerary Li- 
vings may be divided amongſt thoſe who 
arg it Deere ggg 5 
Philor. In good time; hen it's likely 
there will be none left! Now, do yau Ima- 
LIES Sine 


— che Church can 1 defended againſt her 
Adverfaries by theStrength of aſingleParſo- 
nage? But it may be you will 7 all our 
Plurality- Men are not Writers. 
Phila. No; nor Readers neither Be- 
lides, We may obſerve, that Hereſie and 


Schiim were very ſucceſsfully Combated 
before Unions, Diſpenſations, and Conſo: 


lidations were heard of. If you - Conſult 
Father Paus Hiſtory of the Council of 
Trent, (p. 216.) he will inform you, that 


Non reſidence and Pluralities are Things of 


no very Primitive Eſtabliſnment. I con- 
feſs, ſome of the Lay- managers of our Re- 


formation have not been over-kind® to the 


Church; ſo that Affairs are not in fo good 
a Poſture as they might have been: But 
God be thanked, there is ſtill ſome Proviſi- 
on left for the Ornament and pp of 198 
ligions © HP 9160-9 Iz Of 
Philor. What Proviſion 0 you mean! * 
Pbilal. Why, to ſpeak to you, Caſe; i 
there ate Dighities to Which thoſe Gentle. 
men who are prepared to engage in the 
Controverſie, ave a good Right :- And 
with ſubmiſſion to berter Judgments Ithink 
it would: not be amiſs if all dignified Perſons 
held their Preferments 4 a New Tenure 4? 
Philor. What Tenure”: 
Philot. By Knights qervice' g purſuant to 


whith chiy: ſhould! be obliged to draw 
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their pens i in the Cauſe, whenever their Su- 


periours required thent; to appear in the 

Field upon an Invaſion; with their Quota ; 
and in ſhort, to Maintain any Poſt char 
| ſhall be aſſigned. 

Philot. What if 2 Man has not a Mind to 
Quarrel, muſt he be turn'd out of his Dig- 
nity for being of a peaceable Diſpoſition ? 

Philal. Thoſe peaceable Men you ſpeak 
of, are none of the moſt uſeful in a time of 


War; - and therefore à ſmaller Gratification 


ſhould content them. However, I don't 
pretend to make good any general Rules ; 


tor there may be other Qpellicatinns Equi- 
valent to Writing. 


Philot. What Haben are diſabled by Age? 


Philal. Then they Would be continued 
for their paſt — 2 ' 

Philot. Truly, this is a good probable Ex- 
pedient to keep the Church Militia in Diſ- 
cipline ; and might, for ought I know, ve- 
ry much! improve the Noble Science of Con- 
zroverſie. But to turn the Old Argument; 
if you intend to bring me over to your Opi- 
nion of the Curate, you muſt clear the Bu- 
ſineſs of His Salary a little better; for Iam 
afraid, where he has his Money, he ought 
to own he has his Maſter too. 


o a 2 


Philal. I confeſs there would be a great 


deal in what you ſay, if the Rector had the 
Right of Coinage. If the * Rad his 


Image 
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47 
Image and Superſcription upon it, the Cu- 
rat's taking it for Currant, would conclude 
him under his Jurisdiction : But that the 
bare receiving a Sum ſhould fink a Man in- 
to a ſervile State, is paſt my Comprehenſi- 
on. For conſidering that Money is a Thing 
of ſuch Quality, and ſoveraign Sway in the 
World, one would imagine it ſhould bring 
Power and Reputation along with it;; and 
rather enlarge, than abridge a Man's Laber- 

by receiving it. And to mention nothing 
rther, the Nature of the Contract between 
the Rector and Curate, is ſufficient to give 
you Satisfaction; for there, as has been oh- 
ſerved, the Curate undertakes no other Em- 
ployment, but the InftruQion and Govern- 


u pon PRI D Bad - 


ment of the Pariſh. There is no Atten- 


dance upon the Parſon, no running upon 
his 8 nor Subject ion to his Humour 
indented for. 5 e 
Pjhilot. Methinks it is a little hard, a Cu- 
rate muſt not be called a Servant, as well as 
a Cook, or a Footman; ſince he has Wa- 
ges as much as the other. 
 Philal. Poſſibly not always ſo much nei · 
ther; but waving that, if you had remem- 
bred what I urged to you before, this Ob- 


jection would have been no Difficulty. 


Philor, What was that?? 
Philal. Why, that the Curate is to Wait 


wan page bur God Almighty; Nane 


Manage 
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Manage of his Employment is not preſcribed 
by the Rector; but by theRubrickand Con- 
ftitutions of the Church; And that he is not 
removeable at Pleaſure. I ſuppoſe by this 
Time, you apprehend there is a Difference 
between him and a Footman ; or a Steward 
CILHEE, 75 EE T0; SZ UP 
Pjybilot. Well! Notwithſtanding your Sub- 
tlety, this Notion of Wages ſticks in my 
Stomach ſtill. ie Ts 


Philal. I wonder the glitter of a little Mo- 


ney ſhould dazle your Eyes at that Rate, 
that you cannot ſee ſo plain a Diſtinction. 
You don't ſeem to underſtand Commerce, if 
you think that ſomething of Authority and 
Dominion is always given in Exchange for 
Money. Now Iam of Diogenes his Mind, 
and believe it poſſible for one to buy a Ma- 
ſter, as well as a Servant. 
Philor: As how f. e 209 29205546! 
_ © Philal. Why, for the Purpoſe, if a Per- 
ſon of Twenty One puts himſelf Apprentice 
to another, you know this is ſeldom done 
without Charge: Now what does a Man 
do in this Caſe, but purchaſe his Subjection, 
and hire himſelf a Drubbing upon Occaſion? 
To give one Inſtance: more, When a Wo- 
man of Fortune marries a Man with No- 
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yers; and Judges, have Fees, or Wa ges, E 
either given, or aſſigned them by Law, be 5 
out being thought Servants to Thoſe they 
are concerned with : Now, what Reaſon 
is there a Curate ſhould have worfe Luck 
with his Money than other People ? 
 Philor. To deal plainly ; I ſuppoſe it is 
becauſe he does not 0 et enough of it. If his 
Fees were as conſiderable as any of thoſe 


Gentlemen you ſpeak of, I queſtion not but 


his Office would be nh more Reputable. 
Philal. Well gueſſed ; and therefore what 


Character do they deſerve who confine him 
to this ſcandalous Pittance? I believe you 


can ſcarcely name any Sort of Injuſtice, 
which has a more malignant Influence upon 
Religion, than this Oppreſſion of Curates. 
Philot Why ſo Tragical? 
Philal. Becauſe their Poverty erpoſes tlie : 
to Contempt; which renders their Inſtru- 
tions inſignificant ; ; and which is worſe, 
makes them leſs conſiderable in themſelves, 
as well as in the Opinion of others. 
- Philot; T hope ops een is no Crime. 
Philal. No; but it's a {curvy Temptation; 
eſpecially to thoſe who' have lived freely, 
and being bred to better Expectations: For 


when a Man finds his Hopes deen 8 


himſelf unſupported, ee po topp'd upon by 

Perſons of meaner Pretences and Employ- 

ments; this is apt to pall his Spiries, and 
E check 
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a the ons of bs Thos; ſo that 
his Compoſitions and Fortune will fem to 
be much of a Piece. 8 

Philos. I duc the ſtrait Circumſtances 
had been none the worſt Promoters 10 7 
Learning; _— ing to Fae old Ying, dv: | 
gen largitor Venter. 

Philal. J grant there is ſome Truth in 
your Obſer vation; and that it is Want 
which often reconciles Men to Labour and 
Letters; but this is at their firſt ſetting Ouß; 
When though they have not gained their 
Point, yet they are, full of Hopes; which 
pricks them on, and puts them upon their 
utmoſt. But after they are once qualified 
oe Succeſs, and find their Induſtry diſeou - 

raged ed, this makes them fink in — Socket, 

fret away theit Strength and Spirits; ſo 
d either out of Impotence, or Diſguſt, or 
Deſpair, gy give over the fruitlels. Pur- 
ſuit; and ſeldom male any generous At- 
tempt ever ee 'Tis true: there are ſome 
Hardy Souls that won't be beaten off by ill 

— * 3 but, el ars verg ars ro be mer 
with. 

Philot. T "Mk you "think cher e would bea 
ſtrange Improvement in the unbeneßeed 
Cle 55 if they 175 a better Salary. | 

« Phual. Yes;,;Iithink they would have. 
more Books, and.more Learning and 8 
nn They would: not be 4g cafily y 

york A | iged 
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bed to 5 proper Compliances; nor ſo lia- 
ble to Stel other  Mikearriages i in their 
Conduct. 79185 

Philut. By your Diſcourſe; the flender 
Proviſion which is made for them, ſhould 
be very Criminal. 

- Philal. Doubtlefs fol it is! For pray c con- 


ge 


Philot. Pray be as Brief as ; you can. 
 Philal. I ſay then, for a Clergy- Man to 
enrich himſelf by the Labour and Necefſi- 
ties of One of his own Order, and make his 
Figure out of the Church, without perform- 
ing the Services required, is a direct tran; 
flating the Holy Revenues to a Foreign and 
Secular Uſe; and conſequently, beſidesother 
Aggravations, is no better than Sacrilege; 
which is a very uncanonical Sin: And unleſs 
we are very much in the dark, will be ac 
counted for afterwards.” In ſhort, this Pra- 
Qtice has been the main Ground of the Con- 
tempt of the-Clergy ; making one Part o 


them grow Cheap by their Poverty, and the 


Other by their Covetouſneſs. 
Philot. Pray, what Allowance would you 
oblige the Rector to, if vou had the Regu⸗ 5 


lation of that Affair? 


Philal. To ſpeak within Eompaſe, in my 
Opinion the Curate ought to have half the 
Profits, let the Value of them be never ſo 
Evbiſiderable;) for if the Parſon has the other 

E z 0 Mojety | 
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Moiety for doing nothing, I think he has 
no reaſon to Complain. But if the Living 
be ſmall, then he that ſupplies it, ſhoul 
have two Thirds aſſigned him; becauſe he 
cannot be decently Supported under a Dos 
portion. 0 
Philot. Well, I am not diſpoſed to exa· 
mine that Matter any farther. But I be- 
ſeech you u, What is all this to the Buſineſs of 
Pride ? I think your. Zeal for the Curates 
has tranſported you a inde out of your 
Subject. : 1 
Philal. No ſuch Matter; for it is s general. 
ly nothing but Ambition Which makes Men 
Covetous and Mean: Beſides, if it is a Di- 
greſſion, it is a very ſeaſonable One. How- 
ever, I am willing to take my leave of this 
Part of the Argument; therefore, if you 
Pate we will call a new Cauſe. 
Philot. I think it beſt to Adjourn at pre- 
ſent; and when we meet again, I will ven- 
ture the other Bruſh with You. 
Pula. Till hen nee 5 


— 


A SBCOND 
DIALO GUuE 


BETWEEN 


Phil atimus and Philalethes.' 


| Phildl 750 A 
| e Opportunity you 

| 3% ee is ſo quick 

ly returned. | 

| e Philot. So am I; and 

therefore if Fou pleaſe, without any further 

Ceremony, let us purſue the are we 

were laſt upon. 


Philal. With all my Heart, and ſince 5 


has been ſhewed) Learning and Conceit, 
make ſo odd a Figure; let us proceed to 


examine the Pretences of Nobility, for 1 
am afraid the ä Notion of it is ſcrew- 


= ed 


ELL met! Raw g 
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| ed ſome what too high, and that i it has not 
Ballaſt enough to carry all the Sail which i is 
Wp us yr | 

lot. 1 Muir tel you, you are upon 4 
touch Point, and en I hope you wilt 
treat ſo nice a Subject as this is n e 
tionable Caution. ” 

-Philal, I am ſenſible of what you fay, 
and ſhafl manage my Enquiry with all the 
Fairneſs and Decency, the free Diſcuſſion of 
the Queſtion will allow, To begin, you 
know all Men were equally Noble, or, if 
you will, equally Plebeian at firſt : Now I 
would glad ly underſtand how they came to 
be ſo much Diſtinguiſhed afterwards, for 
there are different Reaſons aſſigned. 

' Phibox. ſuppoſe the Diſtinctions you men- 
tioned were- founded upon extraordinary 
Performances, and won at the Expence of 

Induſtry and Merit: For how can you ima- 
gine any Perſons ſhould Emietge out of the 
common Maſs of Mankind, unleſs by the 
2 vantages of Capacity, Labour, and Re- 

lution? Their mounting, argues that Fire 
was the ruling Element in the Compoſition; 7 
and that they were of a more vigorous and 
enterprizing Spirit than their Neighbours. 

Philal. Tam willing to ſuppoſe rich you, 

that they made a g N of theſe Ad- 
Vantages, and employed them for the Bene- 

91 Mankind; Os 28 ee 

; _ 1 their 
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their J tion, Fidelity, and: good Humbur, 
as. for their Conduct and Courage; a1 
therefore Fam not willing to believe the Ac- 


count which ſome pretend to give cee 


ing the Original of ny 

Philot. What is that? 

Philal. They will tell you that it has beck 
often Founded upon Rapine and Injuſtice. 
It ſeems they have obſerved out of Thacy- 
aides, that in ancient Times it was counted 
an Heroick Atchievement to Plunder luſtily; 
and he was a Man of the beſt Quality, who 
was able to Steal moſt Cattle. Theſe Nim- 


_ rolls. (ſay they) grew great by the Strength 
of their Limbs and their Vices, engraved 


their Murthers upon their Shields, and 
Hectored all the Little and Peaceable Peo- | 
ple into Peaſantry. 

Philot. This looks o like a Chimerledl 


and IIl-natur'd Opinion, that I ſhall not Go 


10 the Honour of a Confutation. 
- Philal, T have no Exceptions to your Re- 
fanemnentt 3 but to go on, for the more di- 


ſtinct Conſideration of the Argument, We 


will divide Nobility into two Kinds, Her 


_ ditary, and Acquired. The firſt is tranſmit⸗ 


ted to us from our Anceſtors, the other is 
immediately conferr ed * the Favout of the 
Prince. Ee 
Philot. Proceed upon the lereral Patts of 
your Diviſion, 1 1 
E 4 | Ph ot. 
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* Philal. 1. Then, N Hereditary Nobility 
ſeems no juſt Ground for a high Opinion, 
becauſe it is borrowed. Thoſe great AQt- 


ons which we had no Share in, cannot pro- 


perly be any Part of our Commendation, 
eſpecially if we want Abilities to imitate 
them. Tis true, they ought to be taken 
notice of by others for the Encouragement 

of Virtue, and the Ornament of Society. 
But then he that depends wholly upon the 


Worth of Others, ought to conſider that he 


has but the Honour of an Image, and is 
worſhipped not for his own Sake, but upon 


the Account of what he Repreſents. To be 


plain; it is a Sign a Man is very Poor, when 
he has nothing of his own. to appear in; but 
15 forced to patch up his Figure with the Re- 


licks of the Dead, and rifle Tombſtones and 


Monuments for Reputation. 
| Philot, Notwithſtanding your Rallying, 
I cannot conceive what Crime it is to poſ- 
ſeſs the Inheritance of our Forefathers. Now 
Honour is part of their Eſtate, which was 


raiſed on purpoſe that we might be the bet- 


ter for it. And ſince their Children were 


the occaſion of their Merit, and puſhed them 
on to generous Undertakings, ought they 
not to ſhare in theGlory of theSucceſs ? 
. Philal, Yes. But it ſhould be managed 


with great Modeſty, becauſe though an 


honourable Title may be conveyed to Poſt 


rity; 


ere &@ Ao = @ 
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rity; yet the ennobling Qualities, which 
are Bob of Greatnls are a Sort of In- 
communicable Perfections, and cannot be 
transferred. Indeed, if a Man could be- 
queath his Virtues by Will, and ſettle his 
Senſe, and Learning, and Reſolution upon 
his Children, as certainly as he can his 
Lands, a brave Anceſtor would be a migh- 
om_ ( 8 
' Philot. I hope thoſe fine Qualities are not 
ſo Incommunicable as you ſux poſe; for me- 
thinks, there is a Je ne ſcay quoi, in Perſons 
well Born: there is a peculiar Nobleneſs of 
Temper in them, their Converſation is 
inimitably Graceful, and a Man may di- 
ſtinguiſh their Quality by the Air of their 
Faceys:-: 7 299 GER 9” N ee 
Philal. T wiſh that Spirit of Honour and 
Bravery you mention, was inſeparable to 
their Quality; but it is too plain that great 
Minds, and great Fortunes don't always go 
together; however, I grant there is ſome 
Truth in your Obſervation, but am afraid 
the Diſtinction does not always ſpring from 
the Cauſe you aſſign. For by the Grace- 
fulneſs of Converſation, IJ ſuppoſe you mean 
a decent Aſſurance, and an Addreſs in the 


Modes, and Geſtures of Salutation. Nowy 
theſe are pretty Accompliſhments J confeſs, 
and recommend a Man to Company with 
ſome Advantage; but then they are eaſily 
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gained by Cuſtom, and Education, and 
99 we need not. fetch them ex Tra- 
duce, And moreover, theſe little Formali- 
ties are often magnified beyond all Senſe 
and Reaſon; And ſome People are ſo Fan- 
taſtically fond of them, as if they were the 
top Perfections of Humane Nature; and 


that it were in ne a more valuable and 
gentile Quality to dreſs well, and come 


handſomely into a Room, than to take a 
Town, or to be fit to diſcharge the Office 
of a Privy Counſellor. Now, with Sub- 
miſſion to theſe Ceremonious Gentlemen, 
T am not of their Mind in this Matter, but 
think it much better for a Man's Part to lie 
in his Head, than in his Heels. 


” 


Philot. I think ſo too, but you have not 
anſwered the Whel e. 
Philal. True! Your Air was omitted: Now ] 
if this was a conſtant; Privilege of Birth, 
which you know it 1s not, yet in this deceit- 
ful Age of ours, there is no Arguing from 
an Out-ſide. Beſides, I doubt this Advan- 
tage is ſometimesthe Effect ofa Slothful and 
Effeminate Life. When Men will attempt 


nothing either in the Field, or in their Clo- 


ſets: When they will neither trouble them- 
ſelves with Thinking, nor endure to be ex- 


poſed to the Weather: This Niceneſs, 


though it renders them Inſignificant to the 
great Purpoſes of Life, yet it poliſhes their 
* 4 55 7 A | of Com - 
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Complexion, and makes their Spiri $ ſeem 
more moving and tranſparent, Sometimes 


this Sprightlineſs and Grandure of Face, is 


painted by Flattery ; for when Men are 
once made to believe they are very Conſi- 
derable, they are preſently for trying to 


_ write the Inſcription of their Quality upon 


their Forehead. Now Conceit, when it is 
corrected with a Mixture of Gravity, is an 
admirable ab, and will make one look 2 

Wiſe, and as Great as you would wiſh. 

 Philor. This Grandure of Face, as you call 
it, may: poſſibly be explained upon kinder 
Principles; for I am: apt to believe that a 
quick Senſe of Honour, a Conſciouſneſs of 
Worth, an Elevation of TO will 
ſometimes break out into a Luſtre, and 
mn the great Soul ſparkle in a Man's 


K TS, 235 a = | | | 
Pyhilal. I cannot deny what you ſay, and 
therefore the beſt Conſtruction ought to be 


* 


made, where the known Character of the 


_ Perſon does not difallow it. 97 


Pyhilot. I fee you can be fair when you 


ift, cherefore I ſhall venture to go on with 


you to another Advantage of Nobility, 

viz. Antiquity, Now to begin in your own 
way, Don't you think-it is a great Addition 
toones Birth, toſtand at the Bottom of a long 
Parchment Pedigree, and be ſome Yards re- 
moved from che fipſt Eſcutcheon? Is _ | 
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that Family ſubſtantially built which can 
ſtand the Shock of Time, and hold our 
againſt all Varieties of Accidents? How ge- 
nerous muſt that Blood be, which has been 
£ long refining, and run through the 
Channels of Honour for ſo many Ages, 
where.-it is ſometimes as hard to come to the 
Plebeian Fountain, as to find out the Head 
of Nilus? JJV 
Philal. Not ſo hard neither, For if you go 
but one Inch farther then the Gentleman at 
the Top you ſpoke of, it is ten to one but 
you take old Goodman, Ic. by the lea- 
thern Breeches. And as for the Antiquity of 
a Family, though it looks prettily at firſt 
Sight, yet I fear it will abate upon Exami- 
n F 
Philot. Pray try your Skill upon it, for I 
am not of your Mind. . 
P Bial. Then to deal plainly with you, I 
conceive the Antiquity you talk of, is com- 
monly nothing but ancient Wealth; and 
therefore the chief Commendation of this 
Privilege conſiſts in the long continued Fru- 
gality of the Family; who after they were 
once poſſeſſed of an Eſtate, had the Diſcre- 
F 
Philot. Is it nothing then for a Man's An- 
ceſtors to have lived in Reputation, and to 
have had Intereſt and Command in their 
Country, for ſo many Generations 
= Ss Philal, 
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- Philal. 1 ſuppoſe the Exgliſb of all this is 


Houſes, eat and drank better, and born 


a Fortune: Now Money, and a moderate 
Share of: Senſe, will furniſn any Man with 


out againſt ſo many Accidents, and: Altera- 
tions of State, I am afraid ir ſometimes pro- 
ceeds from: ſhifting and indifferent Princi- 
ples; and from a ſervile Compliance with 
' whatever is uppermoſt. So that What my 
Lord Bacon mentions, in Reference to No- 
tions and Inventions, may be ſometimes ap- 
plicable to Families; where he tells us, 
That Time is like a River, in which Metals 
and ſolid Subſtances are ſank, while Chaff 
and Straws ſwim upon the Surface. 
Secondly, You are to conſider that an anci- 
ent Gentility does not neceſſarily convey to 
us any Advantage either of Body or Mind: 
And, to ſpeak like Philoſophers, theſe are 
the only two Things in which we are capa- 
ble of any real Improvement. T:coindifs 


if every Generation grew wiſer, ſtronger, 


handſomer, or longer lived than the other; 
if the Breed of a Man's Family was thus im- 
proved, the farther it was continued; then 


indeed the Quality of an Eſcutcheon would 


be exactly contrary to that of Cloaths, and 
the One would always grow better, 8 5 


no more than that they have lived in good 
higher Offices than thoſe who have wanted 


all theſe Advantages. And as to the holding 
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Other does worſe, by wearing. From 
- Whence it would follow, that if the Seven 
Sleepers had been made Gentlemen imme- 
diately before they entred their Cave, and 
had held on their Nap from Seventy to Seven 
Hundred Years, they had moſt undeniably 
flept themſelves into a conſiderable Degree 
of Quality. 

Philot. You' may talk as ſubtilly as you 
pleaſe, but you mult not think to baffle: 
eſtabliſhed and unconteſted Opinions, with 
a few logical Quirks. | 

Philal. Pray don't grow warm, and I 
will endeavour to ſatisfy you; and in order 
to it, I obſerve, in the third Place, That an 
ancient Gentility makes a Man ſuperior on- 
ly to thoſe of the ſame Quality, (viz. an 
_ Eſquire, ro'an Eſquire, and ſo in the reſt } 

and that in nothing but in Point of Prece- 
dency. The Reaſon, I ſuppoſe, Why thoſe 
which are placed in any Degree of Honour, 
precede others who are afterwards raiſed to 
the ſame Height, is for the Encouragement 
of Induſtry. To make Men forward to exert 
their earlieſt Endeavours, to deſerve well of 
the State ; for this Reaſon there is a Diftin- 
ction made between Merit, other wiſe eſſual, 


only upon the Account of the Priority of 
Time. a 


Philot. Is this all Roy: can afford on Er 
Philot:: 
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N 7 vou! We chat pretend to be 
| ſubject to a Conſtitution, muſt not carve 
out our Own Quality; for at this Rate a Cob 
ler may make himielf a Lord. 
Philot. And what then? 
Philal. Why, then I ſay, it is Vanity for 
any Man to have a better Opinion of his 
Family than theLaw allows; My Reaſon is, 
becaule the Law is the Meaſure of Honour, 
as well as of all other civil Rights. Beſides, 
I muſt, tell you, that it is both reaſonable, 
and the Intereſt of the State, that Merit 
ſhould be conſidered, of What Date ſoever 


<4 1 


ik „ ee Aion ought, to be as 


much rewarded now, as one of the ſame 
Kind was a Thouſand. Years ſince. The 
Proſpect of Honour, to a generous. Mind, is 
te chief Incitement to all great Underta- 

5. This Conſideration poliſhes Arts 


— Sciences, makes Men induſtrious in im- 


proving, their Underſtandings, and reſo- 
in expoſing their Per oe for the Pub- 

lick CO oy” therefore we date upon 
Antiquity ſo far, as to undervalue the Me- 
rit of the nter, Age, the Government 
muſt neceſſarily ſuffer by t; for ſuch a Par- 
tiality Will ſlaken tge Nerves of Induſtry, 
and occaliona Negligence both in thoſe who 
bave an; ancient Ile, xo. Honour, and in 
ſe WN . Bot. The firſt wall gr 

| ſe they have a! ſufligi 
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Share of Reputation already; and therefore 
need not run any Hazards about getting 
more. The latter will abate in their For- 
wardneſs to oblige their Country, becauſe. 
they know their Service, though never ſo 
great, will be contemned ; and for that ve- 
ry Reaſon which onght to make them the 
more valued ; that is; becauſe their Conſi- 
derableneſs came from themſelves. . More- 
over, if the Inheritors of antient Honour, 
have not by perſonal Additions improved 
that Stock which was granted to their An- 
ceſtors; there is no Reaſon it ſhould be ra- 
ted above the ſame Degree (Precedency ex- 
cepted) which is given now. For to affirm 
that a Family raiſed to Nobility by thisKing, 
s not as good as one raiſed by the Conque- 
ror, is a Reflection upon his preſent Ma- 
jeſty : It ſuppoſes his Judgment, or his Au- 


” 


_  thority, leſs conſiderable than that of his 


Predeceſſors; and that the Fountain of Ho- 
neur is almoſt dried up, and runs more 
muddy than in former Ages. 
Philot. How plauſibly ſoever you may 
make your Opinion look, P'm ſure it has the 
Diſadvantage of being ſingular. For you 
know a plain Gentleman of an ancient Fa- 
mily is accounted a Perſon of better Quality 
than a new made Knight; though the Rea- 
fon of his Dubbing was never fo Meritorious. 


Honour, like China Diſhes, muſt lie ſome 


Ages 
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Ages under Ground before it comes to any 
Perfection. And to carry on your own Fi- 
gure, the greater Diſtance from the Spring, 
always makes the Stream the more confide-. 
rable. F 11 112 Hor 
Philal. This it is to be wiſer than the 
Laws! And ſince you are for Illuſtrations, 
J reply; That to ſuppoſe an ancient Title 
(though leſſer in Degree) is preferable to a 
greater of late Creation, is as if one ſhould 
affirm that an old Shilling is better than a 
new Half. Crown, though the Alloy and 
Impreſſion are the fame in both. Nay, 
from your Argument a Man may conclude, 
that a coarſer Metal, only by being digg d 
and refin*d in the Days of our Great Grand- 
fathers, (though perhaps it has contracted 
ſome Ruſt by lying) is more valuable than 
the ſame Weight in Gold, but lately ſepara- 
ted from the Ore. And that an ancient 
Eſtate is really better than one newly pur- 
chaſed, though the Lands of the latter are 
richer, and the Survey larger than the other. = 
Now if a Man ſhould prove fo fanciful, ff 
as to demand a greater Rent for his Farm, | 
becauſe it has been in the Poſſeſſion of his 1 
Family for ſome Hundred of Years, I be- j 
heve the Want of - Tenants would ſoon con- 
vince him of his Error: From whence it's 0 
evident, that in taking an Eſtimate of No- = 
bility we are not ſo * it's 1 
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Antiquity, as the Merit of the firſt Grantee, 
and the Diſtinction the Prince has put 
upon it; which like Figures or other 
arks upon Money, ſtamp the Value, and 
tell the Subject for how much it is to 


-Philot. Pray, by your Favour, are not 
Medals, and Coins valued more for their 
Antiquity than their Metal? 

_ © Philal. That Queſtion is to the Point; 
and therefore I anſwer, KEN 
Hurt, That Coins, Ec. though they are 
valuable as Rarities, yet they ſignify little 
in Exchange and common Uſe; And if a 
Man has any Debt to pay, or Commodities 
to buy, King Charles his Image, and Super- 
ſcription will do him much more Service 
than Cæſar s. „„ LT | 
_ Secondly, The Reaſon why theſe Things 
are ſometimes ſo much valued, is not becauſe 
they are old, but uſeful: They often rectiſy 

Chronology, and explain Hiſtory, and re- 
trieve us ſeveral material Parts of Learning; 
which might otherwiſe have been irrecove- 
rably log. :_ V 

Ihiraly, There is a Diſparity in the Caſe 
of ancient Coins and Families; For in the 

firſt you have the ſame numerical Piece, in 8. 
the latter nothing but the Name or Relation; 
ſo that the Change and Succeſſion of Per- ¶ be 
ſons ſeems. to deſtroy the Notion of Anti- ſa 
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quity. To make the Inftance parallel, we 


muſt ſuppoſe a Gentleman as old as Methuſa- 
lem, and then I confeſs he would be a great 
Curiofity ; and ought to be valued accord- 


ingly. 


;  Philot. As I remember you were ſaying, 


the Merit of the firſt Gentleman of the 
Houſe ought to be conſider -— 

Philal. Yes; I conceive that Circum- 
ſtance very material; and that if upon En- 
quiry it proves unintelligible, or unlucky, 
it's no ſmall Abatement to the Family. For 
if he advanced him ſelf by a voluntary En- 
gaging in unjuſt Quarrels, he has no better 
Pretence to Honour than what a reſolute 
and ſucceſsful Padder may challenge. If 


he owes his Heraldry to a ſervile Flattery, 
and a dextrous Application to the Vices of 


Princes ; the Marks of their Favour are ra- 


ther infamous than honourable to his Po- 
ſterity; becauſe he is ennobled for thoſe 


Qualities, for which he ought to have been 
puniſhed. | l F 
Philot. What if the Gentility was purcha- 
ſed, T hope we may make the beſt of what 
„„ c rs 
Philal. By all Means! Bu 


were wanting; otherwiſe the Honour had 
been conferred Gratis. The ſame may be 


laid when Arms or Titles are given at the In- 


F 2 ſtance 
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t then this is a 
Sign that Worth and diſtinguiſhing Qualities 
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ſtance or Recommendation of a Favourite; 
for this is down-right begging for Quality; 
and looks more like an Alms than an Ho- 
nour. Farther, it's a Leſſening to a Man's 
Nobility, when the Reaſon and Grounds of 


5 


it are unknown; for if his Riſe had been 


derived from worthy and creditable Cauſes, 
he would in all likelihood have been as 
certainly acquainted with them, as with 
his Arms; It being. both eaſie and for the 
Reputation of the Family, that Records of 
this Nature ſhould have been preſerv'd; 
and therefore the Loſs of them ſeems ra- 
ther to proceed from Deſign than Neglect. 


In ſhort, if the firſt Principles of Honour 
happen to be thus coarſe, or counterfeit, it's. 


not in the Power of Time to mend them: 


A Pebble or Briſtol Stone will not change 


their Natures, and improve into Diamonds; 


though they are laid up a Thouſand Years 


together. Pte. 
-  Philot. Hark you Mr. I doubt your Et- 


feats (if you have any) have lain but a lit: 


tle while in the Heralds Office. 
_ Philal. Probably as long as your Wor- 


ſhip's: But I take it to be much more a 


Gentlemanly Quality to diſcover ſuch un. 
ſociable Miſtakes than to abett them. If 
we are capable of underſtanding any Thing, 
_ . it muſt undoubtedly be more creditable to 
promote good Humour and OTE in 
5 : : : On- 
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Coriverſation, and give Men right Ap- 
prehenſions of themſelves; than to flatter 
them into groundleſs Conceits, and .make 
them believe they may be truly great, 
and yet good for Nothing. To maintain 
ſuch indefenfible and dangerous Principles 
of Honour, which not. only impoſe upon 
our Underſtandings, but emaſculate our 
Spirits, and ſpoil. our Temper, and tend 
only to the nourithing of Idleneſs and Pride; 
is, 11 my Opinion, no very Heroical Under- 
- Ws XK. 
Phil. Then I find we muſt come to the 
Merits of the Cauſe, as you call them ; and 
examine upon what Foundation the Family 
ſtands. Me ö "4 : , a 4 : di Ir, 
Philal. I think that is the only Way to 
know what we have to truſt to; and ho-. 
far = may inſiſt upon the Advantages of 
Z.... TT T9 TT, „„ 
Philot. What are the uſual Steps to Ho- 
nour ? 101 . 
Phyhilal. I ſuppoſe one of theſe Three, 
Learning, Commerce, or Arms. The Pre- 
tences of Learning have been examined al- 
ready; To which I ſhall only add, That 
if a Perſon whoſe Mind is enlarged, and 


# 


beautified with all Sorts of uſeful Know- 


of is polo Loa obliged to Mo- 


deſty, and Sobriety of Thought, then cer - 
tainly thoſe Wh 
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wiſe only by Proxy, ought not to grow too 
big upon their Relation to the Maſes. To 
proceed, Commerce is another Expetlient 
which often diſtinguiſhes a Man from the 
Vulgar. For Trading raiſes an Eſtate, and 
that procures Honour; ſo that in this Cafe 
Wealth is the main of the Merit ; and that 
"which is chiefly inſiſted on by thoſe who in- 
herit it. But here we ought to be very cau- 
tions and meek-ſpirited, till we are aſſured 
of the Honeſty of our Anceſtors ; for Cove- 
touſneſs and Circumvention make no good 
Motto for a. Coat. And yet your Men of 
Trade are too often affiſted in their For- 
'punes by hefe les. 
Pilot. I think you are too hard upon 
them; and believe they may come into 
their Eftates by more accountable Me 
.thods, viz, by their Induſtry, by under- 
ſtanding how to make Uſe of all fair Ad- 
vantages, and by the Luck of a good Ac- 
o | 3 
Pzhilal. I grant there is . great deal of 
Good Faith, Frankneſs and Generoſity to be 
Fund among Tradeſmen ; and that ſuch 
Profeffions are neceſſary to the Convenience 
and Splendor of Life; and being thus uſeful, 
ought to be eſteemed honourable; But their 
1 0 to value ſmall Gains is apt (wi 


4 
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upon p R 11 D „ ; 
Pzhilot. What is that which they call the 


Myſtery of Trade? n 


Philal. A great Part of it conſiſts in the 
Skill of Over-reaching their Cuſtomerg; 
which Science, I fear 1 is not learned Ry 
for Speculation.. - | 
Pzpilot. Poſſibly it may be for — Il 
that they may not be impoſed on by others. 
_ Philal. I am willing to think fo, however 
theſe Arcana Officine, are counted fuch Eſ- 
ſentials, that except an Apprentice is fully. 


inſtructed how to Adulterate, and Varniſh, 


and give you the Go- by upon occaſion, his 

Maſter may be charged with Neglect; and 

Taade. not Teaching him his ans, and, Jus 
rade. | 

Philot. It ſeems then he cannot be an 
Honeſt Man, except he teaches his Servant 
to play the Knave. 

Philal. Granting your Inference, yet you 
know a Man may underſtand his Weapon 
better than his Neighbour ; and notwith- 
ſtanding be of a very peaceable Inoffen- 
five Temper. However, when the Riſe of 
the Family is owing to ſuch an Original, a 
Man has a particular Reaſon not to flouriſh 


too much upon the Glitter of his Fortune; 
bor fear there ſhould be too much Alloy in 


it. For ſome People are forced to Climb; i 


à very mean and ſervile Paſture. They 


kee Deceive, 2 Pinch; uſe their 
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Neighbours, and themſelves too, very un- 
kindly, before they can gain their Point. 


80 that if the Anceſtor: had not been re- 


markably Little, his Poſterity | had never 


been reputed Great. 


Philot. But what needs all this Scruple ? 
Why ſhould I enquire ſo Anxiouſly how my 


Anceſtors came by their Eſtate ? Let their 


Merit be as ſmall as you pleaſe, the Reve- 


nue will not fink upon this Score. Now, 
if you conſidered the Sovereignty of Money, 


how it commands Honour, and Beauty, 
and Power; how, much of Ornament, and 
Defence, and Pleaſure there-is in it; you 
would allow us to be a little Uppiſh upon 


the Matter: For when a Man has ſuch a 


UniverfalInſtrument of Delight, and is Ma- 
ſter of that, which is Maſter of every Thing 
elſe, he ought viſibly to Congratulate his 


8 and pay himſelf a particular Re- 
„ Philal. If Icould purchaſ ea parcel of new 


Senſes, and ſome pretty undiſcovered Curi- 


oſities to pleaſe them with, Iconſeſs I ſhould 


be more deſirousof growing Rich than am. 
Philos. What though you cannot buy any 


| New, you may pleaſe the Old Ones better; 
and make one Senſe go as far as two; with 


Poverty. OJ. Dan 


beſides, if my Underſtanding does not im- 
„ TP Neuer prove 


Sf 


/ 'Philat. Tam not altogether of your Mind; 
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, obliged to honour him, 


prove proportionably, I am only in the fair- 
er Way robe more 2'Brare, ft 

Philot. 5 Money will buy 
good Books ; and though the Owner ſhould 
not know how to uſe them, yet if he has 
an Eſtate, he will neyer want People to 
make him believe he has Senſe, which will 
be in a Manner as well; for Pleaſure con- 
— ( ooo TTTED 
Pzpilal. I don't envy ſuch a one the En- 
tertainment of his Imagination, though I 
believe it is much ſhort of the Tranſports 
of Lunacy : But withal I think, That Folly 
and Madneſs are no proper Judges to pro- 
nounce upon the Advancements of human 


Nature. But to return to the Argument 


no Perſon can be great by being Owner of 


| thoſe Things which wiſe Men have always 
counted it a Piece of Greatneſs to deſpiſe. 
To which T muſt add, That it 1s not the 


Poffeſſing, but the right Management of 
any valuable Advantage, which makes us 
conſiderable. © He that does not employ his 


Fortune "generouſly, is not to be reſpected 


meerly becauſe he has it. Indeed, ifa Man 
gives me Part of his Eſtate, T am bound to 
make him Acknowledgment ; but I am not 
ir him, becauſe he is 
pleaſed to keep it to himſelf 


Philot. Well! Since Merchandize is ſome- 


times liable to Exceptions, and antlent 
N va. 
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Wealth has no Right to challenge Worſhip 
and Homage, pray what do you think of 
Nobility raiſed by Arms? I hope here you 
Will grant the Materials are all ſhining, and 
ſolid. And when an Anceſtor works out 
his Fortune by great and hazardous Under- 
takings, by Contempt of Dangerand Death, 
and all the Inſtances of an heroick Gallan- 
try; 1s it not highly reaſonable, his Deſcen- 
dants ſhould {hare his Honour, as well as 
his Inheritance? Nay, they ſeem 5e, 
in Juſtice to his Memory, to have ſome 
Stroaks of Greatneſs and Reſerve in their 
Carriage. They might better be profuſe in 
their Expences, than their Familiarities. 
The Waſting his Eſtate, and Razing him 
Out of the Heralds Books, is ſcarce more in- 
jurious to his Name, than the heedleſs Con- 
deſcenſions of his Family. For by ſuch ill 
managed Humulity, they do as it were pro- 
ſtitute his Quality; mingle his Aſhes with 
ignoble Duſt; and deface the Monuments 
and Diſtinctions of his Merit. 
_  Philal, 1 confeſs, a Man ought to be civil 
to his Generation; but not to that Degree, 
as to plague the Living, only in Ceremony 
to the Dead, And I may ſay farther, That 
2 noble Anceſtor, does not deſire his Foſteri 
ty ſhould pretend to honour him this way; 
except his Qualities, as well as his Name, 


deſcend upon them. A Perſon truly Great, 


f 
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is never fond and unreaſonable; he hates to 
ſee Folly idolized, though it be in his own = 
Children; and had rather have his Memo- 
ry buried in Oblivion, than his Honour 
ſhould be uſurped by a degenerate inſignifi- 
cant Off. ſpring. Belides, the Reaſons you aſ- 
ſign why Martial Men ought to be valued 
| by AﬀterAges, ſeem to be common to other 
1 1 N 0 Jet 0; er {| 
Philot. L am forty i y appear ſo; 
ſince I deſigned them chiefly for the Advan- 
p tage of Arms. For in my Judgment, the Pro- 
1 feſſion of a Souldier has a particular, and pa- 
p ramount Title to Honour. For can there be 
: a more extraordinary Inſtance of Greatneſs, 
n than for a Man to be undiſmayed, amidſt ſo 
many horrible Inſtruments and Images of 
* Death? To expoſe his Perſon as freely as if 
he knew himſelf Immortal; and to fear No- 
thing but Obſcurity and Diſgrace? And 
therefore though there are many other cre- 
ditable Employ ments and Accompliſhments, 
yet there is a tranſcendent, and almoſt an 
aſtoniſhing Greatneſs and Gracefulneſs in 
Valour. It has ſomething more Wuftrious 
and Sparkling, more Noble and Majeſtick 
thanahe mf. como! 2060715 3607 79h 
,  Philal. Hold! You are going to deſeribe 
Alexander Or Ceſar ; Do you think łhat eve- 
ry Field, or Charge in Gules, can/pretend to all 
Theſe fine Things? This W 
1 05 Sy [artneF 
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farther by and by: At preſent I ſhall only 
obſerve to you, That though I have a great 


Eſteem for a Gentleman of the Sword, and 


don't in the leaſt intend to leſſen the juſt Cha- 
racter of military Glory; yet I conceive 
there is another Profeſſion, which - poſſibly 
does not glitter altogether ſo much upon the 
Senſe; but for all that, if you touch it, 
twill prove right Sterling. 
Philot. What Profeſſion do you mean? 
Philal. That of Learning; Therefore if 
you pleaſe, Iwill juſt glance upon the Advan- 


tages of Learning; without interpoſing my 
Judgment by way of Compariſon. 7 


Philor. Do ſo; for I think you had need 
ſay ſome kind Things upon this Argument, 
to make Amends for the Freedom you took 


with it in our former Conference. 


Philal. Don't miſtake me; I am conſcious 
of no Injury ; and therefore defign.nothing 
e 7 HW 

Philot. Take your Courſe. © 


Philal. 1. Then not to mention, That 


Learning 1s an improvement of our Minds ; 


which is the Nobleſt Part of us. I fay not 


to mention this, you may pleaſe to take no- 


Lice, that without ſome {hare in this Ac- 


compliſhment, War it ſelf cannot be ſucceſs- 
fully managed. Without the Aſſiſtance of 
Letters, a Man can never be qualified for 


any conſiderable Poſt in the Camp. For 


Cour 
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Courage and corporal Force, unleſs joined 


with Conduct, and reach of Thought 
(which are the uſual Effects of Contempla- 
tion) is no more fit to Command, than a 
Tempeſt; doing for the moſt part more 
harm than good; and deſtroying it ſelf by 
it's blind and ill-directed Motion. It is 
Learning which teaches a General the Suc- 
ceſſes and Events of Action in former Ages; 
which makes him better able to Judge of his 
preſent Preparation. It Inſtructs him how 
to take Advantage of his Enemies; and 
avoid thoſe Miſcarriages which have been 
Fatal to Others before him. It teaches him 
how to Fortifie and Aſſault ; how to ma- 
nage the Difference of Ground and Weather. 


It lets him; into the Knowledge of Humane 


Nature; and ſhews him how to underſtand 
the Tempers of other Men ; and to Govern 
his Own. It diſcovers by what ſecretSprings 
the Paſſions are moved ; what are the moſt 
probable Cauſes: of Hope and Fear; of 
Reſolution and Cowardice ; and how 
ſtrangely they are mixed, and varied accord- 


ing to the Difference of Climates, Govern- 
ments, Conditions, and Occupations; eſpe- 


cially according to the different Age, Tem- 
Experience of Thoſe who 

are Power: mn 
Philot. Ves; no doubt it teaches a Man 
to take a Soul in Pieces, as eaſily as a Watch! 
If ever J heard ſuch Conjuring! —Philal. 
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Philal. Pray be not ſo ſevere; the Diſ- 
courſe is not ſo Romantick as you ſuppoſe. 
VVV 

Philal. Secondly, F obſerve that the Ad- 
vantages of Learning are more Laſting and 
Extenſive than thoſe of Arms. The Cou- 
rage of a Soldier, does his Country not 
much Service after his Death ; the Benefit 
of it being uſually confined to one Age: 
Whereas by the Knowledge of Men and 
Things, Publick Proviſions for Soctety are 
Framed, and the Conſtitution adjuſted to 
the Temper and Convenience of thePeople; 
of the happy Effects of which, remote Po- 
ſterity is often ſenſible. And as the Con- 
ſequences of Valour, ſeldom reach beyond 
the Death of him who ſhewed it; ſo there 
are few the better for it, except thoſe a Man 
engages for;; which are commonly none but 
his Country-men. But Learning, by In- 
venting and Improving Arts and Sciences, 
ſcatters its Favours in a much larger Com- 
paſs; becomes a univerſal Benefactor; and 
obliges Mankind in its moſt Comprehenſive 
Latitude of Place and Time. 

Philot. 1 hope you will grant, That 
Learning muſt fly to the Protection of the 
Sword to ſecure it's Quiet; and all the Pro- 
fits accrewing from thence. For in earneſt, 
Norions and Syllogiſms, are very defence- 
leſs Things againſt Violence. If we * no- 
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thing but Philoſophy, Statutes and Reports, 
to 9 the . our Meam and ; re 
were but in an ill Condition 
Philal. T agree with you; and ſhall juſt 

add in the third Place, That the Succeſſes of 
Learning are naturally of a very Innocent 
Tendency ; and under good Management, 
Prejudicial to None. The Conquelts of 
Arts are not like thoſe of Arms; gained by 
Slaughter, and attended with Ruin and De- 
ſolation. No; Here is nothing routed but 
Ignorance and Errour; nothing deſtroyed 
7 obſtinate Humour, and ſavage Diſpo- 
tion: 1 


| Emollit mores nec ſinit eſſe feros. 


But a Martial Man, except he has been 
ſweetned, and poliſhed by a Lettered Edu- 
cation, is apt to have a Tincture of Sower- 
neſs and Incompliance in his Behaviour. 
And therefore if you obſerve your old He- 
roes in Homer, (for want of being Book- 
Learned) were none of the Gentileſt- Men. 
What a rugged, tempeſtuous, unconverſa- 
ble Mortal, was Achilles; I could never fan- 


Philot. Well! I perceive it i: 


Phy ; requiſite 
for a Man to get ſome Senſe to his Courage 


if he can: But have we not loſt all our 


Pride; and gone ſomewhat off from the 
. 


; 
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'  Philal. No; We have only fetched a 
Compaſs ; and throw our Reaſoning more 
into a Circle, to inveſt the Place: And now 
we will come on directly, and make a little 
Aſſault, only to try the Strength of the Gar- 
VVV 
Philot. Very Soldier-like ! In plain Ex. 
gliſb, I doubt you are attempting to ſnew, 

LL that it ĩs not ſo much the Profeſſion of Arms, 
as the unexceptionable Management of that 
2221 which makes a Family honour:- 

_—_ > CCC 

* - Philal: Yes. Therefore before we fall too 

much in Love with the Buff in the Ward- - 

robe, we ſhould examine whether the War 

was juſt ;- whether our Anceſtor fought in 
Defence of his Prince and Country; or let 
himſelf out to any Perſon, who would hire 

him to murther. We fhould conſider, whe- 

ther the Enterprize was great and dange- 

rous ; whether the Advantages were gained 

by open Bravery and Reſolution ; or were 

no more than the Effecks of Chance, of 
Treachery, or Surprize? And though a 
Man can give a creditable Anſwer to all 

_ theſe Queſtions, he ſhould ſtill remember, 
there are a great many Perſons who have 
ventured as far as himſelf; and yet continue 

in their firſt Obſcurity : ſo that, had it not 

been his good Fortune to have fallen'under 

the Notice of his General, his * 
as g been 
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been unrewarded. There are many Per- 
ſons who perform ſignal Service ina Breach, 
or Scalado; and yet their Courage is oſten 
unregarded; and loſt in the Crowd and 
Tumult of the Ag ion; fo that they get 
Nothing but Blows for their Pains. 10 
wind up this Part of the Diſcourſe: Let 
the Riſe of the Family be never ſo conſide- 
rable (I mean none but Subjects) it ought 
not to ſupercede. the Induſtry ; or ſtop the 
Progreſsof Thoſe whoare thence deſcended.” 
For if we rely wholly upon the Merit of 
Others, and are great only by Imputation, 
we ſhall be efteemed' by none, but the in- 
judictous Part of the World. To fpeak out; 
If neither the Advantages of Fortune and 
Education ( whiclr oſten concur. in theſe - 
; Wl Cafes) the Expectation of Others, nor. 
\ (6 Memory of Worthy Anceſtors; if 

a 10ne of theſe Motives can prevail with a 

; Man, to furniſh himſelf with Supravulgar 
„and Noble Qualities ; this is an Argument, 
chat he is either under a natural Incapacity, 
or elſe has abandoned himſelf to Sloth and 

; W Euxury- And without Diſpute, he is 
.. [WU moſt emphatically Mean, who is ſo under 
the greateſt Advantages and Arguments 


to the Contrary. So that the Euſtre of his 
Family, ferves only to ſer off his on Dege. 


j neracy; it does Facem preferre pudendis; and 
d rakes kink the more remarkably Contempti- 
ble.” , T0 
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Philot. You are Smart upon the empty 


Sparks! And I perceive by your Diſcourſe, 


That if we intend to ſet up Strong, we muſt 
do ſomething for our ſelves. 

_ Philal. Yes: And therefore I preſume, 
that Women have more Reaſon to inſiſt up- 


on their Birth than Men; Becauſe they 


have not fo fair a Trial to diſcover their 
Worth. They are by Cuſtom, made in- 
capable of thoſe Employments, by which 
Honour is uſually gain d. They are ſhut 
out from the Pulpit and Barr ; from Em- 
baſſies, and State Negotiations ; ſo that 


notwithſtanding (as I believe it often hap- 


pens) their Inclinations are generous ; and 


their Abilities great, to ſerve the Publick ; 
yet they have not an Opportunity of ſhew- 


—_—..... . . 

Philot. Truly, I think you need not have 
been ſo liberal to the Beau- Sex; you know 
they have enough to be proud of, beſides 


2} Heraldry. 


. Philal. What do you mean? 

Philot. Their Beauty, Man. 
 Philal. Right; I believe that may di- 
ſturb them ſometimes ; but they have no 
great Reaſon for it. For Beauty, though 


is a pretty Varniſh ; yet it's of a frail Con- 


ſtitution ; liable to abundance of Accidents ; 


and but a ſhort-lived Bleſſing at the beſt. 


And waving this Conſideration; it ſeems be 
— | bs 
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be made chiefly for the Entertainment 
of the Lookers-on. Thoſe who are fo 


much admired by Others, can't ſhare the 


Pleaſure of the Company, without the 
Help of a Glaſs ; for the Eyes which ſhew 
us other Objects, cannot ſee themſelves: 


Nature ſeems to have laid the moſt graceful 


Parts of our Fabrick out of our way; to 
prevent our Vanity. For could ſome Peo- 
ple always command a Sight of their Fa- 


ces, they would Narciſſus like, be perpetu- 


ally poring upon their Handſomeneſs; and 
ſo be neither fit for Buſineſs, nor Compa- 
Dy. | 

; phie. Tomy thinking, you have not 
cleared the Point; For why may we not in- 
fiſt upon the Privileges of Nature? Why 
ſhould a fine Woman, be ſo prodigal of her 
Beauty; make Strip and Waſte of her Com- 
plexion, and ſquander away her Face for 
Nothing? There is no Reaſon Perſons of 


a leſs agreeable Aſpect (except they have 
ſome other Advantage) ſhould converſe 


with Beauty upon a Level. For thoſe who 
cannot furniſh out an equal Proportion, 
towards the Pleaſure of Converſation , 


ought to pay for their Inſufficiency in 
' Acknowledgments. Beauty without doubr, 


was deſigned for ſome Advantage; and if 
lo, certainly the Owners have the beſt Right 


to it. 


: 


G 2 _ Philal, 
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Philal. T-grant it; and therefore it's al. 
lowable for them to ſet a Value upon their 
Perſons; for the better Diſpoſal of them. 
And farther if they have a Mind to it, they 
may pleaſe themſelves; becauſe they are ac- 
ceptable to others; which is a dangerous 
Satisfaction: But when they grow humour- 
ſome, they ſpoil all; For Pride not only 
raiſes their Prejudice againſt their Beauty; 
but really leſſens it. For if you obſerve, it 
paints an ill- natured Air upon their Face; 
and fills them with Spleen, and Peeviſh- 
neſs, and Paſſion; which exhauſts their 
Spirits; and makes their Blood leſs florid; 
ſo that their Beauty is neither ſo agreea- 
ble, nor laſting, as otherwiſe it would be: 
And if the preſent Inconvenience will not 
cure them, they will do well to remember, 
That they muſt of Neceſſity, grow 
humble when they are Old; unleſs they 
are fo fanciful, as to doat upon Rubbiſh and 
Ruins. EE „ | 5 
 Philot. Pray let us take Leave of the La- 
dies; and proceed to the other Branch of 
your Diviſion, viz. to acquired Nobility. 
And here methinks, every Thing looks unex- 
ceptionable and fine, upon your own Princi- 
ples. For here we are beholden to none but 
our ſelves; we are not thrown up the Hill 
by another's Arms; and made conſiderable 
by Diverſion, or Chance-· medly; but end 
OD — the 
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the Aſcent by plain Strength, and indefati- 
gable Activity. Is it not a ſingular Com- 
mendation, to have our Circumſtances not 


only largeand honourable, but independent; 


and almoſt to createthe Privileges we enjoy ? 


Here is no gilding of a coarſe Subſtance ; 


no borrowed Glory; no faint Reflection 
from an Anceſtor; but the Man is all 
bright-and luminous to the Center; and 
ſhines and ſparkles in his own Worth. He 
is not great by Genealogy and ancient Tj- 
tle ; by the Favour of Fortune, and the La- 
bours of thoſe he never help'd ; but by Na- 
ture and Performances ; by having Great- 
neſs incorporated in himſelf. Now, may not 
a Perſon who has thus diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by his Merit, make Uſe of the Honour which 
has been ſo juſtly confer d upon him, and 
put the lazy and leſs ſignificant in mind of 
ñũißß . OTTET WE 77G 
Pbilal. If you recollect your ſelf you will 
find, that this Point concerning Acquired 
Nobility has been occaſionally diſcourſed al- 
ready; Therefore I ſhall only add, that upon 
Suppoſition a Man has obliged the Publick, 

and is remarkable for great Abilities and a 
generous Uſe of them ; he would do well to 


remember that there are others who have 


ventured as far, and performed as conſide- 


rably as himſelf, whoſe Services all miſcarrj- 


ed as to any private Advantage, becauſe 


— nnn — 
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they were not ſo lucky as to a& under the 
Notice of thoſe who were able to reward : 
And .that many Perſons well furni{h'd for 
Employment and Honour, go out of the 
pry n 
World as obſcurely as they came in; only 
for Want of a proper Opportunity to bring 
them into Light, and publick View. 
Philot. What tho? ſome People are un- 
lucky, ought their Misfortunes to be plead- 
ed to the Prejudice of Deſert in others? 
 Philal, No. But when a Man has re- 
ceived ſo valuable a Conſideration for his 
Service as Honour and Eſtate, he ought to 
acquieſce; and not preſs too arbitrarily for 
Submiſſion. He ſhould not ſet a Tax upon 
Converſation, and put the Company under 
Contribution for Reſpect. Beſides, a Gen- 
tleman of the firſt Head has a particular 
reaſon to manage his Advancement obliging- 
I: For by 1 little People rough- | 
Wy, he does in Effect but expoſe his Ance- 
tors, and reproach his own former Condt- 
. „% ñP i EAN 
K Philot, You have ſo many Fetches with 
you! But what do you think of Magr 
ſtrates? In my Opinion thoſe who repre- 
ſent their Prince, and are the Miniſters of 
Juſtice cannot practice that Humility and 
 Condeſcenſion you ſeem . to. admire, with 
boy Manner of Decency, or Security to the 
Publick, For if they don't oblige their Inte: 
T1. 
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riours to Diſtance, their Reputation will 
ſink, and the Majeſty of the Government 
will be leſſen d; and then ir's eaſe to gueſs 
what the Conſequence muſt be. | 
Philal. J agree with you: Magiſtrates 


ought to aſſert their Office, and not make 


themſelves cheap by improper Familiarities. 
But their Character may be over: ſtrainꝰd. 
To prevent which Inconvenience, they may 


pleaſe to remember, That their Power was 


given them upon a publick Account, more 
tor the Benefit of others than themſelves. 
They are deputed by their Prince, for the 


countenancing of Virtue, for the Eaſe and 


Protection of the People; and therefore 
they ſhould diſcourage none who are regu- 
lar and fair ; they ſhould ſhew their Autho- 
rity upon Nothing but Inſolence and Inju- 
ſtice, Thieves and Malefa&ors ; upon thoſe 
who affront the Government, or break the 


Peace. There is no Neceſſity they ſhould 
bring the Air of the Bench into common 


Converſation, and wear their Commiſſions als 
ways upon their Faces. To manage their 
Power thus ſingularly, looks like a little pri- 
vate Deſign of ſetting up for themſelves ;. as 
if they procured their Authority to fright 
the King's Liege-Subjects; and to over-awe 
the Neighbourhood into a greater Reve- 


TEnCg. © | r 
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© Philor. But if they ſhould happen to take 


too much upon them, are the People to 
{light them upon this Account? 

Philal. By no Means: The Authority 
ought to be conſider'd, let the Men be 
What they will. However in general, I 
obſerve, That the beſt Way to ſecure Ob- 
ſervance, is not to inſiſt too violently upon 
it: For Pride is a moſt unfortunate Vice. 
Other Immoralities uſually gain their Point, 
though they loſe more another Way: But 


a2 Proud Man is ſo far from making him- 


{elf Great by his haughty- and contemptu- 
ous Port, that he is uſually puniſhed with 
Neglect for it: And that Diſdain with 
Which he treats others, is returned more 
juſtly upon himſelf: Which may be done 


without much Difficulty ; in Regard 


Honour is not become a Property ſo far, as 
to have all it's Appurtenances, bounded and 
xd by Law. The Circumſtantials, and 
oftentimes the moſt pompous Part of Cere- 


mon, are arbitrary and undetermined. For 


We are not told either by Statute, or Com- 
mon Law, how many Bows a Superiour of 


ſuch a Degree may expect from us; nor how 3 


low we are to make them; nor how often 
the Terms of Reſpect are to be uſed in our 
SORES ͤ ff Loodt of 21 501 
or, What do you mean? 
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Pala. 1 mean that it is ; not ſettled by 
Act of Parliament, how many Sirs and Ma- 
dams, à Diſcourſe of ſuch a Length is to be 
ſprinkled with; and therefore a croſs-grained 
Fellow, will tell you he has his Betters upon 
their Good Behaviour: If he likes their Hu- 
mour, he will be as liberal to them in Ac- 
knowledgments as they pleaſe; if not, he 
ſhall take the Freedom to hold his Hand; 
and let them help themſelves how they can. 

Philot. Well! I cannot reconcile this Self- 
denying Humour you are Contendihg for, 
to the Character of a Gentleman. Such an 
untoward Management of Fortune and 
Honour as this is, argues either that a Man 
wants Senſe to underſtand his Condition, 
or Spirit to maintain it. To throw away 
the Prerogatives, of -our Birth, or the Re- 
wards of our Induſtry, at ſuch a careleſs 
Cynical Rate, is a Sign of a Ruſtick inap- 
prehenſive Meanneſs; and that we have 
not the leaſt Inclination ts Greatneſs in us. 
For thoſe WO deſire to be Great, will en- 
deavour to Excel; and thoſe who Excel, 
will be ſure to ſhew i it: For the Eſſence of 
Greatneſs lies in Compariſon. A tall Man 
loſes the Advantage of his Stature, unleſs 


he ſtands Streight, yr overlooks his NE 


bout 
| Flat. Methinks you are ſomewhat qut 
in Four n of Greatneſs, | 

A bilot 7 
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Pzgilot. Let us hear if you can hit it better, 
Philal. To ſpeak freely, I conceive it a 
much more ſubſtantial and better natured 
Thing than you have made it. Greatneſs 
certainly does not conſiſt in Pageantry and 
Show, in Pomp and Retinue ; and though 
a Perſon of Quality will make uſe of theſe 
Things to avoid Singularity, and to put the 
Vulgar in mind of their Obedience to Au- 
thority, yet he does not think himſelf real- 
ly the bigger for them : For he knows that 
thoſe who have neither Honeſty nor Under- 
ſtanding, have oftentimes all this fine Fur- 
niture about them. Farther, to be Great, 
is not to be Starched, and Formal, and Su- 
De 3 to Swagger at our Footmen, and 
row-beat our Inferiors. Such a Behaviour 
looks as if a Man was conſcious of his own 
Inſignificancy; and that he had nothing 
but Out- ſide, and Noiſe, and ill Humour, 
to make himſelf Conſiderable with: But 
he that is truly Noble, has far different Sen- 
timents; and turns his Figure quite ano- 
ther Way. He hates to abridge the Liber- 


ties, to depreſs the Spirits, or any ways to 


impair the Satisfaction of his Neighbour. 
His Greatnels is eaſie, obliging, and agree- 
able; ſo that none have any juſt Cauſe to 
_ wiſhitleſs. And though he has a general 
Kindneſs for all Men; though he deſpiſes 

not the meaneſt Mortal; but deſires to 1 5 


es 


air 
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Fair in the Opinion of the World; yet he 
never Courts any Man's Favour at the Ex- 


pence of Juſtice, nor ſtrikes in with a Po- 


pular Miſtake. No, He is ſenſible it is 


the Part of true Magnanimity to adhere 


unalterably to a wiſe Choice: not tobe over- 


run by Noiſe and Numbers; but to appear 


in Defence of injured Right, of neglected 
Truth, notwithſtanding all the Cenfure 
and Diſadvantage they may. ſometimes lie 
under. To conclude his Character, A 
Great Man is Aﬀable in his Converſe, Ge- 
nerous in his Temper; and Immoveable in 
what he has maturely Reſolved upon. And 
as Proſperity does not make him Haughry 
and Imperious, ſo neither does Adverſity 
fink him into Meanneſs and DejeCtion : 
For if ever he ſhews more Spirit than ordi- 
nary, it is when he is ill uſed; and the 
World Frowns upon him. In ſhort, he is 
"oy removed from the Extremes of Ser- 
vility and Pride; and ſcorns either to tram- 


ple upon a Worm, or ſneak to an Emperor. 


Philos. In earneſt; you have deſcribed a 
Perſon of Honour: And J am ſo far pleaſed 
with the Character, that I would give all I 
am Maſter of to make it my own. But can 
we receive no other Advantages from No- 


dility, but what have been hinted alrea- 


dy ? 7 


modeſtly enough publiſh his Pedigree; and 
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| : P Hilal. All that 1 can think of at a preſent 
are theſe following A 


Fir, It gives a fair Occaſion to excite 
the Generoſity of our Minds, and diſpoſes 
us to the Imitation of great Examples; that 
ſo we may not ſeem unworthy our Prede- 
ceſſors. Indeed, a Man is bound in Juſtice 
not to impair the Reputation, nor ſpoil the 
Breed of the Family: but to hand down 
the Line to his Poſterity; at leaſt with 
the ſame good Conditions he received 
Secondly, Theſe Privileges of Birth may 
ſerve tocheck an inſolent Humour in others, 
who behave themſelves contemptuouſly to- 
wards us upon leſſer, or but equal Preten- 
Ces. gy 3 f l f | 8A. ; 1 No . 

Thirdly, A Man may may make ſome Ad. 
vantage this Way, when he falls undeſer- 
vedly under Publick Diſgrace; or is un- 
righteouſly oppreſſed. For in ſuch a Caſe, 


the Mention of his Anceſtors ſeems free 


from all Suſpicion of Vanity; and may fair- 
ly be interpreted to proceed either from 
Self. Dęfence, or Greatneſs of Spirit. 
Fourthly, The fame may be done when 
any Office or Promotion, may legally be 
claimed by Vertue of an honourable Condi- 
tion. For Example, If a Man ſhould put in 
to be one of the Knights of Malta, he might 


prove 
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prove his fix Deſcents, againſt a leſs qualified 
Competitor, en OO. , 
Pzphilot. If you are at a Stop, I think I can 


carry your Conceſſions ſomewhat farther. 


For, as I remember, it has been granted al- 
ready, that the common People may pay a 
Reſpect to Quality; though you mortifie 
the Pleaſure a little ſeverely in thoſe Who re- 
cen :?; . e s 
Philal. May pay a Reſpect, call you it? I 
ſay they muſt. For not to mention that 
Gentlemen have generally a greater Share of 
Fortune and Senſe too, than thoſe of vulgar 
Condition; not to mention this I ſay, If 
they had nothing to plead but their Quality, 


they ought to be regarded upon that Score, 


becauſe the State ſets a Value upon it; and 
cn for Publick and Conſiderable Rea- 
ONS, ; | 
 Philox. I perceive if a Man will but ſtay 
and hear you out, youare civil enough at 
the laſt. Pray.what are we to do next ? 
Philal. Why, now I could run a Diſ- 


courſe with you. upon the Inconveniences 


of Pride; and ſhew you in particular, what 
an unconquerable Averſion it gives all 
Mankind againſt us, when we are over- 


grown with it. How it multiplies, and con- 


ceals our Defects from us; and makes us 
do a Thouſand ſilly Things, without ta- 
king Notice of them. How it makes us a 
. | Prey 
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Prey to Flatterers; and puts us to great 
Expences, only to be laughed at. I might 
debate with you, how it fpoils Converſa- 
tion; and takes away the Pleaſure of Soci- 
ety. How often Families, Kingdoms, and 
Chanckes are embroiled ; and the World 
turned topſie-turvy by this Vice. Theſe 
and many other ill Conſequences of Pride, 
might be enlarged upon: But this Part of 
the Argument is, I conceive, more proper 
for Divines ; and therefore I ſhall purſue it 
no farther. pong 
Philot. Well moved! For now I think it 
is almoſt Time to give over. | 
Philal. I won't tire you. 


Tour Humble Servant, 
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CLOATHS 


'P hilo 8 SHA Flilalethes, Pm ; glad to *.4 1 
meet you again; Where A 

have you been this long 

uf C } \On Time ? | 


STR YD Philal. Sometimes not 
juſt where I would be: But now. I have 
no Reaſon. to complain; for I always 
think my ſelf Well, when I am with a 
JJ Hts T2, 0.57 
Philot, I muſt have half an Hours Con- 
verſation with you before we part. 
Pzhilal. You oblige me extreamly. I was 
afraid your Time had been pre-ingaged to 
thoſe Gentlemen and Ladies you parted with 
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at the Coach; heard them deſire you not 


to ſtay long. By their Habit and Equipage 
they ſeem to be Perſons of Condition; and 
therefore you know che Arpointment muſt 
be well remembred. 


Philot. Leave that, to me. But by the 


Way, I thought you laid ſomeWhit of an 
Accent upon their RO I Were they too 
Fine for you?? 

Philal. They may be 0 br themſelves for 


ought I know. 
Philot. 1 perceive youare for making Prize | 


of me again. I remember what morkifying 
Diſcoveries you made at our laſt Meeting, I 


wiſh you had kept your Cynical Truths to 


your ſelf; - for Pm fure my MM; iftakes were 
much more entertaining. | 

Philal. It ſeems they were Truths then. 

Philot. Yes. And that's it which vexes 
me; for now I have much ado to keep wy 
ſelf in my own good Opinion. 

Philal. Pm forry you ſhould be1 in Love 


with a Deluſion ; © eſpecially when you 


| know it to be ſuch. Fevers and Intempe- 
rance bring a great many gay Fancies with 
them; and yet they are not accounted any 
ol the Bleſſings or Ornamentals of Life. 


Philot. Happineſs is Happineſs; Whe⸗ 


ther tis founded in Reaſon or Imagination, 
tis all a. Caſe to me, Provided. I have à vi- 
_ Senſe of it. Nay; in my -Judg” 

ment 
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ment, thoſe which you call the Satis facti- 
ons of Fancy are the better of the two. 
They are more at Command than the 
other; and ſtand in no Need of a Foreign 
Supply. The Want of Tools and Materials, . 
if the Model is anſwered, is a. Com- 
mendation to the Workman. To make ſo 
fine a Something -out of Nothing, has ſome 
Reſemblance to Creation: So that if this 
Way has as much Pleaſure in the Effect; it 
ſeems to have more Magnificence in tlie 
%% o’ôwwW0 ·•öwiWAͤ rene 

. Philal. I grant you, if a Man could be al- 

| ways dreaming of. Paradiſe : , The Dream 

, would go a great Way towards making the 
Thing. But alas! The viſionary Pleaſure 
will quickly diſappear. The agreeable Part 
of the Fit won't laſt; therefore let us get rid 
of it as ſoon as may be. The longer it con- 
tinues, the worſe and the weaker twill leave 
us. We may, like the Romans, Deifya 
Hiſeaſe, if we pleaſe; but if we expect any 
Return of the Worſhip, we ſhall be mi- 


Haken. TVC e I. 
| Philot. I tell you, I came off with Loſs 
the laſt Rencounter: And now by your 
ſurveying me from Head to. Eoot, I find 
you think I have too much of  Expence and 
Curioſity about me: But if you expect to 
di pute my Cloaths off my Back, you will 


"diſappointed. + . n 
* * VV | Philal. 
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Philal. I have no Deſire you ſhould turn 
either Adamite or \Quaker-, but yet 1 be. 
lieve ſome People throw away too much 
Money, and Inclination, upon theſe 
Things. 

Philor. You ſeem to forget, That the Di. 
ſtinctions of Rank and Condition cannot be 


kept up, without ſomething extraordinary 
in this Kind; And unleſs this be done, Go- 


vernment muſt ſuffer. 

 Philal. For all that, Noah had large Do. 
minions; and, for ought appears, kept his 
Subjects in good Order without any great 
Aſſiſtance from the Wardrobe, ''_ 


©  Philot. But Princes Subjects are not ſo 
near of Kin to them now; and therefore not 
ſo e aſily governed. 


_ Philal. We will diſpute no- Firther about 
Princes : Beſides, I 'grant the World is al- 
terd; and am willing to make an Allow. 
ance upon that Score. ä 
©  Philot. Tſhall proceed upon your Con. 
ceſſion. And endeavour to prove in the 
Firit Place, That Richneſs of Habit is not 
only lawful, but convenient for thoſe who 
are poſſeſſed of Publick Charges; eſpecially 
when they execute their Office. For the 
People generally take their Meaſures more 
from the Appearance, than the Reaſon of 
"Things. Their Apprehenſions are ſo diſpo- 
Ted, that Ow think N — Great 96 
What 
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„* _ 


What is pompous and glitters upon the Sen- | 


ſes. If their Governours had not ſome Ad- 
vantage of them in Figure; they would be 
apt to over-look their Charactery- and for- 
ater Ditgoce! 7 oo 7 ded 

+ Phital. I have no Intention to argue 
againſt Gold Chains, Velvet Caps, or Sables; 
or any Thing of this Nature: But granting 
this Furniture may be ſomewhat of a Guard 
to Authority, yet no publick Perſon has any 


Reaſon to value himſelf upon it. For the 


Deſign of this Sort of State, is only to com- 
ply with the Weakneſs of the Multitude. 
Iis an innocent Stratagem to deceive them 
into their Duty; and to awe them into 
a juſt Senſe of Obedience. A Great Man 
will rather contemn this Kind of Finery, 
than think himſelf conſiderable by it. He 
will rather be ſorry that his Authority needs 
the Support of ſo little an Artifice; and de- 
pends in any Meaſure upon the Uſe of ſuch 
Trifles. To ſtoop 


counterfeit Signs of Worth, muſt be an un- 
eaſy Task to a noble Mind. Beſides, We 
are not to think the Magiſtrate cannot 
ſupport his Office without fine Cloaths: 


For if he is furniſh'd with general Pru- 


dence; with Abilities particular to his Bu- 
ſineſs; and has a competent Share of Pow- 


| to the vulgar Notion of 
Things, and: eftabliſh ones Reputation by 
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er, he needs not doubt his Influence over the 
People ©: äÜ[NnUF!F;F RS 


* 
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- Philot. Pray what do you think of pri- 


vate Quzlity 2151 hope you don't intend to 
ſtrike us out of Diſtinction, to run all Me. 


. 


tals together; and make a Sort of Corinthian 


Philal. By no Means. However, your 


Argument muſt abate farther upon this 
Head. For Quality ſeparated from Autho- 
rity, is ſufficiently maintained by Title, 
Arms, and Precedency: This is enough to keep 
up Diſtinction, and to encourage Induſtry 


and Merit. There is no Neceſſity for Per. 


ſons, without Juriſdiction, to march al. 


ways with Colours diſplayed. It ſeems more 


agreeable that they ſhould conceal, than 
make a needleſs Oſtentation of their Wealth, 
Would it not look odly in a Soldier, to 
give in a Hiſtory of his Valour and Con. 
duct in Converſation? Or for a Man of 


Learning, to make Harangues upon his 


on Parts and Performances; and tell the 


Company how ignorant they are in Reſpect 
Of him: „ #2805 y:5) 
©  Philot. That would be a little Ful. 
ſom I conteſs; But is the Caſe” the 
R e e een 

- Philal. Much at one, in private Perſons. 
For them to appear pompous. in Equipage, 


or Habit, is but a vain-glorious publiſhing 


their 
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their own Grandeur; a ſilent Triumphing 


over the Inferiority of others; and is in Ef. 


fect to proclaim themſelves extraordinary 
People. Whereas a modeſt Man, if he was 
ſomewhat | taller - than his Neighbours, 
wouldchuſe to ſhrink himſelf. into the Di- 
menſions of the Company; and be content- 
ed rather to loſe ſomęthing of his o] Sta- 
ture, than to upbraid them with the Lit- 
P -A 
Philot. What, becauſe a Lord of a Man- 
nor has not always a Commiſſion, ' muſt he be 
alowes no better Cloaths than a Cotta- 
e wo. 


— 


aß nns 
- Philal. Les. There may be ſome Diffe- 
rence; and yet it needs not be very expen- 
five. . A Gentleman's Mien and Behaviour 
is ſufficient to diſcover him, without any 
great Dependance upon 8 15 and Taylors. 
After all, the beſt Way of diſtinguiſhing, is 
by the Qualities of the Mind: Let Perſons 
of Condition ftrive rather to be richer in 
their Diſpoſition than the vulgar ; Let them 
put on thetier Humour, wear a finer Un- 
derſtanding, and ſhew a more ſhining 
Fortitude :- Let them appear remarkably 
Juſt, Inoffenſive, and Obliging. This is 


the Way to be nobly Popular, and gives 
them the Hearts, as well as the Ceremony, 
of heir aero nh or 
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ceive it would run in a more 2 
nel: Did Men lay out their: Abilities in the 
Service of Religion, and for the Promoting 
ot Arts and Knowledge, how might they 
advance the Proſperity and Glory of a Na. 
tion this Way? How much wiſer, and 
eaſier, and richer, might they make their 
Inferiors? And as they would be more 
Beneficial to their Country, ſo they would 
ſerve the Deſigns of Greatneſs: much more 
effectually. Sach a generous Uſe of For. 
tune, would give Luftre to their Reputa- 
tion; and make the World lock with 
Wonder and Regard updn them. How 
would it raiſe a decliniſig Iatereſt to it's 
former Height; and with what Advan- 
tage convey their Memories to Poſterity 
But to return; Richneſs of Habit is not on- 
ly unneceſſary to keep up the Diſtinction ol 
Degrees, but i nſu flictent ; For where there 
are no 2 Laws to confine tlie Con- 
dition of Perſon, and aſcertain the Heral- 


& 
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Fon of the Wardrobe, every. one 2s the Li- 
170 ol being as expenſive and modiſh as 
ſes. And accordingly. you may ob- 
15 that ordinary wy e, when they, 
happen to abound in Money and Vanity, 
have their Houſes and Perſons as richly für- 
1, as thoſe who aſh much their Supe: 
riors. There are other Inſtances in Which 
methinks, theſe Things 5 a little miſple a 


ced. 


Philot. As how ? 5 

Philal. Why, to ſee Gold and Scarlet 
condemn dt Liveries, the Coach-box fur- 
niſh'd like the Council Chamber, and the 
Horſes Wear AS good V. elvet as the Company; * 
is methinks not Very agreeable. This Pro. 
ſtitution of Finery, is enough to make i 
nauſeous ; and to ruin it's Reputation to a 
lntents at d Pu urpoſes., 
Philo. When Jen have faid all, A good | 
Suit does a, Man Credit ; and puts Peop ein 

ind of paying him a proper Reſpec 

Ang ſince others eſteem.me upon this Ac- 


count, I ought. to follow their Opinion, 
For W 0 


y. ſhould I think my ſelf wiſer than 
the Majority,of Mankind? e 5 


3 have always : a. Vibe of Ar wos e L 


Philal, You are wonderfully ref gned in 
your e ing; I gueſs 1 Iccaſion;. 
9 ſhall en ndcayour to 'o Gappin yo your Hu- 

mi- 


b 
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mility. For notwithſtanding your Majori- 
ty, I conceive Reaſons of Things are rather 
to be taken by Weight than Tale: And if 
| fo, fine Cloaths will nn nothing in the 
Value of a Man, becauſe they are but Signs 
of Wealth at the beſt; which generally 
ſpeaking, is no more an Argument of 
Worth, than of the contrary. And as 
Cloaths don't ſuppoſe a Man confiderable 
ſo neither can they make him ſo. This will | 
appear, if we examine either the Materials 
of which they conſiſt, or the Art and Curi- 
_ofity which is ſhewn in the Faſhioning of 
them. The Matter of which a Rich Habit 
conſiſts, is either the Skins of Beaſts, the 
Entrails of Worms, the Spoils of Fiſhes, 
ſome ſhining Sand of Pebbles, which owe 
their humble Original to the Dirt : And is 
it nota ridiculous Vanity to value our ſelves 
upon what we borrow from Creatures be- 
low Reaſon and Life? In. ſhort, Either 
they are a real Advantage, or not : If they 
are, they prove our Dependance upon infe- 
rior Things; which ought to be a morti-- 
tying Conſideration ; © unleſs we can be 
ow of Beggary : If they are not, then to 
dote on them, is a Sign we are ſunk beneath 
our proper Level; that we admire Trifles, 
and os 5 the Dignity of our Nature. 
To ſee theſe inſignificant Ornaments valued 
At 10 great a Rate, and preferred to the N 0 
n r 9 
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SN of Life, is no ſmall Diſparagement 


to the Underftandings of Men; and is an 
Argument of the Littleneſs, and Degene- 
racy of our Kind. One would think, he 
that has the Liberty of looking upon the 
Sun and Moon for Nothing, would never 
purchaſe the ee a Pebble at ſo 
high. 8 

Philot. T find yu imagine Pearls were 
made only for Cordials ; and that Diamonds 
are fit ra nothing but Bartholomew-Babies to 
ſparkle in: But I believe the Jewellers would 
do well enough if they had nothing but JAR 
Philoſophy to damp their Trade. 

Philal. That may be; But what if I can 
prove tliat the Price of them is kept up by 
mi: d and ill Humour ; and that the 

very Reaſon which makes them Deer ROE | 
to make them Cheap. 

Philor. Let's hear. 

. Philal. You may obſerve then, That 
moſt of theſe Ornaments owe their Value to 
their Scareity; For if they were common, 
Thoſe who moſt admire them, would be 
ready to throw them aw ay. Tertullian ( de 
Habit. Maliebr.) obſerves, That ſome Peo- 
ple bound their Malefactors in Chains of 
Gold; And if a Man's Crime was very no- 


torious, they would make 22 as FR as a 
nates Officer: e 


by N 
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* Philot. I ſuppoſe they were Sir Thomas 
Hh N ; A retty Device! "Tis 
Pitty Whitehall was not plundered to orna. | 
ment Nemgate? 

Philal. Tertullian obſerves farther,. That 
Diamonds and Rubies were nel eſteemed 
by the Eaſtern Nations; w they We 
he Growth of the Country. - 80 that 1 ſup- 

De, When the Parthian Children, and 

1k-meids, had worn them till they were 
32 5 they were bought ug, 15 Fe een 
=. 5 

Now to be fad of any Thi; 
tits it is uncommon, becauſe tl 
rality of Mankind wants it, is an ill natu- 
red Pleaſure; and ariſes from an ai gere 
lent, and ungenerous emper. 

Philos. Pray what do you think of of the 
Arzificial Improvement; Ts not a rich Dreſs 
W nen to the Wearer upon this Ac- 


bi p Not at all. Tis true, the Rk 
nin upon what was more im ER be- 
on by N ature ; the. fc b Dubop poſition of 
he Pitts. and the | judicious Mixture. of Co 
Durs; Are un of Induſtry and In- 
nuit : But then this ( Commendation does 
dt bete ng to gooſe that buy them. If the 
meet Wearing tliem is any F ys e 
it is becauſe tlie * c. are tlie Foun- 
aius Of Honour. 


c Philo. 
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Philos, 1 rant you, thoſe: People ane 
dem; but the Sauiting them is above their 
Talent. None but — of Condition 


can hit this Point. Indeed they have a 


great Delicacy and Exactneſs in ew Fan- 
o/: They pitch upon nothing tliat is taws 
dry and mechanick, faring, o ill matched} 
One may know-a Gentlewoman UmoR; as 
well by ſeeing her chuſe a Mantua, or a 


Ribbon; as as. by 8855 5 to re Os or Claren. 


Phila: The Mis ing of Light ab Shade, 
handſomely, looks like a Genius for Paint. 
And that is the moſt yay can make 4 

your Obſervation, To go on with yu: 
ſhalventure to add, That for private Per: 


ſons to expect an uſual Obſervance upon 


Account of five Cloaths, argues them conſci- 
ous of their own little Worth; and that the 
greateſt Part of their Quality comes out of 
the Dreſſmg Noom. Having nothing 

fer them-totheEſteemoftl tire lake Ge 
are contented to take up Niet the — 


=_——y 


ny of the Ignorant; and with a. litle — 


ter and Pageantry, draw the 8³²t 


thinking Mobile: 0 admire them Now: * 
deſire Reſpect here We have no Juriſdicti 

on, purely upon dur own” Account, is an 
Argument either of a weak Judgment, or 


weak Pretences. If we underſtodd the true 


GO" of” en If we were well 
| ſtock d 
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ſtock' d with Abilities, or good Actions, to 
entertain us at home; we ſhould not make 
our ſelves ſo mean as to let our Satisfactions 


depend upon the Reverences of the Igno- 


rant, or Deſigning. Beſides, to delight in 
the Submiſſions of others, is a certain Sign 
of Pride. This ſuppoſes, That we are not 
ſo much pleas d with our own Station; as 
with looking down, and ſeeing our Neigh- 
bours, as we fancy, in a worſe Condition 
than our ſelves. Whereas a generous Mind 
has its Happineſs encreaſed, by being com- 
municazeds jr 209 Ft Wh: no 


almoſt ſpent by this ind. 

_ Philal. I-was going to tell you, that rich 

Cloaths are accounted: unſuitable; to Old 
Age; which is a farther-Proof of their In- 

ſignificancy. That Age which is moſt re- 

markable tor Wiſdom and Temper ; which 
is particularly honoured with the Weight 
of Buſineſs, and Dignity of Office; and has 
deſervedly the greateſt Regard paid it: 
That Age, I ſay, chuſes to appear in à plain, 
unornamented Garh, , Whereas, were fine 
Cloaths Marks of true Honour; were they 
Ornament great enough for a Man's Reaſon 
to delight in, the wiſeſt Part of the World 


would not go without chem: Eſpecially ſince 


the Decays of Nature give ſo fair a Plea for 
the Aſſiſfances of Art. There cannot be a 
Fes, . x | ö greater 


b bf 
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oreater. Diſparagement to this Sort of Pine- 
ry, than its being refuſed by that Age which 
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ſeems to need it moſt; and if it was conſi- 
derable, beſt deſerves it. Since Men at the 


Height of Diſcretion are aſhamed of theſe 


Additions ; this is a convincing Proof that 
they are childiſh and trifling; and fitteſt 


for thoſe who carry more Body than Sou 


* 


about them. TAS 
Philot. Your Inference is, that there ſhould 
be a Reſemblance between Age and Habit; 
and that a Finical Old Spark, can never be 
in the Faſhion. . : | 
Philal. Right. For old People to ſet up 
for Mode and Dreſſing, is a nauſeous Piece 
of Vanity. Indeed, when we come into 
the World firſt, tis not ſo remarkable an 
N 696049 if we miſplace our Eſteem, 
and make an indiſcreet Choice. Tis no 
Wonder if we ſtick upon a gaudy Out- fide, 


when we are not ſharp enough to look 


through it. When our Minds are unfur- 


niſhed with Materials for Thinking ; and 
ſcarce ſtrong enough to weild a rational 


Pleaſure ; they are apt to divert themſelves 
with the Amuſements of Senſe. But when 
we have run through the Experience of ma- 
ny Years, and had ſo many Opportunities 
of Improvement: When our Reaſon is 
grown up to Maturity; and we are ſuppo- 


fed to have made our laſt- J nn, ” 


Ungs: 


fides, Lam told St. Auguſtine ¶ Ep. 245. Tom. 
2.) abates very much of the Rigour of 
your Tertullian; and ſpeaks with great Mo- 


deration upon the Point. He thinks fine 
_ « Cloaths ought not to he forbidden married 
* Women; who are obliged to pleaſe their 
„ Husbands. And if they may uſe this 
Ex pedient to Pleaſe them when they 
have them; why may they not do it that 
they may Pleaſe to have them? Why may 
not the ſame little Charm be practiſed to be- 
gin, as well as to entertain the Relation? 
 Philal, With all my Heart; let St. Au- 
guſtine's Indulgence (paſs. But tis my 
"humble Opinion, they ſhould keep their 
Inclinations unengaged. They would do 
Well not to dreſs their Fancy, nor wear their 

Finery in their Head; nor think their At- 

r ternoon 
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ternoon Quality better than their Morning. 


For when'a Woman is once ſmitten i 

her Drapery, Religion is commonly Haid 
aſide ; or uſed more'out of Cuſtom, than 
Devotion. When her governing Paſſions 
lie this way, Charity is diſabled, and 
Good- nature fails, and Juſtice is over- 
look d; and ſhe is loſt to all the noble Pur- 


poſes of Life. How often are Relations neg- 


jected, Tradeſmen unpaid, and Servants 
ſtinted to mortifying Allowances, for the 
Support of this Vanity? How patched and 
un-uniform does it make the Figure of ſome 
Families? And what a diſagreeable Mix- 
ture of Poverty and Riches, do we ſee 
ſometimes within the ſame Walls? Theſe 
Exceſſes make them forget the Compaſſion 
of their Sex; and the Duties of their Stati- 
on: They Rob the Neceſſities ; and Flou- 
riſh in the Penance ; and, Wear that which 
- ſhould have been the Zeb and Blood of 
their own Retire. | __ i 
Philot. What do you think of thoſe be- 
low the Ge#try? Gughit they not to be 
fomnewhes Frugal, and Uaptetending in 
their Appearamre? | 
hl Truf 71 think the Taylor ſhould 


tale Meaſure of their Qualiay, as well as of 


their Limbs. For thoſe who make their 
Cloaths much better than their Condition, 


do bur expoſe their Diſcretion, 9 of. 
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Quality have ſome little Colour for their 
Vanity: But as for Others, they have no. 
thing to ſay for Themſelves. In them it 0 
looks like a Levelling Principle; like an Il. 
legal Aſpiring into a forbidden Station. It 
looks as if they had a Mind to deftroy the | 
Order of Government, and'to confound the & 
Diſtinctions of Merit and Degree. Ina 
Word, At this rateof Management, a Man 
loſes his Wealth and Reputation at the 
fame Time; makes Hiniſelf expenſively 
Ridiculous; and over-ſhoots Extravagance 
Philot. My Time is up, I muſt leave 


you _ 1 5 
hilal. Adieu 
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|hirher ſo faſt this Mor- 
ning; methinks you 
are ſomewhat: carlier 
JJ; than uſual? in 
Philo. May be ſo. 
But when A Man 8 ons ate up, and 
N abroad, tis fit he ſhould attend then.” 

1 Pbilal. 
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FS SEIES 


_ Philal,, Pr. ton? af what may your Buſineſs be be; 
| JOE uſe to break your ep for 
Tri es! * 


Philos. wy last Night Mr. 4. and | 
bappe nd to Yn into a Miſunderſtanding 


— a Glaßs of Wine. At, lengrh he told 


me the Comroverly-could- not be taken up, 
without giving the Satisfaction of a Gentle. 
man. Ny Anſwer was, That I would de. 
bate the-Matter with him i in his own way 
this Morning. And I am now going to 
ſertle ſome litle 1 before the Time of 
Meeting 
"Phila. Ie you defign to make your Wil 
you are out : For to do that to any Purpoſe, 
a Man muſt be Tubs, iz Mind and Memory; 
which is none of your Caſe. For the Buſ- 
neſs you are going about, is ſufficient to 


prove you Non Compos. 


Philot. Pray let us have no Bantring, 


| You know nie too well, to imagine thata 


Concern of this Nature ſhould make any 
diſhonourable Im preſſion : However, Be- 
cauſe an Point may happen, I love to 


make a proper ie and ave. my 


_ Diſcretion unqueſti 


PDybilal. That you will not do with me, | 

ves you; unleſs: you can 10 a better 
Account of your en ing is uſu 
_ Os {08s 


* 
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Philos. I am now obliged to diſpute the 
Matter at the Sword's Point; ſo that it will 
be to no Effect to Argue it any other 9 
For a 1 155 of Honour e keep = 
Word. * F 1657 | | | 5 

Philal. Ves, no doubt: on't. f he pro- vn 
miſes to ſet a Tow] on Fire, tis as much as 
his Eſcutcheon and Pedigree is Worth, to i" 
| fail in the Performance. Look you; you * 

ſeem ſenſible that you are within a Hazard: — 
If you are a Gentleman, learn to value your "8 
ſelt. Don't ſtake your Life againſt a Nut- ; 1 
| ſhel; nor run into 20 other Word upon | 
Hl, every Fop's Errand. ' 1151! 


e, Philat. I tell you Ls am engaged. W hat x 
kk L underſtood the Practice as little as you - 
. do ? Since it is the Cuſtom, I muſt defend 1 
to my Honour; For to ſuffer under the Impu- * 

tation of Cowardiſe; is worſe than being 
1g. buried Alive. However, if you have any _ 


ta Thing to ſay, I have an Hour 8000 to hear 
Ny you. 
Be- Philal. As much a Cuſtom as you ates 
to it, 'tis not improved into common Law); 55 
my That is point Blank againſt you; and 5 _ 
you all up; if you kill upon the Occaſion. 1 
Philot. Tis the Cuſtom of Gendlemeny, 1 
and that is ſufficient for my Purpoſe,” 1 
Phulal. What if it was the Cuſtom to tilt 
your Head againſt àa Poſt, for a Mornings 
N Would you venture the Beating 
| 1 3” 7 Out 


I 1 


110 , Bur 


Err 


r „2 ˙ 2 oa <5. aa) 22 „„ ot - PQ” 


= out our Brains, rather than be-unfaſhions- 
1 ble? What if it was the Cuſtom for People 
1 of Condition to betray a Trum; to for ſwear 
a; Hebt; or forge a: Conveyance 3; would you 
follow the e or forfeit their good 
| Opipiod ?1 | 3 29:10 b 00. 20x > 
Philot. You ſeen to miſtake the — 1 
grant you, Men of Figure are too oſten 
Fault y in ſome of the Inſtances you mention: 
But tlien they are not bound to it upon the 
Score of Reputation; Which makes a Dif: 
parity ãn rie Caſe. m.. 3 nolt 
Philal. They are not ; tr ue. But ſuppoſe 
they were, what then; Does not this Sup- 
poſition clearly prove, That we are not to 
take the Conduct of any Sort oſ People up 


au, an. mm ann Konch r 1 8 


on Content: But to amine the Reaſona- fl ? 

bleneſs of a Cuſtom, before we go into | 

it? Whatever is beneath a Man, is be- 

| neath a Gentleman: But to Act without, Wl ' 

I! Thinking, is beneath 2 Man; 3 e more f 

| againſt 1 it. . 7p K 

Il Philo. I perceive: you! bete - thus ; 

| of 'Satisfaition very Unaccountable.. ; 

N Pz)pilal. I do ſo. And the Law is 6fr my. ll 

. Oviniltc Which . hope i is no Conremprible 0 

Wl. Authority. , l 
Tl Philot. Hark ens We or bur; hail at 

18 theſe Stories. Do you think a Parcel of Il © 

8 ſtarched Lawyers, With a Jury of Haber- t 

1 ä are ber . in 0 


the 
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he Caſe?. Are ſuch! Pedants, and Mecha- 
picks as theſe, fit to give. FR to Men of Ho- 
MOAT © Troyes 

Philal. I perceive you bachzuk Ut 
and Idleneſs, neceſſary Qualifications" of a 


Gentleman; and doubt not, but that 1 55 


practice accordingly.” But if Men of. 
nour are too Great to be govern'd by the 
Law, they ſhould be ſo modeſt as not to 
plead It 95 their Advantage. They ſhould - 
throw up tHeir 'Kortiine:; and disband from 
Society. s, and their Quality too; for 
this, as Well as the other, 18 ſettled by the 
Conſtitation. * © * 
hilot. I thou ght Ou uality had been the 
ſole Privilege of Bid 2 0 or "at leaſt of the 
Prince's Favour, *'**. | 
El. All Hefour, As well as Land, | 
q .Ofigin inally 4. Gift from the Crown. 
rerggati is a Part gf the Law. 
And ont s lity and Eſtate are ſettled 
upon a M And his Heirs ; yet tlie Grant 
runs always With a Condition of Forfeitüre, 5 
in Eaſe of Treaſon. Ant/'therefore the Son 


Ot an unreſtored Trayfor, has no Pretences 5 
to the Quality of liis Anceſtots. 


Philo. 1 know we ſay, That Treifon B 


' taints a Man's Blood, 75 55 makes it baſer 


than that of a Peaſant : But I look upon this 
as a Kind of Whimſey. For though the'Go- 
vernment may take away my Eſtate; yet it 

3 can- 


— — 
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cannot make me Nothing of Kin to my Fa. 
ther. So that the Son of a Gentleman muſt 
be a Gentleman, in ſpight of Fate. 
Philal. But not in ſpight of Treaſon. 
For in that Caſe, he is baniſhed the Blood; 
and tranſplanted from the Family of his An- 
ceſtors. His Leaſe of Heraldry is expir'd, 
his Title is extinct; and he can no more 
claim his former Honour, than an Eſtate 
Which was {old by his great Grand father. 
I grant you, the Relation between him and 
his Father continues, and that's it which 
deſtroys his Pretenſions; The Stream of 
Honour is dryed up, before it reaches the 
Chanel of Poſterity. The Father has loſt 
all; and therefore can convey nothing over. 
The Son, if he pleaſes, may beof Kin to the 
Treaſon; for the Infamy of that remains: 
But as for the Quality 'tis all wiped out, as 
if it had never been. And e 9 though 


o 


our Inſtance is true, your Inference fails; 
or the Son of a Traytor, is not the Son of 
à Gentleman. In ſhort, You muſt either 
allow that Quality, like other Branches of 
n ſtands upon the Baſis of Law; 
or elſe you unavaidably run into the Prin- 


 Ciple of Levelling. For where the Diſtin- 
ctions of Condition are not aſcertained by 
publick Proviſion, every one is at Liberty 

to rate his own, and his Neighbour's Sta- 
tion, as he pleaſes. Where there are na 


In 
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Inclotures, all People may intercommon,. 
without Preference or Ceremony. Now 
Grounds of Honour may be ſer up, and 
the old ones diſclaimed; and a Taylor 
may make himſelf a Lord; and clap a 
Coronet upon his Gooſe, if he has a Mind 
ZE feds, 27H: Wet 1 
Philot. I ſuppoſe your Concluſion is, 
That the Notion of Honour is to be taken 
from the Laws and Government; and not 
from any private. Set of People, how valu- 
able ſoever in other Reſpects. 95 
Philal. Right. And from thence I infer, 
That Duelling is a very diſhonourable Pra- 
ice. For when you have given the beſt 
Proof of your Sufficiency, and killed your 
Man, you are ſeized into the Hands of Ju- 
ſtice; treated like Aſſaſſins; and condemn- 
ed to Die with Circumſtances of Ignominy. 
You are not Iadicted for acquitting your 
ſelves like Gentlemen; but for diſturbing 
the Publick Peace, and murthering the 
King's Subjects. Now the Law never 
loads a Man with Reproaches, nor puniſhes 
him thus coarſely, for doing a handſom 
Philot. What do you tell me of Lawyers 


V_—_—C 


Cant; Murdravit, ſtragem exercait, & 


practicavit: Very pretty Stuff to diſpatch | 
a Man of Honour with! You fee how 
the Men betray their Ignorance by their 
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the Teſhion, And When the Barharity 1s 
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Forms otfpnating. Andas for the Bench, 
Th 


they have a Thouſand Found per An- 


num, for ned Maleſactors; and they 


muſt ſay ſomet 
VCC 
'. Philal. As for the Bench, the Bar, and 
the reſt, they are not the Makers, but the 


8 in Defence of | their 


. Miniſters of Lam; they are the Servants of 


the Government; and their Methods of 
Proceeding are chalked out by their Superi- 
ors: And when the Reaſon of Things is 
good, *tis not materia] though tlie Latin 
proves otherwiſe. Indeed, 1 think the 
Laws can't uſe you too rigorouſly; for I'm 


fare you treat Them with great Contempt. 


When Highway men kill, tis commonly 
for a Livelihood; to prevent Diſcovery; or 


in the Heat and Surprize of Paſſion: And 


when tis over, they ſeldom juſtify the 


Fact; but condemn what they have done. 
But your Tribe are Murtherers by Princi- 


ble; Which is ſomething worſe than Malice 


Prepence, becauſe tis ready upon all Occaſi- 


ons, and often acts without any Provocati- 
on; except the Vanity of comply ing with 
a barbarous Cuſtom. As if it was as 1ndiffe- 
rent a Thing to cut a Man's Throat, or let 
it alone, as to wear a broad or narrow 
brin'd Hat And that theſe little Concerns 
of Blood, ought to be perfectly governed by 
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committed, you! have the Aſſurance to 


maintain it; and to argue for the Murther 


againſt Law and Goſpel. In ſhort, Lthink 
you ſtand in the greateſt Defnner rer e 
rity of all Men living. 1 

Philot. How ſo? 

 Philal. J have given you ſome Fa my Rea- 
ſons; - and you ſhall have the reſt. 

1. You ſcorn to reſer your Differences to 
the Law ; but make your {elves your own 
Judges. ü 


Philot. If the n el not makes | 


a ſufficient Proviſion for the Honour of Gen- 


tlemen, they muſt right their own Cane; 3 


and there's an End ont. 
Philal. You would do well to prefer A Bill | 


againſt all Kings and Parliaments ſince the 


Conqueſt ; and if that won't do, Challenge 
the. Crown, and- the two Houſes at their 


next Meeting, to give you Satisfaction. Do 
you not perceive, That by thus taking the 


Buſineſs out of the Hands of the Govern- 


ment, you both reproach, and in Effect, 
renounce it at your Pleaſure. The Laws 


very well ſuppoſe, that People are apt 


to be too partial and paſſionate in their 


own Concerns ; - and therefore remit tq- a 
publick Deciſion: Now tis a Kind of Max- 
im with us, That zo _—_—_— Pore be wiſer 
than the REO 
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| Philot. What would you have me com- 
plain to a Magiſtrate, when a Man gives 
me the ye; or any ſuch Sort of Afront ? 
Theſe Things won't bear an Action; and 


yet a Gentleman will rather dye than put 


them up. LAT s + | 

_ Philal.: By the way, a Lye was not coun- 
ted ſo mortal an Affront till Charles the Fifth 
happened to ſay, he was no Gnteleman that 
would take it. Now what has England to 
do with Germany? If an Emperour throws 


out an un weigh d Sentence, muſt we be go- 


verned by it? Are Law and Juſtice ſuch 


Phantoms, that a Speniſh Rhodomontade 
ſhould make them vaniſh ? Or muſt a Fo- 


reign Prince's Humour command farther 
than his legal Authority? -— 
_ Philot, The Prince's Opinion is the Stan- 
dard of Mode. And to be preciſe and ſin- 
gular, looks like Spleen, and Monkery, and 
ill Breeding. You know when Dyoniſius of 
Sicily had a Fit of Geometry upon him, his 
Court took it immediately. You could 
ſcarce meet a Man of Quality without a 
Pair of Compaſſes about him; and Viſits 
were moſtly ſpent about Squares and Circles. 
But as ſoon as the King grew weary, the 
Faſhion was quite laid aſide. And then as 
Plutarch obſerves, nothing was a greater 
Pedant than a Mathematician. 

| eie. 
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Philal. Vou lay fo much Streſs upon theſe 


Compliances, one would think you took 


them for part of your Allzgiance. 


' Philot.. Not to follow a Prince's Opinion, 


is in effect to ſay, he is miſtaken; which is 
an unhandſom Reflection. 

Philal. In Things indifferent you ſay well. 
But where Juſtice and Conſcience are con- 
cerned, meer Complaiſance ſhould not car- 
ry it. By the. Extent of your Maxim, you 


would have made an admirable A*thiapian 


Courtier. 1 5 
Philot. What is that? 1 
Philal. Diodorus Siculus tells us ( Biblioth. 

. 3. ) That the Ethiopians happened once 


to have a One-Eyed Bandy-Leg'd Prince; 


now ſuch a Perſon would have made butan 
odd Figure if care. had not been taken.. 
Philot. Pray how did the Court behave 


themſelves upon this Accident? 


. Philal, Like Men of Honour. They 
made a Faſhionof their Prince's Misfortune ; 
and immediately ſhut up one of Natures 
Windows, and got a ſort of Scotch-Booz to 
bend their Hams in. 

Philos. I think Icould have imitated Alex- 
anders wry Neck, as well as the Macedo- 
nians. But this which you mention is 2 
chargeable Faſhion. -, 8 
Pzpilal. However it prevailed fo far, that 
2 Gentleman would no more appear —_ 
1 rait 
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ſtrait Legs, or TWO Eyes in his Head, than. 
you would in a Pink*d-Doublet, or Boot- 
Hoſe· Tops. You fee how far g good Breeding 
will carry a Man, if he will Bit ſtick to 25 
Principle. But to return. 

Your ſaying that theſe Indignities Won't 
bear an Action, is to confeſs that the Wiſdom 
of the Nation has thought them below No- 
tice. And will you venture your Al upon a 
Cauſe, which would be hiſſed out of all the 
Courts of England as ridiculous? Will you 
take away a Man's Life upon à Provoca- 
tion, for which no Government will allow 
you Six- pen y Worth of Damages? A Com- 

plaint fitter for a Boy to run to his Mother 
with, than to diſorder a Man. If there 
was but a few of you, and you ſhould. talk 
at this Rate, you would be ſent to B--lum ; 
but Defendit numerus; and that 8 the beſt of 
your m—_ 

Philot. As the Caſe ſtands, He who refu- 
ſes a Challenge, loſes the Reputation of a 
Gentleman; none of that Quality Will N 

him Company. as 

Philal. Lucifer's Excommunication. ex 
actly! And I perceive you dread the Cenſure 
much more than that of the Church. The 
beſt on't is, you are ſomewhat out in ut 
Calculation. For there are not a, few of 
good Extraction, of another Opinion. 85 


Pilot. 
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Pphilot. I ſuppoſe you mean Eccleſiaſticks. 
Now we have nothing to ſay to them: 
Their Frofeſſion exempts them from a Ne- 


eeſſity ol Eighti ng 
- Philal. I mean Seculars too. T hope tlie 


Temporal Lords and Commons are no Pea- 


fants. And will they account any Perſon 
infamous for the Regularity of his Behavi- 
our? For not breaking thoſe Laws which 
they either made, or approved themſelves? 
At this Rate they mult be a very extraordi- 
nary Aſſembly; and Weſtminſter altogether 
as 2 a Sight as the Tower: W ill not the 
Judges and Juſtices go for Gentlemen; and 
do you thinkthey will avoid a Man's Com- 
pany for declining a Challenge ; and yet 
commit and hang him up for ſucceeding in 
it? Pray don't make the Governing Part of 
a Nation ſo extravagantly ridiculous. There 
are many other grave Perſons of Worth 
and Blood, who would give the Cauſe 
againſt you: But I find none of theſe will 
paſs Muſter. It ſeems Beau s, and Bulh's, 


and their wiſe Admirers, have ſeized che 


Heralds Office; and engroſſed all the Quality 
JJ ll Ä 
Philot. When you have declaimed till 
you are weary, I muſt tell you that we 
have no ſmall Party of as much Honour, and 
Value, as any you have mentioned; WHO 
will very hardly! be brought over to your 
Sentiment. | Philal. 


— 
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Pjhilal. T hope not. Tis true, I know 
ſome People are all Quality: You: would 
think they were made up of nothing but 
Title and Genealogy. If you happen to en- 
counter a Prejudice, or croſs upon their Fan- 
cy, they are too conſiderable to underſtand 
Gu. heſe, I confeſs, I almoſt deſpair of; 
lax ove their Number is not great. By the 
Way, let me tell you, your Fraternity 
take a very great Liberty in their Opinion; 
you make nothing to renounce the Publick 
Senſe in Matters of the higheſt Impor- 
tance: And count that a noble Atchieve- 
ment, which the Laws puniſn as a capital 
Offence. Now to ſet up a Notion of Ho- 
nour ' againſt. the Government, with ſuch 
Carcumitances: as theſe, is of very dange- 
rous Conſequence.  ?Tis ſuch an Affront 
to the Conſtitution; ſuch a deliberate Con- 
tempt ; ſuch an open Defiance of Authori- 
ty, as nothing can be more. It makes the 
Laws cheap and ridiculous; the Solemni- 
ties of Juſtice a piece of Pageantry ; the 
Bench a few reverend Prophets, or Schara- 
. in Scarlet. And thus by expoſing 
the Adminiſtration, the very Foundations 
75 Dass and Property are ſhaken and 
Philot. Certainly you are retained by the 
Whole Corporation of Cowards, you make 


o tragical a Buſineſs ont: 
ABR. - | Philal. 


—_— 


men, are alike. fair in the Eye of 
and the ſame Rewards are aſſigned to both. 
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Philal. By your , Favour - To have our 
Swords ready to execute the Orders of eve- 
ry paultry Paſſion; To put Murther into 
our Creed, and cut Throats upon profeſſed 
Principles, is a tragical Buſineſs; and I be- 

Philot. Trouble not your ſelf; we value 


neither your Judges, nor your Juries. If 


we kill fairly, we have always Intereſt at 
Court to bring us of. | | | 


 Philal. You may ſer up a Science againſt | 
the Government ; and range. murthering 


under Diſcipline. and Rule; and call it by 
what fine Names you pleaſe: But your 
Methods of Killing and that of 2 


Juſtice; 


As for your Friends in Court, tis to be ho- 
ped that Princes in time will reſent the 
Breach of their Laws, and the Loſs of their 
Subjects, a little more heartily: That they 
will not encourage a Practice which inſults 
their Authority, and ridicules their Mini- 
ſters; and keeps up a Spirit of Barbarity 
throughout the Nation. Beſides, there are 


Things they call Appeals; and in that Caſe 


you know. your Pardon is out of Doors. 
_ Philot, We, muſt take our Chance for 


that. E243. 23.69 11% 


+»Philal. Lou are hardy Men fome of you. 


Ik all the Subje as ſhould take the fame Li- 


berty, 
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berty, we ſhould have wild Work. er 
ſay, the Government is defective in conſi 
dering the Reſpects of Honour; and there. 
fore are reſolved to be your own Carvers. 
What if the underſort of People ſhould 
take the Hint, and practice upon it, in the 
Inſtance of Property? Look ye Neighbour; 
Clays a ſharp Country. Fellow) the Fine 
"Folks have. gotten away all the Land from us; 
For my Part I want ſo many Score Acres tolive 
eaſily, and I ſuppoſe ou do ſo too; and T think 
our Induſtry deſerves it. Iit true, Eſtates 
are otherwiſe” ſettled ; and 1 ſbould believe 
"my \ ſelf | obliged to obſerve in Countries Cu. 
ſtom, if others would do the ſame : But I per- 
ceive the Gentry can ſet the Conſtitution aſide 
without an) Seruple. They © can” tilt through 
one anothers Lungs in a Bravado, though the 
Law makes hanging Matter ot, W hy '(bould 
ne be more Slaves to the Government than 
others; Jm ſure we do not get ſo much by it? 
We ave enough of us; let us mind our Baſmeſs. 
Tis true, this would be a lewd Project; 
but tis the Conſequence of your own Prin- 
<iple ; therefore have a Care of- ſetting the 
Example. 8 11449 V. Fe 
Philot. Tfwe take a greater kreedlom with 
the Government than the V ulgar, our Qua- 
lity is our Excuſe ; that will bear us out. 
Philal. Quite contrary. For Fir#, a Gen- 


Aleman! is ſuppoſed to bè bettet acquainted 


With 
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with the Laws than a Peaſant; therefore his 
hyealing them muſt be a greater Fault; becauſe 
it implies more of Contempt in the Action. 

Secondly, Where the Example is of worſe. 
Conſequence, the Careto check it ſhould be 
the greater. The Influence of Men of Fi- 
; Wl que is conſiderable; When they are at the 


- Head of an ill Cuſtom, they have preſentiy 


2 Train to attend them. The Infection 
; Wl ſpreads like Lightning; and tis a Credit to 
þ live counter to Reaſon and Regularity. The 
s ſender Principles, the looſe Practices of 


+ WE theſe Men, is that which has ſo effectuallyß 


I debauched the Age. This is it which has ex- 
- Wl poſed Virtue, and baniſhed Religion, and al- 
molt buried the Diſtinctions of Good and Evil. 


tled by Law] thoſe who have the greateſt: 
Share of this Privilege, are moſt obliged to 
obſerve the publick Regulations. The Go- 
vernment is a greater Benefactor to ſuch Per- 
ſons; and they are very ungenerous and un- 


that enjoys Honour and Eſtate by a Society, 
has greater Engagements to regard it, than 
he who receives Only a common Protection. 
One has perhaps a L000 J. per Annum for 
keeping the Laws; and the other, nothing 


Sd 


2 
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which is moſt to blame then, if they br 
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Thirdly, Since Quality is a Diſtinction ſet- 
grateful, if they fly in the Face of it. A Man 


but his Labour ſor his Pains: And — 
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Pͤhilot. You ſeem to forget, that their 

Fortune and Condition follows their Birth; 
fo that they are only obliged to their Fami. 
| ly for the Advantag . n | . 

- Philal. You argue too fait. Pray are not 
Deſcents and Inheritances governed by 
_ What om Ins we Ne to _ 

ge or Property, without it? A Man when 
7 is — may as eaſily be born to 

Loo000 l. a Year, as to 10 Pence. The 
Trouble to himſelf, or his Mother, is much 
the ſame as to that Matter. People come in- 
to the World in Turłey the ſame Way they 
do here; and yet, excepting the Royal Fa- 
mily, they get but little by it. Nature has ſet 
us all upon a Level, as to theſe Things: *Tis 
only the Conſtitution which makes the Diffe- 
rence; and therefore thoſe who have rhe Ad- 
— ſhould pay it a proportionable Re- 


_ Philot. I perceive you are coming on 
again; and to ſtop you a little, let me tell 
you, tis my Obſervation, That the Cuſtom 
of Duels puts Gentlemen upon their good 
Behaviour; tis a Check upon Converſation, 

and makes it more inoffenſive than it would 
be Ootllerwiſe. V 

- Philal. An admirable Remedy! Juſt ſuch 

a one as Deatli is againſt all Diſeaſes. If 

there muſt be Diſputes, is not Squabling leſs 

inconvenient than Murther? Had = a 
CT * 4 
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Man better have a black Eye, than a Nap- 
kin drawn through him; and bleed rather 
at the Noſe than at the Heart? Theſe Con- 
teſts, though much better let alone, make 
neither Orphans nor Widows; nor perpetu- 
ateFeuds among Families. Beſides, the Diſ. 
orders of Converſation may be prevented 
without ſucha dangerous Expedient; For not 
to mention Religion, a moderate Share of 
Prudence and Behaviour will do the Buſi- 
neſs. Tis not yet the Faſhion, for Women of 
Quality to tilt, Now though they can hate 
one another pretty heartily; though their 
Humours are full as nice, and their Paſſions 
as ſtrong, as thoſe of the other Sex ; yet'the 
Senſe of Decency is ſufficient to keep them 
from coarſe Language, and rude Provocations. 

Philot. However, Miſunderſtandings will 
happen ſometimes. And when they do, it 
does not become Gentlemen tomanagethem 
like leſſer People. Their Revenges mult be 
particular; as well as the reſt of their 
Breeding, It looks as odly for them to quar- 
rel, as to ſalute like a Clown. _ 

Philal. So that I perceive if Butchers had 
but the Manners to go to Sharps, Gentlemen 
would be contented with a Rubber at Cuffs, 
Ifthey muſt be ſingular in their Diſputes, let 
it be tor the better I beſeech you. Let us not 
be ſo vain, as to think it a Commendation 
to be more unreaſonable in our Demands, 
EG K2 and 
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and more ſavage in our Reſetirments than 
the meaneſt, and moſt undiſciplined. If they 
muſt run counter to the Vulgar 1n every 
Thing, I wonder they don't leave off 
Swearing, Driaking, Oc. Theſe, by their 
Aſſiſtance, are grown Plebeian Vices: Inſo- 
much that Porters and Footmen, are as 118 
fect in them as themſelves. | 

Philot. I grant you, Clowns may box i it 
of, and be quiet; this way of Satisfaction 
is agreeable enough to their little Pretenſj- 
ons. But the Honour of a Gentleman muſt 
have other ſort of Damages. 

Philal. If the Diſpute was between Peaſant 
ak Gentleman, you would ſay ſomething, 
though not enough. But you know a Gen- 
tleman is not obliged, to fight another wlio 
is not ſo. Now where the Condition of the 
diſobliged is equal, at leaſt to the Degree of 
Gentlemen ; why ſhould the Affront be 
counted ſo mortal an Injury? Tknow no 
Reaſor for this; unleſs you will ſay, That 


Men of Quality are obliged to be more 


bloody and implacable; and to carry their 
Paſſions to greater Heights: of Fury, than 
other People. But this Plea proves them 
really leſs, not greater than the common 
Sive of Mankind; and is far wide of the 
true Character of Honour. If Quality con- 
fiſts ia ſuch Sallies as theſe are; Tigers and 
Fiends may put in * a conſiderabfe — 5 

11 © 1 Philot. 
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Of DUELLING. 133 
Philot. Tf this way of deciding Quarrels 
among Gentlemen were peculiar to our Age, 
or Country, your Reaſoning would have 
more Force; but we have almoſt a general 
Preſcription of Time and Place againſt you. 
Philal. Not ſo general as may be brought 
for the Heathen Religion, or the Alcoran; 


and yet I hope you will not plead in Defence 


of either of thefe. To give you an Inſtance 
near home. The French you know are far 


from being an inconſiderable Nation. Their 


Nobility are as numerous, and their Pre- 
tenſions as well ſupported ; they have as 
much Fire in their Tempers, and as much 
Regard for their Honour, as any of their 
Neighbours : Notwithſtanding this, yeu-ſee 


the Practice of Duelling is abſolutely ſuß- 
preſſed; and they are all contented to refer 


their Grievances to the Government. 
Philot. The French King takes more Care 
to right a Gentleman's Honour, than is done 
with us; which makes the Caſe different. 
Philal. Particular Satisfaction for every 
Affront in Converſation cannot be award- 


ed by Stated Lams; the Circumſtances are 


too many to be brought within a Rule. A 
Prince muſt be little leſs than abſolute to 
do this effectually. Now ſuch a Stretch of 


Prerogatiye, would be agreeable neither to 


the Engliſh Genius, nor Conſtitution. And is 
it not a hard Caſe, that we muſt either de- 
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ſtrous Injuſtice; what an Ingratitude; 
what an inſufferable Pride mult it then be, 
for private Men to erect a Magiltracy of 
their own ; to Judge and Exec; in Mat. 
ters of Life and Death; and to Hung and 
Dram within themſelves? If the Subjects 
may ſet the Laws aſide with ſo little Cere- 
mony, and make ſupplemental Proviſions 
at Diſcretion, the Significancy of Govern- 
ment will be unintelligible. If Authority 
may be {lighted in an Inſtance of ſo high a 
Nature, why not in a Hundred? And when 
the Fences are thus broken down, Peace and 
Property Good-night! HH 
Philot. Your mentioning the French, puts 
me in. Mind of the old Romans; they were a 
very brave People: Pray what was their Pra. 
fie in the Caſe; for J have almoſt forgot it? 
. Philal, Not at all for your Purpoſe. Tis 
true, There was a Sort of Duelling among 
them, as that cf the Horatii, and Curatii; 
pf Manlius Torquatus, and the Gaul that chal- 
lenged the Army. But then there was a Dit- 
+ ference in the Perſons and Occaſion. Theſe 
Puelliſts were Enemies, Subjects of diffe- 
b © 2 fen 
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rent Princes, a Sort of Fighting Repreſenta- 
tives, Choſen like David and Golzah, tg de- 
cide the Controverſy of the Field. At leaſt, 
the Conteſt was allowed by publick Autho- 


rity; and undertaken upon the Score of 


their Country. But as tor one Subject's cut- 
ting another's Throat about private Di- 
ſputes, they were perfect Strangers to theſe 
Methods of Juſtice. When Milo killed Clo- 
dius upon the Road, though there was no 
ſuch,Thing as a Challenge; though Tally 
proves it no more than a Rencounter; yet 
becauſe there was a former Miſunderſtan- 


ding between them; neither the Rherorick 


of the Council, nor the Bravery of the Pxi- 


ſoner, could prevent the Sentence. 


 Philot. After all; you cannot deny but that 
the preſent Caſtom has prevail d for ſeveral Ages. 

Philal. So have à great many other ill 
Things beſides. There is ſcarcely any Extra- 
vagance ſo ſingular as to want a Precedent. 
But Cuſtom without Reaſon, is no better 
than ancient Error. And now ſince you press 


your Preſcription, I ſhall trace it to the Ori- 


ginal. Now the Practice of Subjects right- - 
ing themſelves by the Sword, was introdu- 


ced by the Lombards, Saxons, and Normans. 


A People, who poſſibly at that timeof Day, 
had not Brains to decide the Matter any 
other Way. For how much ſoever they may 


be of Kin to us, we muſt own they were a 
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very unpoliſhed Sort of Mortals; and why 
ſhould we be tied up to the Dictates of Pa. 
ganiſm and Ignorance ? Ita Man's Houſe, 
and Habit, and Eating, was not better than 
theirs ; he would not be thought to have 
much of the Spirit of a Gentleman. If we 
are bound to implicit Submiſſion; if we are 
to follow, Antiquity, without any Excepti. 
ons of Judgment; Why don't we feed upon 
Ma#, and lodge in Caves, and go almoſt Na- 
ted? And to come nearer our Northern An- 
ceſtors; why don't we vindicate our ſelves 
by Tryal Ordeal; bathe our Innocence in 
(calding Mater; and hop over heated Pl ow⸗ 
ſhares blindfold 7 ? 

Farther, We may obſer! ve, that the "bY 
barity of this Cuſtom was ſome what reſtrai- 
ned, and bound up tocertain Forms of Law. 
The Occaſion was Free. conſiderable: 
Either for wiping off Imputations of Trea- 
Jon, or proſecuting Appeals of Murther, or 
trying Titles of Land. As for the Diſputes 
.of Sharpers, of Bottles, Dice, and Wenches, 
we don't read of any Proviſions made for 
the Honour of ſuch Sparks, and Diverſions 
as theſe... We may obſerve, _ 

Secondly; That the Men were juſt come off 
from Heathenjim ; and very undiſciplined 
in Life. Their Reaſon was in the Oar ; and 
be eir Underſtandings as low astheir Morals. 
his Contlition-of T hing made their Pag, 
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ces either miſlead or indulge them. They 


tryed for Murther. 
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had Authority to miſguide their Conſcience, 
to encourage their Revenge; and in ſome 
Meaſure to excuſe it. The Writ of Combate 
was made out in the King's Courts; and the 
whole Manage of the Quarrel under the Di- 
rection of the Government, Iwas none of 
their way to be kill'd in Hugger-mugger;and 


ſteal aS tabbing as they do now. (Cotton. Poſtum.) 


Thirdly, If they fought without publick Al- 
lowance, and any Perſon fell in the Quar- 
rel, the Survivers were apprehended and 
 Fourthly, Theſe Combats, though govern- 
ed by theſe Reſtrictions, and under the 
Countenance of Law, were always con- 
demned by the Cenſure of the Church. _ 
Philot. Do you. think then, they are not 


a ” * 


capable of Regulation? 


Philal. No more than Adultery. This 
Practice is Malum in ſe; and an ill Thing 
cannot be done within a Rule. Tis a ſtrong 
Poyſon, it muſt be expelled; for all the 
Cooking in Nature will ne'er make Diet 
ont. Tis true, there are Degrees in Defor- 
mity, as well as Beauty; and therefore ſome 
Caſes may be more remarkable thanothers. 
For the Purpoſe; when a Gentleman of 
Eſtate fights an indigent Bully, Who poſſi- 
bly knows no more how to live in this 
World than he does in the next. This Man 
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g ry to ſee his N eighbour in wy Cir 
ances. And when it comes once to 
The Strength of his Malice, and the 
Opiaien of his Skill, will pick a Quarrel 
from a ſlender Occaſion. Now ſhould I de 
fire him to get an anſwerable Fortune before 
the Glove comes: To make the Hazards of 
the Combat equal, their Pockets as well as 
their Weapons, ſhould be in ſome Meaſure 
adjuſted. To throw down a few Farthings, 
and make a Noiſe to have them covered 
with Gold, would be abſurd in a Mager: 
Anda Man muſt be very weak to accept 
it. And if Life be either valuable to keep, 
or dangerous to loſe, one would think the 
Parallel ſhould hold. This venturing All 
againſt Nothing, puts me in mind of Mart 
Antony, who a ter he had loſt the Battle 
at Atium, and was er up in Alexan- 
aria, would needs ſend Auguſt us a Chal- 
_—_ Cæſar's Anſwer was, 7 hat if he was 
Living, there were other Ways of Di- 
ſparhb E ides Fighting him; And for his Part, 
ar ode not trouble him ſelf to be his Executio- 
ner. Antony, I ſuppoſe, thought the Return 
reaſonable; and in a 5. Time did his 
own Buſineſs. 
Pphilot. I conſeſs, as you have repreſented 
the Caſe, it looks odd y enough. 
Fhilal. Iwill give 2 gn. that's more 


odd, if you call it ſo. 1 mean the Nah 
of Seconds, and __ 
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This is ſuch a Maſterpiece ; that I think 
no Deſcription can reach it. Theſe Under- - 
ullers in Diſtraction, are ſuch implicit 
Mortals as are not to be matched upon any 
other Occaſion : A perfect Stranger ſhall 
engage them at the firſt Word. To ask Que- 
ſtions would be ungentile. On they gowith- 
out any Acquaintance, either with the Man, 
or the Matter. A moſt honourable Under- 
taking, to fight about they know not what; 
for, and againſt, they know not whom ! So 
that for ought they can tell, they may be 
under the pious Neceſfity of murthering 

their Father. = | 
Philot. However, you can't ſay there is 

any Malice Prepence. 3 HE 
_ Philal. Right! There is nothing Preperce ; 
neither Malice nor Reaſon. But for all that 
I don't like a Man that can hate at firſt 
Sight ; and kill Extempore? 3 
Philot. You miſtake; a Second is not an- 
gry. He only engages in Complaiſance to 

his Principal. ö 
Philal. So much the worſe; becauſe it 
argues the greater Contempt of Human 
Kind. For my Heart, I can't underſtand 
a Combatant that can kill in cool Blood ; 
and ſhew the utmoſt Effects of Rage with- 
out Paſſion ! Tis a Sign his common Tem- 
per is as bad as the Malice, and Provocati- 
ons of other People, This Stoical Im prove- 
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ment, is the Philoſophy of a Butcher. It 
makes a Beaſt of an Enemy; and knocks 
him down with as little Concern as if he 
. 5 
Philot. To requite you for your extraor- 
dinary Inſtances, I will give you a pretty 
tough one on the other Side. If a Soldier re- 
 tuſes a Challenge from another, he will not 
only be counted a Coward ; but in all like- 
lihood, Caſhiered into the Bargain. | 
\ Philal. The Caſe is hard, I confeſs, but 
not yours; for you are none of the Militar) 
Lit. To thoſe who may be concerned, 1 
anſwer. 1 


1. You know the Challenger is puniſhed | 


as well as the Challanged; which Diſcipline 
will prevenr the Caſe from being common. 
But when it does happen, it may be replied 
8 | 5 
Second Place, That he who profeſſes Arms, 


may prove his Courage by more defenſible 


Inſtances. His former Behaviour in the 


Field, is oftentimes ſufficient to wipe off an 


Aſperſion of Cowardiſe. LES”. 
' Thiraly, If he is not furniſhed with Proof 
this Way: Let him defire his Superiour 
Officer, that the next time he is drawn out, 
the Challenger may be poſted near him; 
And then would I heartily convince him, 
and the Enemy to boot, that T wanted no 
Reſolution. If a Man miſcarries in ſuch 
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1 "Tra, he may juſtify, himſelf to bis Rea- 
jon. He dyes in his Calling; and if. no- 
thing elſe hinders, he Nay look the other 
World in the Face. | 


Philot. But a Soldier may [RET AR | 


wait a long while for ſuch an Opportunity 
of purging himſelf: And would you have 
him ſtarved, and laughed at, in the mean 
Tune ©”. 

Philal. Let him remember le is a P 
ſtian, as well as a Soldier; and that he was 
firſt Lifted under God Almi ohty. 

Now a Man of - Honour will rather 
ſtarve, than be falſe to a ſolemn Engage- 
ment. And where the Cauſe is juſt, he is to 
be commended for his Conſtanc And if In- 
tereſt ſtrikes in too, tis not only criminal, 
but Weakneſs to deſert it. 

As for the Point of Contempt, let him re- 
turn it with Pity ; Tis no Diſhonour.to be 
undervalued by thoſe who want either 
Underftanding, or Conſcience, .. or both. 
if bare Contempt without Reaſon is ſo ter- 
ribly Significant, a Fool would be better 
than a Philoſopher ; a Slave than an Empe- 


rour; provided the firſt: had but the Inſo- 
lence to Scorn the latter. 


Philot. For all that, you will havea grear | 


many againſt you. 
Philal. So there are a great many Sheep, 
but I think ne'er the Wiſer for their 57 
P' pilot. 
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 Philot, Do you think then this Cuſtom is 
ſo abſolutely forbidden by Religion ? 
 Philal. I am ſurprized one Baptized 
ſhould put the Queſtion ! In earneſt, I be. 
lieve this Notion of Honour as much an 
Idol, as Nebuchadnezar's Golden Image: is 
ſet up by the ſame Intereſt ; and probably 
has done more Miſchief. | 
 Philot. If it be fo, the Metal muſt be good; 
according to your own Compariſon. 
Philal. Yes. But. the Worſhip is ſtark 
naught ; and leſs to be choſen than the Fier 
Furnace. *T'1s great Pity ſo much good Blood 
ſhould be offered at it. That Men who have 
ſuch Opportunities for Senſe, ſhould be en- 
tangled in ſo monſtrous an Abſurdity ! That 
thote who might be the Ornament of their 
Age, and Detence of their Country, ſhould 
make themſelves a Misfortune to both 
Philos. I believe the Danger of the Ad- 
venture makes them think it Honourable. 
 Philal. Look you! To riſque the Main 
without Reaſon or Warrant, is Raſhneſs: 
*Tis to be more Stupid than Brave. If a 
Man ſhould leap a Garret, or vault down 
the Monument; do you imagine he would 
leave the Memory of a Heroe behind him? 
Pj)ßilot. Methinks tis fine to ſeem above 
the Impreſſions of Fear; and to Flaſh in 


the Face of Danger. NN, 
N E . Phila. 
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Philal. I grant you, "Fortitude: is a very 


= KS the Conduct of Prudence and Juſtice: 
Without this Aſſiſtance, the beſt Event will 
prove Ruinous; and the Victory it ſelfa Defeat. 

Philot. You mean Religion will not en- 
dure the Duelling Principle. __ . 

Philal. No more than all the W ince 
þ Simon Magus. Tis a Principle ſo full of Pride, 
and Paſſion, and Revenge; fo Tempeſtuous 
s and Abſurd ; fo abſolutely unallied to Rea- 
ſon and Good - nature, that poliſh'd Heathen- 
7 iſm would be aſhamed on't. In a Word, 
b Tis as Contrary to the Tendency and Tem- 
f per of Chriſtianity, as Hab's Creed is to the 
t ales; ; as Light 1 is to Darkneſs, as God 
5 is to the Devil. 


the Character of a Gentleman. 

Philal. Fear it not. As long as the — 
are on our ſide, the Heraldry is all ſafe. And 
if it were otherwiſe, let us remember weare 
Chriſtians. If there happens a Competition 
between theſe two Pretentions, let us drop 
the Gentleman and keep the 3 for 
he is a Perſon of the belt Quality.” 

Philot. Say you 10)? 

Philal,, Yes. I ſay a Chriſtian 2 no 
Gentleman, i is more a Perſon of Canditian, 
than a Gentleman and no Chriſtian. The 
ſormer i is more nobly Related, born to a 
greater 


valuable Quality. But then it muſt be un- 


, * — * * 
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Philot. Tis a band Matter 0 part with 
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greater Turtune, and better founded i in ber 
ſonal Merit. e 910 60! 
- - Philot. Lou 4 Griieidaing. 1 wiſh You 
would: enlarge upon this Head. 
W Nou know my Baſineſs is ee 
; any Divine will give you Satisfaction. 
Philo Upon ſecond D they need 
not; a little of the Bible will do it without 


them. T0 ſpeak frankly; I am ſo well ſatis. 


fied upon the Whole, that I am reſolved to 
take no notice of my Spark; but I am 
afraid he Will poſt me up kc tor a > Coward, and 
how then? Ig 

Philal. I would nd it no more aha the 


Railing. of a Feaver, or 4 oe 
ing „ 


from Bedlm. 25 

Philot. I ſhall take —_ Aeiek. But! 
muſt tell you withal, That if he draws up- 
on me in the Streets, Iwill not be ſo paſſive 
i 91 let the Sun ſhine dagen Ct uf L can 

eh ito) 5: ns 

" Bbilal, I have nothing: to ſay as 1 
Bur then you ſhould wiſh the Occaſion may 
never happen; and keep your Reſolution 
to your ſelf; For to give Out this Sort of Lan. 
guage, looks too like: a Provocation: And 
if you ſhould be ſo unfortunately ſet upon, 
be ſure you keep e che ne” of 
po Ie 1:5 g- 940m ei NEMS 
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* THE FIFTH 
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5 Philotimis and Philalethes. 
On N 4 
a Aa HA 1 falle humour- 
n ſome, inſipid Creatures 
75 are Men! Sure theſe 


S Thing gs God ever made ! 
Upon the Whole, Tthink e one might as good 
danch and og ooracth as be- frou ih 

Wit 
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derſtand the Conduct of the irſt Monks: 
but believe their Hiſtory miſreported. They 


fled the Perſecution of Mankind, more than 


that of a ſingle Tyrant. They prefer'd the 
Wilderneſs to the Town ; and found their 
Safety and their Satisfaction better ſecured in 
Solitude, than Society. For a wild Beaſt does 
not pretend above his Order ; and is fo frank 
as to diſcover his Deſign; But a Man is a 
Beaſt ; and yet has not the Modeſty to own 


it. Hah! Here is Philalethes, he has over- 


heard me: In earneſt, I ſhall be called to 
an Account for my Expoſtulations. 

Philul. What Mr. Hob's Ghoſt! No 
leſs than a Satyr upon your whole Kind? 
Pm not ſorry J have interrupted your Solilo- 
quies, except they had been better natured. 
Pj)hilot. I did not think you had been ſo 
near: But ſince you have catched me, give 
me Leave to tell you, I know the World; 
and upon Experiment I find, there is not 
one in Forty without Deſign, or Vanity, in 
their Converſation. Pray peruſe your Ac- 

uaintance well, and if vou don't diſcover 
ſome Faw in their Honelty, or their Hu- 
mour, I'm much miſtaken 
©. Philal, Are not you a Man, Philotimus: 
 Philot, What then? C30? ISS, 
\ *Philal. Then by yourown Confeſſion, ti 
forty to one but that ſome Partof the diſagree 
able Character belongs to your ſel Ph: 
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_ Philot. However, you know Odds will 
not win Wagers; Difficulties are not De- 
monſtrations; tis unreaſonable to argue 
from Improbabilities agaiuſt Matter of Fact. 
If I find my ſelf well; if my Conſtitution, 
or my Care, is my Preſervative, you muſt 
not charge the Plague upon me; becauſe J 
converſe with Epidemical Infection. 
Philal. Lou are reſolved to keep Mell with 
your ſelf : I doubt not but in Time your 
ood Opinion will reach your Neighbours : 
They may, to uſe your own Similitude, be 
as free from Contagion as your ſelf: And if 
they are ſeized, the Plague is not always 
Mortal. Beſides, it might have been your 
own Caſe. So that all Things conſidered, I 
hope you will not Mark the Houſe upon 
bare Suſpicion : And when the Tokens ap- 
pear, you will pity their Condition and en- 
deavour their Recovery. | 
Philot. To deal freely, I ſhall take Care 
of my ſelf, and ſo I ſuppoſe will every Body 
elſe that is wiſe. For that which People call 
Univerſal Benevolence, is but a Piece of Kpight 
Errantry: it looks prettily in a Romance; but 
in Life, tis neither prudent, nor practica- 


Philal. Do you think it ſo impracticable 
an Abſurdity to wiſh all People well; and 
endeavour to make them fo ? a 

" "Ke ,  Philot. 
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 Philot: What, of all Perſwaſions, Coun. 
tries, Tempers, and Conditions, whatſoe. 
V 
Philal. Yes. We comprehend: all Man- 
kind in the League. „„ 
Philot. You have a notable Graſp: I dare 
not ſtrain my Inclinations at that Rate. T 
love to keep fair with the World as well as 
you; but it may be upon different Reaſons, 
In a Word, I take Civility to be only a Com. 


pilance withthe Mode; Friendſhip but ano 
ther Name for Trade; All mercenary and 


deſigning. Indeed, conſidering the State of 
human Affairs, 'tis next to impoſſible to be 
otherwiſe. Where there is ſo much of Indi. 
gence, Competition, and Uncertainty, you 
muſt expect Self- Intereſt will govern. You 
may obſerve, That which you call Good 


| Nature, is moſt remarkable in the Young 
and Unexperienzed. Such Perſons I con- 


feſs are often very laviſh of their Favours, 


and careſſing in their Converſation : But 
theſe Bla ndiſhments ſeem only deſigned for 


a State of Impotence; that what they can't 
carry by Force and Foreſight, they may 


obtain by Flattery. Like unfledged Birds, 
they are fond of every one, that they may 
be Fed the bettzr. * And where this Reaſon 


fails, chac which I am going to add will ſup- 
ply it. e 
Philal. What is that? IS 

Philot. 


* 
. 
rn AST 


lot. 
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© Philo. Why ang People generally 
a 


don't think fo far as others, nor conſider a 


Neceſlity at a Diſtance : This often makes 
them more Liberal than Wiſe. They are apt 


to be over credulous at firſt Settingout; and 


cannot ſo well ſee through Artificeand Pre- 


rence : So that *ris no Wonder it they be- 
ſtow their Inclinations too freely upon their 


| 2 


Neighbours. 


Ppilal. This early Diſpofition to Oblize, 


appears to me an Impreſſion of Nature, 


which was intended for Continuance: For 
as the Uſe and Poſture of the Limbs hold 
the ame in Manhood as they were in In- 
fancy; ſo one would think the Motions of 
the Mind ſhould be ſet Right at firſt. And 
therefore when good Humour happens to 
wear off with Age, it ſeems to proceed from 


Miſmanagement ; and looks more like a 


Degeneracy of Nature, than an Improve- 


ment of Reaſon. If you pleaſe*to hear me, 


[ſhall endeavour to prove Univerſal Benevo- 

lence both an acknowledged, and a practica- 

— a 
Philot. Pray beginn. 


Philal. My firſt Argument then ſhall be 


drawn from Community of Nature. We 
are all caſt in the ſame Moald, allied in our 


Paſſions, and in our Faculties: We have the 
ſame Deſires to ſatisfy, and generally the 
ame Pleaſure in ſatisfying of them. All 

os | L 3 Man- 
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Mankind is as it were one great Being, di- 
vided into ſeveral Parts; every Part havin 
the ſame Properties and Affections with an- 
other. Now as we can't chuſe but deſire 
Accommodations for our own Support and 
_ Pleaſure ; ſo if we leave Nature to her Ori- 
5 Biaſs, if we heaken to the undepraved 
e of our Minds, we ſhall wiſh 
the ſame Conveniencies to others. For the 
apprehending a Being fo like our own, in 
proſperous Circumſtances, muſt be an Ad- 
vancement of our ſelves : By this we ſee as 
it were our own Nature pleaſed, and floy- 
riſhing in another. And thus much Mr. Hobs 
himſelf confeſſes to the Ruin of his Cauſe, 
That the Senſe of having communicated Satisfa- 
tion is naturally delightful. 
Philot. But will this Notion ſpread wide 
enough to do any ,Execution ? | 
Philal. Ves. For if a Man can but diſen- 
gage himſelf from the Exceſſes of Self. love, 
in a fingle Inſtance, he does the Buſineſs. If 
he can but wiſh well to another, without 
making Intereſt the only Motive, he ny 
be generous enough to take all Mankin 
into his Affections. For he that can do it to 
one, without any mercenary View, may tor 
the ſame Reaſon do it to a Million *Tis but 
repeating the Action, where for his Encou- 
ragement, the Pleaſure will be. likewiſe re- 
peated.--e NT. 
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Phlilot. You are going too faſt. The diffe- 


rent Capacities and Behaviour of Men, will 


leave your Repetition neither Senſe, nor 


Poſſi bility: For to love Inſignificancy is do- 

tage; and ſeldom paſſes any farther than 

Children or Relations.---- e 
Philal. For all that, one may wiſh a 


poor Man an Eſtate ; or a Fool Underſtand- 
ing; There is no unconquerable Averſion, 
nor ſo much as any Difficulty in theſe Things 


Philot. I fay farther ; to love malicious, 
and diſobliging Qualities, is impoſſible. 
Philal. It thoſe Qualities were inſeparable 
from the Object, I grant your Meaning: But 
where Malice is only Accidental, and Refor- 


mation poſſible, the Caſe is otherwiſe. A 


Phyſician may have a Kindneſs for the Pa- 
tient, without being fond of the Diſeaſe. 


Philot. To illuſtrate your Diſtinction. If 


a Man gives me a ſower Box on the Ear; 
I may love the Hand, though I don't like the 


Blow. T aſſure you he that can thus abſtract 


the Affront from the Perſon that gives it; 


l HL 4 Philot. 


and take off a Cuff ſo metaphyſically, is ve- 


ry much a Philoſopfa er. 
Philal. If you are not ſatisfyed, Il eonſi- 
der your Objection farther afterwards. At 
e I ſhall go on to a ſecond Proof, that 
Univerfal Benevolence is agreeable to hu- 
nan Nature; unleſs you have a Mind to 
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I Philot. Not juſt NOW. Take your Me- 


thod. nn 5 

_ Phila!, I prove my Point, from that Com. 
paſſion Which generally follows any con- 
ſiderable Mistortune. This Civility is fo 
very common, and ſo much expected, that 


| thoſe who are unconcerned at the Troubles 


of another, are called Inhumane, i, e. They 
are degenerated from their Kind; and don't 
deſerve the Name of Men. And does it not 
pla inly follow, that thoſe who are thus ſen- 
ſibly touched, muſt have a real Kindnels for 
the unfortunate? f 


 Philor, I think not. For Compaſſion is 
but the Conſequence of Infirmity ; and bot- 


tom'd upon Self- love. We are affected with 
what another ſuffers; becauſe this puts us 
in Mind we are not ſecure our ſelves. And 
when our Neighbour's Calamity diſcovers 
more than the Poſſibility of our own, tis no 
Wonder if we are ſomewhat uneaſy, 
. Philal. I grant you, Compaſſion may be 
ſometimes accounted fer, as you ſay: But 


then tis a Miſtake to ſuppoſe it can come 


from no other Cauſe, For 'tis eaſy to ob- 
ferve, that the moſt generqus Diſpoſitions 
are the moſt compaſſionate, Such Perſons, 


 thqugh their Fortune is never ſo well guard- 


ed; though the Greatneſs of their Mind 
.Exempts them from Fear, and makes them 
Raſt concerned for any Accident of their 
ee own, 


"Ig F two ca 
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own, yet none condole and ſympathize 
more heartily than they. Tis plain there- 


fore, that this Pity and Tenderneſs, being 


ſo void of Self-Intereſt, muſt proceed from 


Good-will. 


 Philot. Go on. I ſhall come in with you 


by and by. | | 5 
Philal. T affirm then in the _ 0 
Third Place, That tis not agreeable to the 
Attributes of God to ſuppoſe, that he has 
made the Nature of Man ſuch, that accord- 


ing to his Original Inclinations, he ſhould 
be unconcerned about the Happineſs of his 


Neighbour. 
Poe: Why ©? 1s | igang 
Philal. Becauſe, this would be a RefleRi- 

on, both upon the Goodneſs and Wiſdom of 

God Almighty. | 


Philot. Prove the Parts of your Aſſertion. 


 Philal. I. This Suppoſition is repugnant” 
to the Goodneſs of God. For can we ima- 


himſelf; who made all rational Creatures 
that they might be happy; can we ima- 
gine that he ſhould contradi& the Affecti- 
ons of his own Bleſſed Nature; and form a 


Being wholly unlike himſelf? A Being which 
he would not only hate as ſoon as it was 


made; but, which is more, he could im- 
pute his Diſlike to nothing but his own 
Workmanſhip ? But if either out of Indifſe- 
1358 nn; 
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gine that God, who is infinite Goodneſs 
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rency, or Diſaffection, *twas contrary to the 
Nature of Man to wiſh the Happineſs of 
another; he muſt be ſuch a Thing as I 
have deſcribed. And is it poſſible to con- 
ceive, That Goodneſs and Perfection can 
be the Parent of ſo unlovely an Off-ſpring ? 
That the over-flowing Generouſneſs of the 
Divine Nature, would create immortal 
Beings with mean or envious Principles ? 
To be thus furniſh'd, would make them 
both Miſerable and Troubleſome : Neither 
acceptable to this World, nor fit for the 
_— : 7 | | 5 
Philot. Theſe Inclinations you fo much 
diſlike are very common; therefore if they 
don't come from Above, you muſt find them 
out ſome other Original. , 

_ Philal. That will be done without Diffi- 
culty. To begin ; The Reaſon which hin- 
ders Men from wiſhing the Happineſs of 
others, proceeds ſometimes from the Pre- 
judices of Education ; from the ill Exam- 
ples and Flatteries of thoſe they firſt con- 
verſed with; and ſometimes tis afterwards 
contracted by their own Fault. The gene- 
ral Cauſe of this Depravation, is Covetouſ- 
neſs, and P - ide. | | 

1. An immoderate Love of Money ſpoils 
thoſe generous Diſpoſitions they were ſent 
into the World with. It confines their 
Aﬀeftions to their Pockets, and — up 
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their Deſires into the narrow and ſcanda- 


lous Compaſs of their own Concerns. 
Their Nature is ſo impoveriſh'd by their ill 
Management, that they are not able to 
ſpare one kind Wiſh from themſelves ; nor 
expend one generous Thought in Favour of 
another. | | 

 Philot. The Caſe is fomewhat worſe than 
you have repreſented it. People don't al- 
ways keep within the Terms of Neutrality. 
They are not contented to forbear wiſhing 
well ; but are oftentimes averſe to the Hap- 
pineſs of others. 8 

Philal. Right. When Pride ſtrikes in, 
that is the Conſequence. This Vice makes 
Men think their Neighbours Advantage 
prejudicial to their own; and that the great - 
eſt Pleaſure is to ſee others beneath them. 
Such an ill-natured Notion as this made 
Lucifer uneaſy, and envious in Heaven; 
and we know what was the Iſſue. Far be 
it from us to ſuppoſe, That God would 
ſtamp ſuch Ignoble, ſuch Apoſtatizing Qua- 
lities upon any rational Being. Theſe would 
not be the Image of the Deity, but the De- 
VII. 1 | 


, 


_ Philot. In my Opinion, Self-love ſeems 
the beſt Expedient to ſecure Individaals. 
By ſuch a Bent of Nature, a Man will be 
ſure to take Care of one; and not * 
J.. Fe OR Ade er Jay» 
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Buſineſs to the Generoſity of his Neigh- 
Philal. If every one could ſtand upon his 
own Legs, what you ſay would have a bet- 
ter Colour. However, your Object ion leads 
me to ſhew you, That it reflects upon the 
Wifdom of God, to ſuppoſe Men made with 
ſuch narrow inconverſable Inclinations: For 
by this Temper, they would be unfit for 
Society. But God has deſign'd Man a ſocia- 
ble Creature. To this End, he has ſent him 
into the World weak, and defenceleſs; ſo 
that without the Care of others, tis im- 
poſſible for him to ſubſiſt. And when he 
is beſt able to ſhiſt, if he had no Aſſiſtance 
or Converſe but his own, the Indigence of 
his Nature would make him very uneaſy, 

and ill ſupplied. n 

Now there is Nothing ſo ſtrongly ce- 
ments Socioty ; nothing makes it flower, 
and flouriſh ſo much, as a hearty Regard 
to the Publick Good. *Tis general Rind- 
neſs and Good Will, which eſtabliſhes the 
Peace, and promotes the Proſperity of a 
People: To ſay, This Diſpoſition keeps Men 
jiuſt and innoffenſive, is too mean a Com- 
mendation. It improves their Practice much 
higher; and makes them Munificent and 
Obliging. Without this Virtue, the pub- 
lick Union muſt unlooſe; the Strength de- 
cay; and the Pleaſure grow faint and ar 
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ouid. And can we ſuppoſe, | that God 


would underfurniſh Man for the State he 
deſigned him, and not afford him a Soul 
large enough to purſue his Happineſs? That 
he ſhould give him Solitary Principles; and 
yet intend him for publick Converſe ? Cre- 
ate him ſo, that he ſhall naturally care for 
nothing but himſelf ; and at the ſame Time, 
make his Intereſt depend upon mutual At- 
fection, and good Correſpondence with 
others? Is it imaginable, that ſuch'a com- 
prehenſive Wifdom ; which has made all 
Things in Number, Weight, and Meaſure; 
ſecured the Preſervation of Brates, by In- 
{tint and Sympathy; and made ſo fair a 
Provſion for the inferiour World; Is it to 


be conceived, I ſay, that ſo glorious a Pro- 


vidence ſhould not proportion the Faculties 


of his nobleſt Creatures; but ſend them 


into Being with Inclinations unſuitable to 
the Condition they mult neceſſarily be pla- 

Philot. Under Favour, there are other 
Materials for a Commonwealth, beſides ſtarł 
Love and Kznaneſs ; and I believe the Build- 
ing might laſt, without tmepering the Mor- 
tar with Honey. What do you ſay to the Fear 


of receiving Harm; and the Hopes of Aſſi- 


ſtance? Theſe are the Motives of Self- love; 
and I think ſufficient to make NMlen juſt? 
and willing to do a good Turn. 1 
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_ Philal. Truly I think not. I grant you, 
theſe Motives are not inſignificant: They 
have an Intereſt in Life; but not enough to 
puſh it to Perfection; and ſecure its Happi- 
neſs. For firſt, They will not reſtrain a ſe- 
cret Miſchief ; which conſidering the unfor- 
tiſied State of Mankind, is a great Defe&. 
Beſides, the Agreeableneſs of Society muſt 
loſt this way. Tis Inclination and En- 
dearment, that gives Life and Pleaſure. But 
when People have nothing but Fears, and 
Jealouſies, and Plots in their Heads, there 
is no Muſick in their Company. And farther, 
I would gladly know, how theſe ſcanty 
Principles can explain, why Men ſhould die 
for their Friends, and ſacrifice their Inte- 
reſt for their Country, without Neceſſity? 
By the Maxims of Self- love, ſuch Actions as 
theſe muſt be fooliſh and unnatural: And 
yet thoſe who are thus forgetful of them- 
ſelves, have been always reckon'd the No- 
bleſt, and beſt Deſerving. TB 
- Philor. You forget that there is ſuch a 
thing as Honour and Vain-Glory in the 
World. This is the Bait that catches the 
Men you ſpeak of: Tis the Reputation of 
the Action that fires their Spirits; and 
makes them ſo prodigal and reſigning. 
: Philal, In earneſt, you are catched your 
ſelf! Your Objection fuppoſes the Truth of 
what I am contending for. It ſuppoſes, * 
88 Be- 
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Benevolence and Generoſity are poſſeſſed of 


| the publick Eſteem ; that they have Cuſtom 
and Preſcription On their fide ; that they are 
the higheſt Improvements of the Wil; the 
; moſt admired and Heroick Qualities. Now 


'tis very ſtrange, ſo univerſal a, Conſent 


ſhould be founded in a Miſtake : ; and none 


; but Mr. Hobs, and ſome few of his Diſei- 


. plining, ſhould underſtand the Operations of 


t their own Minds ; and the right Conſtituti- 


d on of them. 

= Philot. Well! If this World won't atisfy 
, you, the other ſhall. I ſay then, That the 
| Fear of inviſible Powers, and the ExpeQaati- 


keep Men upon their good Behaviour; to be 
a Check upon their Privacies; and make 
them Honeſt at Midnight. And yetafter all, 
they may have no great Stomach to themat- 
ter. Tis the Rod, not the Inclination, which 
learns the Leſſon. 
Phill. I grant you the Diſciplining Part 
of Religion is very ſignificant. However, 


5 1 not sive a r Relicf 4 in chis 
aſe l. 


| Z — „upon your N, 
the —_ of it would, be loſt. For if the Na- 
ture of Man was averſe to generai Kiniueſs; 
if he could not chuſe but think it — 
wa to os any Body but himſelf; 


Got 


ons of future Puniſhments, are ſufficient to 
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__ "Godincommanding him to love his Neigh. 
bour, would oblige him to an Impoſſibility. 
We might as well be' commanded to taſte 
Gall as ſweet as Honey: For *tis as much 
in our Power, to alter the Perceptions of our 
Senſes," as to love any Thing - contrary 
to our Reaſon and Inclination. Upon this 
Suppolition therefore no Man could have 
an inward Affection for his Neighbour; 
which yet tis certain we are obliged to 
have. V 
© Philot. If I am uſed well, PIl ne'er trouble 
my ſelf about what People think. If they al- 
ways act like Friends, they may wiſb like 
Enemies, if they pleaſe. — 
Philal. Have a Care! If they are not ſo 
within, they will not be long ſo without, For 
if we had a Kind of Antipathy againſt mind- 
ing any Thing but our ſelves: If we thought 


our on Intereſt prejudiced, or our Quiet 


embarraſſed by being concerned for others; 
in this Caſe, all Offices of Humanity and 
Obligation, would be ſo many Ades of Fe- 
nance. And ſince the Opportunities of obli- 
ging return ſo faſt; to be commanded the 
Uſe of them, would make our Lives almoſt 
a perpetual Torment. It would be like 


feeding upon that we naturally abhor; 


which inſtead of nouriſhing, would throw 
us into Sweats and Convulſions. And at this 


Rate, a Kindneſs would often be a _—_ 
280 : tl 
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Receiver. The Upſhot is, That if the 
Mind of Man was naturally averſe from 
Wiſhing well to any Thing but himſelf, 
the Command of general Benevolence 


would be impoſſible to be entertain d in 


Principle, and Affection. And as for the 
Counterfeit in out ward Pr actice, that 
would be ſuch a Grievance to ill Nature, 


that very few; would ſubmit to it. For if 


Men are ſo unreaſonable, as not to be go- 
verned by Religion now, when tis both 
profitable and pleaſant; of how little Force 
would it be, ſhould it lie almoſt Wholly in 
Violence and Averſion? If Envy, and IIK 
nature, were the natural Frame and Comp 
plexion of the Mind, Religion would ſignify 


not much towards Reformation; ſo that Sor | 


ety could receive but ſmall. Advantage 
Enn, ied owls work 

Philot. Hold! Don't cry Victory; I have 
àReſerve for you. Beſides, youowe me ſome. 
datisfaction to an old Objection. 
Philal. What's:that ? 


. * 


Philot. I told you, that the Injuriouſneſs 


* 


and tie Vanity of a great Partof che World 
was ſuch, that general Kindneſs, if it came 


down from Speculation to Practice, would 


de quickly our of Doors. I confeſs, if we 
could ſtand clear of the Trowbleſome and the 
Freacherous, I could be as goo red as thie 
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Miſchief to the Doer, than a Benefit to the 
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that has either His err or hisSen: 
is about him. 


Men don't act always up to tlie Stretch of 
Inoffenſive, than they are. 


Viage ? D IEEE 4H 
Philal. Look you, all a1 Woge pro ud 


; Fiſt, we wm may how mg Exheir Wel M that 
8 ol alſo fromalle Preſpect of a he i 
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Beſt of you. But alas, we are in fece Romuli; 
and that's enough to ſtir any Man's Spleen, 


\Ppilal. You find Coldnets and Diſaffecti 60 
n very general; and thence you argue 
from Fact to Neceſſity. "Tis ſo, therefore it 
"muſt be ſo. Under favour, that's no Conſe. 
quence. I ſuppoſe that you'll grant, that 


their Capacities : And that tis poſſible for 
them to be much more Prudent, Benign, and 


Philot. What then would you have 2 
Man a Stock; muſt he not be ante of il 


from 1 ee and Diſorder of Mind. 
U 


Thoſe that give it are the greateſt Sufferer Ru 
They deſtroy their own Happineſs more WI ©} 
than ours. And under this Notion, they wil 900 
dcſerve our COmpaſſion much better than BY go. 
our Hatred: Our Chart Hilßh take them in rg 
as naturally as Bedlam. Tis true; there may Wl gig 
. Degrees of Difference? in the D. nor 
lit eſtat is all. And as weimay we 


E 


out of Hity, and common him 


43 14 1 [>} { 
Return. N Vi 214 10 18913 n me” and 
**Philor, "Hlow- 7 2s 0] bluoaT es Ee {os 
Fhilcl. fuch 
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Pzyhilal. Why, by our Kindneſs we ſhall ei- 
ther reform the injurious Perſon, or not; if 
we do, the Ground of our Diſlike is gone; 
and we have made him more commodious 
for our Purpoſe : If we are diſappointed, we 
ſhall: have the Satisfaction of doing Go 
againſt Evil; which as tis the moſt Divine 
Quality, foto maintain it, the Pleaſure is pro- 
portionably raifed: There is a fecret Triumph, 
and Exultation of Spirit, upon ſuch an Occa-' 
ſion. There is no one that acts in this Man- 
ner, who does not inwardly applaud him 
elf for it; which is as much as to ſay, God 
bids him go on. n 
Philor, If we may be kind to thoſe we be- 
leve our Enemies: If we can fall in Love 
with Malice and Oppoſition; then by Pari- 
tyof Reaſon, we may court undiſguiſed 
nm. Ind „„ © HET 
Philal. If by Kindneſs you mean Pity and 
good Wiſhes, I think it very practicable to 
90 thus far with an Enemy; but if you en- 
large your Senſe to Complacency and Affe- 
ction, I grant it impoſſible. Beſides, there is 
no need of winding up the String thus high; 


we are not obliged to be pleaſed with thoſe 


that do us Miſchief; the Goodneſs of God 
himſelf does not proceed thus far. For tho 
he is kind to the Upthankfid, and the Evil; 
and deſires the Converſion of a Sinner; yet he 


does not delight in him while he continues 


BW Philor. 
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_: Philot. When you have made the moſt of 
it, I foreſee this Latitndinarian Love will 
be expenſive; and therefore, L would glad. 
575 farther informed what is to be gotten 
TEL: oe og il red ore OE i ber tees. 
Fal Very much. In good earneſt, this 
Quality is well worth the courting; *tis-va- 
luable in Fortune, as well as in Beauty and 
Humour. Twill make a Man an Intereſt in 
the World. It removes Difficulties, and 
ſmootlis the Paſſage for Buſineſs; and like 
the Marriage of Princes, . there is Policy as 
well as Pleaſure in the Allianc:. You know 
the Trade of Life can't be driven without 
Partners; there is a reciprocal Dependance 
between the Greaze# and the Leait, And 
the, beſt Figure is but a Cypher, where it 
ſtands alone. For this Reaſon, a wiſe Man 
will ſtrengthen the Contederacy; and take 
in all the Help he can get. Now, there is 
nothing ſo engaging as a benevolent Diſpo- 
ſition. This Lemper makes a Man'sBeha 
viour inofenfive,. affable, and obliging ; it 
multiplies Friends; and diſarms the Malice 
of an Enemy. Me that is kind out of Princi- 
ple will be ſo to all the Advantages of De- 
cency and Compaſs. That which is natu-, 
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inequalities in his Humour. A Man cannot 
always ſtand bent; ſo that either Negli- 
gence or Paſſion, or Intereſt, will ſometime 
or other return the Poſture, and unmask - 
the Pretence; and then the Labour 1s all 
loſt, But the natural Complexion of Good: 
VVV 
_. Philot. Yes, till the Man breaks. 
Philal. No Fear of that. This Quality 
will do more than pay for its keeping. Re: 
member, that Power goes. in with the In- 
clinations of Courſe : Get but Mens Hearts, 
and their Hands will follow. But to do 


2 


%%%%%%CCC OOO now T0. 


e chis there is Nothing more likely than 
1 1 plauſible. and . obliging Honeſty. The 
| Charms of K | 


indneſs are irreſiſtable; they 
conquer, and captivate; and return wit 


n 5 : irre r 
e poll and Triumph. Belides,, the Aſſi- 
5 ſtance that comes from Inclination, is gene- 


rally ſafer, and more ſerviceable, than that 
which is haled in by Force or Money. 
He that reigns in the Affections is tlie hap- 
e p Prince; ſor in Love there's neither 
. Ireachery nor Heſertion. A Man remark-- 
„ bly obliging, 5 almoſt Proof, againſt tho 
o-. {W-7olt Malicious. "They'll be afraid of at- 
H. { #<king one ſo fortified in publick Eſteem; 
a- ind under fo facred a Character. Though 


. i 


s Vine may . be overlooked, tlie Ia 
id WW my ek ie Afton will prevent an In» 
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comes an, Addition to our own. Wiſh. 


| = tho he has not the Poſſeſſion of theſe 


this Cafe, the Laws of Nature give way 


n 


* 


- Philor. Will this Diſpoſition do us any 
farther Service? 6 | 

 Philal: Ves; our Affection toothers gives 
us 2 Share in their Happineſs; and fo be. 


ing well, enlarges a Man's Capacity of 
being Happy: This hinders his Satis. 
faction from being confined to his pri. 
vate Intereſt. He is really the better 
for whatever Good his Neighbour enjoys; 
becauſe every Thing of this Nature {atisfies 
his Deſires; and gives him that he delights 


* Philot. T,warrant you, his Mind is like a 
Burning Glaſs! The Rays of good Fortune 
from all-Diverfities of Points, concenter in 
his Benevolence; and excite an intenſe and 
tzaltipled ehre 

Philal. Yes. And in a great meaſure 
make him Maſter of all the Happineſs he 
fees, or hears of. All proſperous Events, 
all Improvements of Induſtry, and Bleſſing; 
of Providence which he is acquainted with, 
his excellent Temper gives him an Intereſt 
Things, he has what is moſt deſirable, the 
Satisfaction of them. Nay, I believe the 
8 Congratulation may be improved 
to exceed the Occafion; and make a Man 


1 


more happy than thoſe he rejoyces for. In 


* | « for 


” * 1 * 
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for the Encouragement of Goodneſs; ; the 


Stream riſes higher than the Fountain; and 
the Rebound is n chan the firſt Mo- 
tion. 

Philot. This i is a new way of ü 


the Spirit of Happineſs; the Chymiſtry of 


a Bee is nothing to it; it ſucks the Sweet, 
without irmpoveriſhing the : Flower. Were 


1 Maſter of this Secret, I would not concern 


my ſelf about laying 1 in the uſual Proviſion 
for Satisfaction. No, I would rather chuſe 


to be happy at the ſecond hand; that is 


much the eaſier way ; there the Gains come 
ina Main, without any Venture. For In- 
ſtance. I would not trouble my ſelf about 


getting an Eſtate; *twere only loving a 


lan deatly that has one; and that Will 
do as well. But the Miſchief i is, at prefent 
lam not a Man of that tortunate 1 


tion. . | 


Philal. The Der of Thought and ima 
gination you. know, is very great; and 
therefore tis Fong to ſer them the gw: 
way at work 

Philot. Be it ſo. I ſhall allow your Argu- 
ment in ſome meaſure; _ CHAS Ty A 
rag upon it. 

Philal. Which way 2 

Philot. Why, if Kind Wilhir ing and Obi 
ging are ſuch entertaining 5 If they 
Ay be carried up 55 tranſport,” and * 
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Senſuality ; then your general Benevolence 
is nothing but a refined Sort of Self love; 
becauſe it acts upon a foreſeen Reward. 1 
told you, Self, would be at the Bottom al. 


ter all. 5 
\ Philal. So let it, ſince it has Company. 


For let me tell you, to be delighted in the 


Happineſs of another, is ſo far from being 
mercenary, that tis an anfallible Proof of a 
natural and undiſſembled Goodneſs. How 
can we better demonſtrate the Reality of our 
Affections to a Friend, than by rejoycing 


at his Proſperity? As for the Pleaſure which 


attends ſo noble a Diſpoſition, the FxpeQa- 


tion ofthat is no vicious Self-deſign. For we 
are allowed to love our ſelves, as well as 
our Neighbour : So that the Proſpect of be- 


ing pleaſed; does not ' leſſen the Generoſity 
of the Action, if his Advantage was as fin- 
cerely ſought, and delighted in, as our 
own. Therefore by Charity's not ſeeki; 
her own, (which you know is made a Part 
of it's Character) is only meant, that it 
does not feek its own, without a joynt Re- 
ſpect to the Welfare of another: In ſhort, ! 
think the Pleaſure of Congratulation is fo 


far from a Fault, that the firſt Satisfaction 


ought rather to create a ſecond; we ſhould 


be pleaſed with our Pleaſure, becauſe it 


brings us the good News, that our Minds 


8 Philot 


rag reg #5 
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Philot. I confeſs I am beaten off here; 2 
but hope to ſucceed Veneer” in "my" next Ar. 


tempt. — 


to obſerve, that Envy and Diſquiet are un- 
ay Paſſions ; they fret and exhauſt the Spi- 
rits. The Mind i is as it were ſore, and put to 
Pain * ory turn; which i is a ait Intima- 
tion, Things are not in the Conditi 
ſhould be. s * PET 
f Paw: And what Help is there. for all 
this? 


preſent Remedy. This Balfamick 1 
cloſes the Wound, and ſcatters the An 
Likethe Motion of Reſtitution, it returns Na- a- 
ture to her Eaſe, and {ers her in the Poſture 
ſhe was made for. 

Philot. 1 grant you, Berevoleiits has a 
healing Quality; and fits very ſmooth at 
firſt, = as the Worldgoes the Conſequen- 
ces of itare more likely to make u 
than other iſe. 8 18 = 2.0 M2 

Philal. "How fo? 

Philot. If you look abroad; , you Wl and In- 
digence, and Diſa ppoititment, and V exati- 
on, much more common than Proſperity. 
Now this Predominancy of Misfortune lies 
very hard upon Benevolence; and makes the 
kindeſt People the greateſt Sufferers. Their 


* 


Compaſſion riſes in Proportion to their Ge- 


ne- 


Philal. In the mean ame give me rare 


Philal. A kind recondiling Tbought is 


\ 
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nerofi ty; their Tenderneſs is more paſſive 
whic makes a Foreign Clamity. ſtrike 
— and grow more pungent. Having 
a Deſires to relieve, but {mall Abilities 
to effect it; their good Nature mult needs 
grow troubleſome, becauſe twill often 
make em wiſh thoſe Things, which they 
ſee are impoſſible to compaſs. But others 
who keep: their Inclinations at Home, are 
not ſo much expoſed to Diſquiet; becauſe 
their Paſſions and Expectations being con- 
fined to their private Intereſt, they are 
concerned for no Misfortune but their own. 
Philal. Suppoſing What 200 u fay would 
hold, it would be no juſt Di couragement to 
Goodneſs ; conſidering how much it will be 
rewarded hereafter. | But becauſe your Ob- 
jection relates chiefly to the Preſent, I ſhall 
direct my Anfwer againſt that Senſe; And 
875 "Tam by Parts. 
rm therefore; that if a as does bu 
15 Conſideration with his Benevolence; 
18 Underſtanding be good, as well as his 
ih his Affection for the common Wel. 
fare will never hurt him. Fort 
1. He will perceive, that the unhapy) 
Part of the World is not fo numetous as at 
9 5 it 11 78 Thoſe: who are of low Con 
dition, tho? they may-ſeem moſt deſerted, 


are Not the worlt wr Pe for; 7s Their For: 


tune is little, tis true; and ſo e 
thei 


2 
nu & 


. ah woke, Yerrnch heads gn » 
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their Deſires ; which makes them want as 


few, Things as thoſe whoſe Poſſeſſions are 


larger. They have the Pleaſure of their Sen- 


ſes as well as others; and what is denyed in 
Variety, is ſupplied. by Labour; which 
ſharpens the Appetite, and ſtrengthens the 
/// ĩ EE re , 
2. As for thoſe. who are real Objects of 
Compaſſion, the old Maxim will in great 
meaſure relieve them; Dolor, ſi gravis bre- 
vis, ſi longus levis. At the worlt. Life and Mi- 
ſery will be diſpatched &re long; and then 


if they deſerve it, they are happy; as happy 
as Goodneſs eb 5 | 25 1 FRO 

Fe Commiſeration has a mixture of Satis- 
faction, as well as Trouble in it. By this a 
Man is conſcious he does the Office of a 
Friend; that he is of a generous and hu- 
man Diſpoſition. , T heſe Thoughts make 
the Pleaſure of the Sympathy equalize the 
Trouble ; if the Perſon be not very near, or 
the Calamity very great, which we are con- 
TS DI: as 9 

Philot. There is ſomething, in what you 
fay ; for J have obſerved, that Women will 
weep and condole with Abundance of Ten- 
derneſs and Affection: I believe they are 


pleaſed with the Pomp and Paſſion ↄftheir 


Sorrow; and think'themſelves the beſt na- 
A | Cl 3 w;tiies © Celts / þ4 ed AAS bd 14. 
ur d People in the World for 
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' Philal. We ſhould interpret all Signs of 


CIR 


good Nature in the faireſt Senſe. But I ſhall i 
proceed, and obſerve, . N 
4. A wife Well-wiſher will conſider, 7 
there is a Neceffity of Diſcipline ; both to ſe- | 
curetheOrdetly;and reclaim the Evil. Goals 1 
and Gibbets are as uſeful ina State, as great 1 
Places, and Patents of Honour. Where Good Ml . 
neſs is mutable, and Reaſon unabſolute, \ 
there mult be Rigour to fence in Duty, 5 
and check the Abuſe of Liberty. As Things Ml , 
ſtand, *tis not conceivable how Providence K. 
can govern without puniſhing. Upon the fn 
Contemplation, a good Man will no more al 
be diſturbed at the Methods of Correction, Ki. 
than by ſeeing his Friend take unpalatable 8 
Phyſick; which he knows to be proper for P; 
his Health. And as for thoſe who are loſt V, 
beyond Recovery, tho he wiſhes 'twere . 
other wiſęe, yet their Obſtinacy does not do 
fo COPY AE him as to make him un- an 
ee 
Philor. Is not ſuch a Sedateneſs, a Sign of 8 
Neglect, and Stoical Indifference ? _ ble 
_ Philal. Not at all. The Saints above are Wl the 
not afflicted at the Puniſhment of the dam- BW c.; 
ned; and yet they have Charity in Perfecti. ne. 
on: But your Objection runs into an abſurd con 
Inference. It dilutes the Happinefs of the In 
other World; and gives Hell an Influence Ad 


upon Heaven. 
e Philot, 


) 
[ 
l 
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Philot. I have nothing farther to object; 
and thereſore muſt be your Proſelyte: But 
if you have any more to ſay, let's hear it; 
for a Man can never be too well fortified 
againſt Cuſtom. N nc 

Philal. Yes. General Rindneſs may be re- 
commended from the Nobleneſs of ſuch a 
Temper. It ſprings from a generous Root; 
and ſpreads and flouriſhes upon the beſt 
Nouriſhment imaginable. There's nothing 
in it that is mercenary. or fantaſtical. ?Tis 
not ſupported by Chance or Humour; by 


Flattery or Deſign : it ſtands upon its own 


independent Strength; and holds on through 
all Oppoſition. Tis above Diſcouragement 


and ill Uſage; and not ſo much as checked 


into Indifferency, by frequent Injury and 
Provozation. I need ſay no more for this 
Vertue, than that ?tis the Temper of God. 
This Truth J ſhall take for granted. In- 
deed the Univerſe proves it; all the Powers 
and Delights of Nature are ſtanding Evi- 
dence: If Omnipotence were in other . 
Hands than Goodneſs, we ſhould feel terri- 
ble Effects ont. Now to reſemble God, is. 
the Perfection of Vertue; *tis-doing the wi- 
ſeſt, and the greateſt Action in its Kind. To 
mention but one Advantage, we can't re- 
commend our ſelves more effectually to God 


Almighty, than By delighting in the ſame 


Actions which he does. Love naturally 


ED 
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ariſes from Likeneſs of fDiſpoſition- Our . 
tation of another, 1s an unqueſtioned Proof 
that we value his Perſon, and admire his 
Choice; which lays a Kind of an Obligati. 
on for a Return. Such a Conſent of Wills, 
ſuch an Uniformity of Deſires, does as it 
were incorporate diſtindt Eſſences; and 
makcs us almoſt the ſame Thing with ano- 
ther; ſo that as long as he has a Regard 
for himſelf, he muſt have one for us too. By 
being of the fame Temper with God Al. 
mighty, we do as it were, engage his In- 
clinations to make us happy. While we 
are thus affected, he can no more be uncon- 
cerned about our Welfare, than he can deny 
himſelf; or put a N work pon his own At- 
| tributes 1811 

Philos. You may a to hold RON 9551 
For Tam ſo far convinced, That unleſs I am 
Kind to others, I ſhall now be forced tofall 
out with:my' ſelf. | 

Philal. May the kapee non benz be 

Philot. Ihope recollecting thelReaſons, 
will make it do 97 „ es agel 

91 507 12197 03 We, 'Your'Setvant. 
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ls ore Tears ſince the Publicati- 
ae 02 of this: ſmell Treattfe': 1 am 

7 ſol convinced, the Interest of 

og Religion is not a little.concern'd 
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een ies amang Perſons who'have a 
great Forte upon Cuſtum and Practice:. and 
where the Motion 18. ſtrong, the Direftion 
ſbould be well ſecured; Ius true, Milton treats 
the Argument, 4s be does ehe King, nith great 
Contempt : but to be ill uſed by ſucha Hand, 
and in ſuch Company, is rather an Handur than 
herwiſe.'. The Scripture (. ſays this Man) 
owns no ſuch Order; and : therefore they 
t. muſt be left tothe Mamination the Sons of 
deva met with. Biſhops or Presbyteus we 
know, And Deacoris we know, butwyhat 
are Chaplains ? ¶ Eicamocli p. 163.) He might 
have \aufivered in his dατ Words, (p.64. 
Tat they mere Houſhold Prieſts; ana given 
an Iaſtauce from the Cold Teſtament. Tur thore 
039 * fund, that Micah entertain d ne 
a- 
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Salary: and Diet; — after all told him, He He 
(ſhould: be a Father, and a Prieſt to him, 

(Fadg. 17. 10.) It ſeems, he did not think le 
had hired @ Servant with his ten Shekels. 4; 


for the Heathen, they had a modeſter Senſe if 


Religion, than to 705 their Gods of their Mini. 


ſters; and make them their own. The Roman 


e were 1 themſelves; * but had 
none Belong to them till they were Dead and De. 
ifyed. Towards the Declenſion of Philoſophy, 


nom and then a grave Pretender was drawn off 


by the Steams of the Kitchin. Lucian ridicales 


theſe Men for their little Compliances. One 
them it ſeems made his Court to the Lap-dog, to 


improve his Interem with the Lady. But an en. 


vious Foot man happening to ſmoak the Matter, 


broke a Feit upon the Favourite, and the Philo 
ſopher, and ſpoiled all. But theſe Sages don: 


come ſtrictly hs the Queſtion. Fry They were 


only Seculars ; and entertian d m_—_ Score 
of 75 not Religion. 
In the e the Buſineſs of 4 0 baplain 
7 not of the bighett 2 iquity. In the fr 
Ages the Clergy were ſupported by their Biſhy 
and generally lived under —— (Can. 
Apoſt.) And afterwards/\when they removei 
from tie Mother Church, they had Titles, i.. 
Cures aſſigned them ; much larger than ſingle 
— The fir#t C haptain I meet-with, was 
one Majorimus; 3 à ver unfortunate Perſon. 
He lived in the Reign of Diocleſian : And was 
Ordained bythe „* for the See q Car- 
lla ge; . 
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thage ; againſt the Catholick Biſhop Czcilian. 
He was ſet up and countenanced by his Patroneſs 
Lucilla, @ high Spirited Lady; who refuſed. 
Communion with Cæcilian, for being reproved 
by him when he was Arch-deacon. (Optat. Lib. 
I. cont. Parmen.) . However, by the Story, 
Majorinus might be no more than a Reader in 
the Family; who in the Cuſtom of thoſe Times, 
was leſs than a Sub-deacon. 5 
The wrong Uſe the rich Laity might make of 
theIndigence or Ambition of theſe Honſhold Cler- 
gy, was I ſuppoſe, the Reaſon why the Second 
Council of Orange (Can. 9. held Ann. 5330 
allow'd no Prieſt to reſide with Secular Perſons, 
nithout the Biſhop's Leave, CY, 
Dr: Heylin Reports ( Cypr. Ang.) That 
* Biſpop Laud obſerved, the Intereit of the 
Church prejudiced by the great Increaſe of 
* Chaplains in the Houſes f private Gentle» 
" men. To prevent thu Inconvenience, and 


ſome others, King Charles the Firſt publiſhed 


n Inſtructions to Archbiſhop Abbot, An. 1629. 
ontaining Orders to be executed by the Biſbops 


in the Province of Canterbury. Ihe Inſtructions 
n. {Were comprehended in ten Articles. The Sęventh 
t W110», That the Biſhops ſuffer none under 
e. Noble-men, and Men qualified by Law, to 
ole have any private Chaplain in his Houſe. 

14 WM 1 have mentioned theſe Inftances, to ſhew the 
on. N Dificulty of the Office. *Tis a nice Undertaking; 
pas end requires a more than ordinary Suffitiency. 
Ind therefore an mnexperienced, unballaſted 
_ N wo 
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Divine, muſt be an improper Miſionar). | 
were well 15 he underſtood a. 1 Mo, | 
and Ihings; if he was furniſhed both with Matter 

and Form; and rather brought bw Education, b 

than received it. For a Diſadvantage in th il ; 

Beginning of Buſineſs is not eaſily overcome, Ml | 

1 
( 
7 


'Fhere jhould be Vigilance in Converſation, a 
Sweetneſs of Temper, an unaffected Piety, and 
a noble Contempt of Intereft. And ſince the 
Clergy thus engaged, are more numerous than 
formerly, they ſhould manage with the greater 
Care. For when the Prieſthood is miſunder- Wl | 
food, Religion muzt decline of Courſe. Aud ( 
when Religion is gone, we have lot the beit il | 
Support of this Life, as well as the other. ;, 
This Reaſoning must be allowed, by thoſe nh Ml , 
are not ſank below the Dottrines of Provi Ml , 
dente. Indeed, if a Man ſets up for a Scey- ill | 
tick, I dont expect the Argument ſhould re. , 
liſh: But the Opinion of ſuch Judges is nei i 
ther Credit, nor Misfortuue. With theſe People, 
a Feit paſſes for a Demonſtration; and 1 ;; 
laugn, and confate, is the fame Thing. It 
8 8 1 
ſeems, Truth and Falſbood, depends upon their MI 4 
good Liking : And they haue the. peculiar I ,, 
Privilege 7 Hiiſbing Thiags in, or out of MI ,, 
Being, at Pleaſare. Who would expect [auth 


 Hights of Conceit from ſo humble Pretences , 
Tor an Athiett, if you will take his Word for i, 
16 a very deſpicable Mortal. Let us deſcriv , 
bim by his Tenents, and copy him a litile g. 

rom his omm Original. He i then no ww 2 
bd. | | ” tan 
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than @ Heap of Organized Duſt; a ſtalking 
Machine ; a Speaking Head without a Soul 
in it. His Thoughts are bound up by the Laws 
of Motion; his Aftjons are all preſcribed. He 
has no more Liberty than the Current of 4 
Stream ; or the Blait of a Tempeit. And where 
there is no Choice, there can be no Merit. The 
Creed of an Athei;t is a degrading Syſtem ; a 
mot mortifying Perſmaſion. No Advantages 
tan make him Shine: He ſtrikes himſelf out of 


all Claim to Regard : And has no Alliance to any 


honourable Diſtinctiun. He is the Off-ſpring of 
Chance; the Slave of Neceſſity; danced by 
Foreign Impulſes no leſs thun a Puppet: Igno- 
ble in his Deſcent ; Little in Life; and nothing 
at the End on't. Athieſm, the Reſult of Ig- 
norance. and Pride; of ſtrong Senſes, and feeble 
Reaſon ; of Good Eating, and I Living 
Athieſm, the Plague of Society; thi Corrupter 
F Manners ; and the Underminer of Proper- 
ty! What can the Raillery, the Reproaches, 
the ſupercilious Cenſures of this Set ſignify ? 
Why ſhould. they be raiſed above their Principle ; 


and rated higher than their own Valuation! They- 


are below all Conſideration, except that of Pity 
and Prayers; and theſe I heartily give them, 


If the Plainneſs of what Follows diſgaſts 
, the ſober Reader, I am ſorry for it. "Tis a 


Circumſtance which could not be declined, 


without Prejudice to the Subject. The 
Over-ſmoothneſs of an Argument, is apt to 
abate the Force. You muſt give it 4 Point, 


x. to 
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to mate way for Paſſage. Pleaſure cannot a]. 
ways be made the Vehicle of Health. And whey 
the Caſe requires it, no Man blames the Doctor 
For preferring the Cure to the Palate. Beſides, 
the bare Mention of ſome Practices is enough to 
Expoſe them. And when Things are a Satyr up. 
on themſeives, who can help it The Deformiy 
lies in the Monſter ; not in him that ſhows it. 
Tam far from deſiring à Depreſſion of the 
Laity ; or abetting any Spiritual Uſurpation, 
Honour and civil Pretences, are not Held at 
the Will of the Church ; and therefore, Sh: 
ſbould not ſeize without Warrant. To male 
Orders a Patent for Pride, and a Privilege for 
Misbehaviour, is much more than runs in the 
Commiſſion. I am pleading for no Cynica 
Neglect; no ill ſupported Forwardneſs; 10 
Briskneſs above Mens Buſineſs, or their Talent, 
But then I hope, tis no Harm for Church-men 
to maintain their Liberty; and keep the Proper- 
ty of their Perſaus to themſelves. Eſpecial | 
ſince they livæ amongit à Free People; and 
hade ſo good Evidence for their Tilte. Farther, 
There is no Fear of Levelling from this Enqui 
ry. For Independency does not ſuppoſe Equality: 
Freedom an D-grees are well enough Conſiſtent. 


Io prevent. all Miſconſtruttion. . I willing) 
grant it no Diſadvantage to a Gentleman to 
Belong to a Perſon of Quality; provided his 
Einployment be Secular. But the Function 
an Eccleſiaſtick, requires another - xc 
wy. 8 n 
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4 ning Right, a good Cauſe might oftentimes 
bs Wl have been loſt..; LAN want of fine Cloaths ta 
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Senſe in him: So that 
had the Uulgar Bad any Power in determts 
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Appearance than Reality. They Want 
either Force, or Inclination, to go to the Bot: 
tom, and try the Merits: So that when a 


Man is maim'd in his Credit, or burleſqud 


in his Office, he muſt not expect to do any 
great Execution. The Audience muſt be 
prepared no leſs than the Orator: For 
Reaſons, without a Diſpotition to receive 
them, ſignify not much: Where the Aſſent 
is barr'd up with Prejudice, the Weight of 
the Matter, and the Addreis of the Manage- 
ment, are ſcarcely felt. For Perſwaſiveneſs 
is the Effect of Eſteem, and right Under. 
ſtanding, It goes againſt the Grain, Gf Men 
to learn Conduct from thoſe be contemn : 
Tis a Contradiction of their oN Cebfure, 
and ſets the deſpiſed Perſon, in fone mea · 
ſure, aboye them. Beſides, Int 
from ſuch a Quarter, is often thought im- 
practicable, as well as unpleaſant: For tis 
generally preſumed, that Diſcourſes cannot 
riſe 9 above the Pitch of thoſe that 
make them; and that tis ſcarce poſſible, for 
oe inconſiderable Manto talk tothe Pur 255 
19 entertain 2 contemptible Opinion ( of a 

Per: 


Te 
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Pera cramps his Poems: ani diſables hi his 
Friendſhip; and puts him under a mighty 
Diſadvantage of doing any Good. Little 
Notions, and unfavourable Prepofſeſſions, 
give an ill Tincture to the Judgment, and a 


wrong Turn to the Scale: They keep Men 


from ſeeing Things in their true Colours; 
and allowing them their proper Weiglit: 
And thus good Arguments, and ſerviceable 
Advice, are oſten turned back, for want of 
Character and Recommendation. 
This Conſideration puts ill Men upon 


their Guard; They ſee the Truth of the 


Remark; and provide againſt the Conſe- 
quence. They make it their Buſineſs to 
miſrepreſent the Miniſters of Religion; to 
depreſs their Authority; and decry the Uſe- 
fulneſs of their Profeſſion. And when their 
Adverſaries, as they count them, are diſar- 
med of their Reputation, the Point is gain- 
ed, and the Diſturbance at an End. From 
hence forward tis to be hoped, They may 
have Pleaſure chou. Reſtraint; and Vice 


without Inſamy. 


For this — They would fam per- 
ſwade the World, that the Cle 8 no 
creditable: Addition by their O That 


they are rather diſtinguiſhed for rere 


ta than Regard. * wiſe Reaſons 

15 ſhould Pn Crime; and Pri 
hood « Rahmen And if fo, Thoſe who 
N 4 have 
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have it, ought to forfeit the Privileges of 
Birth and Education; or at leaſt, not enjoy 
them without Abatement. | 
Now, that there are ſome Perſons, and 
thoſe not all of the loweſt Rank, who ſeem 
to be of this unreaſonable Opinion, is tooap- 
parent; and thereſore I ſhall deſire them 
to conſider, That thoſe who account the 
Prieſthood a Leſſening of a Man's Quality, 
muſt either believe all Religion to be anIm- 
poſture ; or if they do own the Being of a 
God, their Apprehenſion of him is ſo ſcanda- 
lous and unworthy, that I think it would 
be a Kindneſs to them, to ſuppoſe them 
Athieſts : For *tis not ſo monſtrous and pro- 
voking, to deny the Exiſtence of a Deity, 
as to ſuppoſe him void of Excellency, and 
Perfection: To imagine him to be ſo far 
from being the Fountain of Honour, that 
he is rather to be accounted a Diſcredit to 
thoſe who belong to him ; and that a Per- 
ſon of Condition ought to be aſham'd of his 
Service: Such a Notion of God Almighty 
as this, beſides the Abſurdity of it, looks like 
a malicious Acknowledgement of his Being; 
Nr 62 make him capable of Contempt. 
But beſides that, the Function of the 
Clergy in general, is too often miſunder- 
ſtood; (Which in ſuch a ſceptical and li- 
centious Age, we need not wonder at) 
Thoſe who officiate in private Hou ſes bs 
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under a. Diſadvantages : Here the 
Maſter of the Family uſually expects an ex- 
traordinary Obſervance fr om the Prieſt; 
and returns him leſs Notice in Exchange, 
than to others of the ſame Order and Con- 
dition. Now one would think in Point of 
Reaſon that an Eccleſiaſtical (as well as a 
Civil or Military) Officer, ſhould be more 
conſiderꝰd within the Limits and Extent of 
his Employ, than elſewhere; both upon the 
account of the Turiſdiftion he hath there; 
and becauſe of the Advantage thoſe he j is 
| concern'd with, do or may receive from the 
l Execution'of his Office. 
5 Now the Reaſon of this unaccouiable 
practice, muſt be reſolved into one or both ; 
of theſe-Pretences ; either 
1. That a Clergy-man officiating ina 
Family, ought to be-entertain'd no other- 
wiſe than under the Notion of a Servant: or 
2. Becauſe tis in the Patron's Power to 
oblige the Prieſt with Church-Preferment. 
1 will be therefore the Deſign of theſe 
Papers to ſhew, - 
1. that a Prieſt or Chaplin! in a Family, 
is no Servant. d 
2. That Whatever fair Eapestatsogs the 
Patron may have given the Prieſt of future 
Advantage, thoſe are no ſufficient Grounds 
to juſtify an imperious Deportment on the 


one Hand; or a — onthe 
aher. | 1. 1 
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I. I ſhall prove, That a Prieſt, or Chap. 
lain in a Family, is no Servant; the con- 
trary of which I believe he is oſten thought 
to be, though tis not always ſpoken our. 
Now in order to the removing this Miſtake, 
nh 30 9707 
Fir fi Place, anſwer thoſe / Objections, 
which ſeem to have given the moſt proba- 
II give a ſhort Deſcription 
f the O a Chaplain, and ſhew how 
much it differs from that of a Servant. 
x. I ſhall anſwer thoſe Objections, which 
have given the moft probable Occaſion to 
this Miſtake : Among which, we may rec. 
kon the Prieſts being entertained with Diet. 
But that Eating at another's Table, does t 
not make a Man a Servant, is plain; for if fl 
it did, then every one that viſits his Friend, R 
it he happens to eat or drink without pay- f 
ing for it, muſt immediately forfeit his Li- 
berty. If it be ſaid, That tis not Eating 
now and then upon a Viſit, which brings a 
Man into the Condition of a Servant, but 
doing it conſtantly; and with the ſame Per- 
ſon : To this I anſwer, That if Eating by 
the Lear, makes a Man Servant for a Year, 
then Eating by the Day, muſt make him 
Servant for that Day: The only Differenco 
in this Caſe is, that the One who eats but 2 
Meal or two, comes into his Liberty ſooner 
than the other. += += 


2 
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But poſſibly, tis the. Priefts contract ing 
for Diet, Which makes him miſtaken for a 
Servant to him that affords it; and here tis 
ſuppoſed to come under the Notion of Was 
; ges, | becauſe the Prieſt is to do ſomething 
tor it. Now becauſe a Conſideration of 
this Nature, whether it be received in Mo- 
N ney or Diet, or both, is the ſame Thing: I 
fall prove, that a Man's Receiving Money 
n in Confideration of heſtowiug his Time and 
W Pains upon another, does not make him a 
Servatit to him that returns him a Recom- 
ch pence for his Trouble. For Example, Law- 
yers and Phyſicians have their Fees, or their 
Wages, if you pleaſe ; and yet I ſuppoſe 
none Will ſay, that they are Servants to all 
their Clients and Patients that / employ 
them; and if not to all, then for the ſame 
Reaſon not to any: The Judges have à Fee 
for every Cauſe Which is tryed at the Ni 
prius Bar; and a Juſtioe of Peace hatli Mo- 
ney allowed him for making a Warrant, 
which both of them may receive without 
forfeiting their Authority. The Houſe of 
Commons likewiſe, have Penſions from 
their Electors, during the Seſſion of Parlia- 
ment: I confeſs,” tis not uſually; paid now, 
but if they did receive it, as formerly they 
have dene, I hope no one would ſay, a 
Knight of a Shire was Servant to a Man of 
Forty Shillings per Aunum, becauſe he con- 
* oo tributed 
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tributed ſomething towards his Mainte- 
nance. In all theſe Caſes, a Man is enga- 
ged in the Buſineſs of others ; and receives 
a Conſideration for his Employment, and 
yet hath no Reaſon to be accounted a Ser- 
vant for his Pains. VVV 

If it be ſaid, that in moſt of theſe Inſtan- 
ces, the Salaries are afign'd by Law ; and 
conſequently, that there is no Contract be- 
tween him that receives, and him that gives 
the Conſideration: I anſwer, that there is 


a vertual, though not an expreſs Contract; 


becauſe the People have agreed, to conſent 
to whatever their Repreſentatives, {hall de- 
termine. 735 , JJV 
 2aly, As to the Caſe of the Lawyers, 
though their Fees are ſtated by Law, yet, 
every one chuſes whom he will make Uſe 
of; ſo that the voluntary Retaining any 
one, is no leſs than a plain Contract; and 
the giving him ſo much Money, upon Con- 
dition that he will plead for him. 
ah. Tis not the Contracting for Money 
in lieu of ſome other Exchange, which 
makes a Man a Servant; for then every one 


that ſells for Money would be a Servant to 


the Buyer; and. conſequently, 4 Pedlar 
might make himſelf. a. Maſter, of the beſt 


Merchant in London, if he ſhould happen to 


be ſo ambitious as to he his Cuſtomer: And 
Which is moſt to be lamented, We Man 
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could not by way of Contract receive Mo- 
ney with one Hand, without pa ing with 
his Liberty with the other, then the Land- 


the bare contracting for Rent, though he 
never receiv*d a Peny, is enough to brin 
him under; fo that according to this Opiniĩ- 
on, a Man cannot let his Farm, without de- 
miſing and granting away himſelf. | 
But further, That the Entertaining the 
Clergy with Diet and Salary, 1s no Argu- 
ment of their Subjection, will appear, if we 
conſider that we are bound to contribute to- 
wards the Support of our Parents if they 
ſtand in need of it; and yet I ſuppoſe it does 
not follow, that this makes us their Superi- 
ors: *Tis fo far from it, that our aſſiſting 
them, is accounted part of that Honour 


Communication therefore of part of our 
ey Wealth, to the Clergy officiating in our 


ch Houſes, is in Reaſon, nothing but a due 
nc KReſpect to their Function, and a grateful 
to Acknowledgment of their Care: What the 
lar Prieſt receives from us, is in Effect offered 
et to God Almighty ; becauſe tis given upon 


the Account of the Relation he hath to him; 
and the Advantages we receivefrom thence. 
This is honouriug God with our Subſtance ; who 

| in 


lord muſt be a Servant to the Tenant, for 


which the Fifth Commandment enjoyns us 
to pay them; and is ſo interpreted by our 
Saviour himſelf, St. Matth. 1 5. 4. 5. 6. The 
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in Regard he ſtands in need of Nothing 
himſelf, hath ordered thoſe Perſons (whom 


he hath ſet a- part to keep up his Service and 


Worſhip) to receive what Men preſent to 
him, in token of his overeignty and Pro- 
vidence. Thus what was offer d to God 
under the Old Teſtament (except what was 
ſpent in Sacrificing) was the Prieſt's Porti- 
on, aſſignd by the Divine Appointment, 
Numb. 8. 8, 9. and in the 20th. Verſe of 
that Chapter, the Reaſon why the Tribe of 
Levi was to have no Inheritance in the 
Land which was to be devided, 1s given, 
becauſe God promiſed: to be their Inheri- 
tance; that is, to give them thoſe Offerings 
which were made to him: And that this 
was a very liberal Aſſignment ; and much 
exceeded the Provifion which was made for 
the reſt of the Tribes, might eaſily be made 
good, were it not foreign to the preſent Ar. 
There are many other Places in the Old 
Teſtament, which may be alledg'd for th 
Confirmation of this Truth, as Leut. 18. 2. 
| Fob. 13. 14. Ezek. 44. 28, Sc. And that 
this Practice did not depend upon any Ce. 
remonial Conſtitution; but was founded in 
the unaiterable Reaſon of Things, will ap- 
pear if we look into the New Teftament; 
where St. Paul tells us, that God has ordain- 
ed thai thoſe that Preach the Goſpel (Which 
115 i | every 
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every Prieſt does who reads the New Te- 
ſtament) ſhould live of the Goſpel, 1 Cor. g. 
14. Our Spiritual Governours are Miniſters 
if God to us, as well as our Temporal, Rom. 
:3- 4- and therefore the Apoſtle's Inference, 
v. 6. may in a qualified Senſe at leaſt, be ap- 
plied to them, For this Cauſe pay you Tribute 
alſo. And that the fame Apoſtle did not be- 
lieve, that a Conſideration of this Nature 
ought to ſubjeCt the Clergy to Diſtance and 
ſubmiſſive Behaviour, is beyond Queſtion ; 
for he plainly tells the Corinthians, 1 Cor. g. 
11. If we have ſown anto you Spiritual Things, i 
it a great Thing, if we ſhall reap your Carnal 
Things ? It feems, he did not believe this 
Favour ſo extraordinary; or to have any 
ſuch commanding Quality in it, as to make 
him their Servant, or Dependant, if he had 
received it. Nay he tells them, that he had 
Power to eat and to drink ; that is, God had 
given him a Right to a competent Majnte- 
nance out of the Eſtates of thoſe he inftre- 
aed ; which without Queſtion, where rhe 
Circumſtances of the Perſon. will permit, 
ought to be proportioned with Reſpect to 
the Perſon repreſented ; and to the Nature 
and Quality of the Employ. Tis plain 


therefore, that the Apoſtle thought, thae if 


_— e lived out of the 1 of 
their Charge, yet they were not ſo mighti- 
ly indebted beyond a Poſſibility of 2 

N „ 
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tal; but that the Obligation was full az 
great on the other ſide; and the Reaſon 
why ſome. Men now a Days. are not of the 
ſame Mind, is, becauſe the Concerns of 
another World have none, or a very ſlen- 
dor Conſideration allowed them; for other- 
wiſe. without Queſtion, Men would look 
upon thoſe as none of their leaft beneficial 
Friends, who are appointed by God to 
guide them ſecurely in their 9 to Eter- 
nity: But now tis the Mode with too ma- 
ny, to live as if their Souls were the moſt 


inconſiderable Thing they carried about 


en. | 


4e. It may be objected, That every Fa- 


mily ought to be under rhe Government of 
one fingle Perſon; and becauſe the Prieſt is 
confeſſed not to be the Maſter, therefore he 
muſt be under Command; and conſequent: 
Iy a Servant. Now this is ſo {lender an Ob- 
jection, that I ſhould have waved the men- 
tion of it, but that ſome People ſeem deſi- 
rous of being impoſed upon in this Matter; 
and we know when Men are in Love witha 
Miſtake, the leaſt Appearance of a Reaſon 
is apt to entangle their Underſtandings; 
and make them overlook: the Evidence of 
an Aſſertion they are prejudiced againſt. 

Io what is objected therefore, I anſwer, 
That this Argument- proves all Boarders 


Servants, though their Office, or Quality, 
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be never ſo, much above thoſe they ſojourn 
with. I grant, the Prieſt is not to diſturb 
the Maſter of the Houſe in the Government 
of his Family; nor to intermeddle in his 
Affairs, (to do this were an unreaſonable 
Ineroachment) but the Living under his 
Roof makes him no more his Servant, than 
his Father or Mother are, when they reſide 
with him. i 3 
There may be ſeveral other Things urged 
againſt the Truth of the Propoſition I am 
to defend; but the ſolving the remaining 
t bObjections will fall in more conveniently, 
iter I have given a ſhort Deſcription of the 
Office of a Chaplin, and ſhewn how much 
it differs from that of a Servant; and ho- 
inconſiſtent it is with it; which I ſhall pro- 
ceed to. : | 
1. Therefore, The Office of a Clergy- 
an in a Family, is to Pray for, Bleſs, and 
give Abſolution to Thoſe he is concerned 


eli with ; which are all Acts of Authority and 
+ Tion. He is to Counſel, Exhort, 
ch 


ind Keprove the Mafter of the Family him- 
ell, upon occaſion (though with reſpect to 
is Station) which Offices are inconſiſtent 
"th the Condition of a Servant; and muſt 
e very unſucceſsfully | eee by him, 
s will further appear afterwards. 
2. He does not receive this Commiſſion 
om the Maſter of the Family, or from 
0 - 1 
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any human Authority, but from God him. | 
ſelf, whoſe Deputy he is in Things pertain- 
ing to Religion : He is not entertain'd upon 
any ſecular Account; or to manage any 


other Buſineſs. but what relates to another | 
World; and is Conſecrated to this Function f 
by the Divine Warrant and Appointment; : 
and conſequently he is God's Miniſter not 
Man's. The Place in which he is engaged 

is his Pariſh ; and the Difference between * 
a Parochial Prieſt and him, lies in this, That \ 
the Extent of his Charge is not ſo large as A 
that of a Pariſh Prieſt ; the one having but b 
only one ſingle Family to take care of; and © 
the other a great many: But the Office is . 
the ſame; and therefore the one hath no < 
more Reaſon to be accounted a Servant /a 
than the other. | Om 1 
3. However Pride, Ignorance, or Incon- 4 : 
ſideration, may ſometimes Byaſs Men ©: 
Minds; yet it they would but attend rol © 
their own- Practice, they would ſce that | | 
the Concern of a Prieſt in a Family, is a *** 
fervile Employment; becauſe in the A0 ©" 

 kenceofa Prieſt, the Maſter of. the Family cou 
ſupplies his Place, as far as lawfully he may to 
that is, in Praying and giving Thanks a 5 
Meat; which is a plain Confeſſion, tha © 
Men are fatisfied, that tis very impropeſ f 

to employ any of their Servants in the Fe 085 
tormance of Holy Offices; the uy g +; 
| | TT. Whi 
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which would be diſhonourable to God, and 
weaken the Force and Majeſty of Religi- 
on: And therefore when One Conſecrated 
to Holy Miniſtrations is not preſent, God 
ought to be addreſſed to by a Perſon of the 
greateſt Conſideration in the Family; which 
implicit Confeſſion of theirs, is both agree- 
able to the Reaſon of Mankind in general, 
and the Practice of the firſt Ages of the 
World, when the Civil and Eccleſiaſtical 
Authority were united; the ſame Perſon 
being both Prieft and Prince in his Family ; 
as appears from Abraham, Iſaact, Jacob, and 
Job's erecting Altars, and offering Sacrifi- 
ces: And before the Inſtitution of the N. 
ſaick Law (in which God choſe a diſtin& 
Tribe to ſerve him in Holy Offices) the 
Firſt-born, among other conſiderable Privi- 
leges, had the Prieſthood annext to his Birth- 
right. FRN» . 
by; This Notion of a Servant, deftroys 
the End and Deſign of the Prieſtly Office; 
it renders his Perſon cheap; and his Dif- 
courſe inſignificant ; it cauſes his Reproofs 
to be look d upon as preſumptious: and 


— 


makes a generous Freedom and impartial 


Plainnefs, to be interpreted a Forgettulneſs 
of Diſtance : And yet this Sort of Plain-deal-' 
ing is not more neceſſary toward any Sort 
of People, than thoſe who are Wealthy and 
Honourable : The Nature of their Circum- 

| —_ ſtances 
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ſtances being ſuch, as make the m much more 
apt to flatter themſelves, and to be flatter'd by 
others; which made St. Paul command St. 
Timothy, to charge thoſe that were Rich, that 


they ſbould not be High-minded The Apoſtle 
well knew, in what great Danger ſuch Per- 


ſons were oftaking the Heighthot their Con- 


dition amiſs ; and confiding too much in it; 
for to this unhappy Miſtake, they have not 
only the common Artifices of Self. love to 
betray them; but ſeveral confederate Cir- 
cumſtances from without, ſtrike in to carry 
on the Impoſture, and to cheat them into a 
Wrong Opinion of themſelves. They ſee 
how they are reverenced and admired, by 
almoſt all Sort of People; and that Men 
frequently refiga their Eaſe, their Liberty 
and Conſcience too, to purchaſe fewer 
Conveniences than they are already poſlels- 
ed of: They find that Wealth and Reputa- 
tion puts them into a Capacity of gratifying 
their Senſes; and their Humour, gives them 
many Opportunities of obligingtheir Friends, 
and cruſhing their Enemies, and makes 
their Will a Kind of Lay to their Inferiors 


and Dependants. Now theſe Advantages, 


when they are not throughly examined, but 


rated according to the Value which vulgar 


Eſtimation ſets upon them, are apt to ſwell 
them into an unreaſonable Conceit of them- 
ſelves; which Vanity is {till fed and as 
| | a | med, 
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med, becauſe they are oſten ſo unfortunate, 
as not to attend, that theſe worldly Accom- 
modations are Things really diſtinct from 
their Owners ; that theſe ornamental Pri- 
vileges are but a decent Varniſh, which en- 
riches no deeper than the Surface; an Im- 
preſſion, which, though Royal, cannot al- 
ter the Metal: But on the contrary, they 
are apt to fancy their Fortunes and 


themſelves to be all of a Piece; that this 
glorious Outſide grows out of ſome intrin- 


lick Prerogative, and is the genuine Luſtre 


and Complexion of their Nature. And 
ſince a flouriſhing Condition is thus apt to 


impoſe upon Men, and hath ſuch a natural 


Tendency to give them a falſe Idea of their 


own Excellency, have they .not need of a 


prudent and conſcientious Friend, to inſinu- 


ate that they have no eſſential Advantages 
above the reſt of Mankind, to awaken 
them into right Apprehenſions of Things, 
and reſcue them from that Deluſion wich 


their own Vanity, and the Ignorance, or De- 


ſign of other 85 often puts upon them 2 
Therefore if Men would have their Lives 


correct and ha 7 they ought to encourage 
their Friends, (eſpecially thoſe who are par- 


ticularly concern d in the Regulation of 
their Conſcience) to tell them of their Faults; 
they ſhould invite them to this Freedom, 
it not by expreſs Declaration, yet by I | 
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Deportment ; always receiving the Perfor- 
mance of the nice Office, with Demonſtra- 
tion of Pleafure and Satisfaction. Did Men 
conſider, how ſlippery and difficulcly ma- 
nageable an elevated Station 1s, they would 
— * diſcern, that it was not the ſafeſt way 
to truſt altogether to their own Conduct; 
but to take in the conſtant Aſſiſtance of a 
Religious Perſon; that ſo their Miſcarria- 
ges might be repreſented ; their Conſcien- 
ces directed in doubtful Cafes ; and their 
Minds fortifyed with Defenſatives proper 
to the Temptations ot their Condition and 
Temper. Indeed, the very Converſe of 
ſuch a Guide, if his Character was rightly 
underſtood, and prudently ſupported, would 
help to keep them upon their Guard ; and 
by ſtriking a Kind of Religious Awe upon 
their Spirits, make their - Converſation 
more ſtaunch and regular ; and often pre- 
vent their falling into any remarkable Ex- 
ceſſes : But theſe Advantages are all loſt 
upon thoſe who miſapprehend the Prieſt's 
Office; and entertain him upon the ſame 
Account they do their Footmen; only to 
garniſh the Table, and ſtuff out the Figure 
of the Family. When a Man hath received 
ſuch a diſparaging Notion of the Prieſt, 
and rang'd him amongſt his Servants, there 
is ſmall Liklihood of his being the better for 
his Company; for this Conceit will mu 
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his Carriage lofty and reſerv'd ; his Words, 


Geſtures, and Silence, will all carry Marks 
of Neglect and Imperiouſneſs in them: 
Which are plain and deſigned Intimations, 


that the Prieſt muſt not inſiſt upon the Pri- 
vileges of his Function; that he muſt not 
pretend to any Liberty, but what his Pa- 
tron is pleas'd to allow ; with the DireQi- 
on of whoſe Actions he is not to intermed- 


dle; nor remonſtrate againſt the Unreaſon - 


ableneſs ot any Practice; nor ſhow him 
the Danger of continuing in it: For though 


all this be done with Caution and Tender- 


neſs, and Reſpect, yet he muſt look for No- 
thing but Diſdain and Diſappointment in 
Requital, for preſuming to admoniſh his 


Superiors : Which is ſuch an Uſurpation 
upon Dominion and Quality as is not to be 


endur'd ; being neither agreeable to the 

ſervile Employment of the one, nor conſi- 

{tent with the Honour of the other 
5. This degrading the Prieſthood into a 


ſervile Office, takes off from that Venerati- 
on which is due to the ſolemn Myſteries of 


Religion; and makes them look common 
and contemptible, by being adminiftred by 
Perſons not ſui juris, but obnoxious to the 
Pleaſure of thoſe who receive them: God 
therefore, to prevent his Ordinances from 


falling into Contempt, and to/ make them 


effectual to procure the Happineſs of Man- 


94 kind, 
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kind, hath' given his Prieſts Authority over 
all they are concern'd with; they are to 
| bleſs the People in his Name; and the Au- 
thor of the Hebrens tells us, that without Con. 
| | tradition the leſs is bleſſed: of the better, Hebr. 
| 7. 7. They are called the Lord's Prieſts, 1 Sam. 
22. 17. The Meſſengers of the Lord of Hoſu, 
_ Mal. 2. 7. And in the New Teſtament they 
= are ſtiled the Stemards and Ambaſſadors of Gud; 
and made Overſeers of his Church by the Hol) 
Ghoſt, 2 Cor. 5. 20. Acts 20. 28. The Senſe 
of which Texts, and partly the Words, are 
| by the Appointment of our Church, appli 
| ed to thoſe who are ordain'd Prieits, to put 
| them in Mind of the Dignity of their Office; 
| ad the great Care they ought to take about 
the conſcientious Diſcharge of it. 
I confeſs, tis poſſible for a Prieſt to 
=. make himſelf a Servant; he may tis likely, t 
ll be Steward, ar Clerk of the Kitchen, if he i 
| pleaſes ;- (as Biſhop. Latimer complains 
1 ſome of the Clergy were forced to be in his o 
Time, Hejliz's Hiſt. Refor. p. 61.) but is WM v 
long as he does not engage in any Employ- f 
ment which is intended for State, or the t. 
Convenience of Life; as long as he keeps I 
to his Prieſtly Function, ſo long he may be t! 
aſſured he hath no Maſter in the Houſe; I. 
and for any to ſuppoſe he hath, is an unrea- IM tl 
ſonable and abſurd Miſtake : (to ſay no I t! 
. worſe of it) *tis an inverting tat. Orde {y 
. 1 8 0s 6 WICH t 
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' which God made between the Prieſt and 
People; and denies that Authority whi:h 
God hath granted for the Edification of his. 
Church. It endeavours to deſtroy that ho- 
nourable Relation which the Prieſt hath io 
the Divine Majeſty ( to whoſe Service he is 


; appropriated) which God 18 pleas'd to digni- 
1 fy him with, that he might have the great- 
| er Influence upon thoſe he is concern'd with; 
ly and be ſucceſsful in the Execution of his 
ſe Office : And therefore for a Patron to ac- 
re count ſuch a Conſecrated Perſon his Prieſt, 
li- as if he belonged to him as a Servant, is in 
ut effe & to challenge Divine Honours and to 


ſet up himſelf for a God: For if he is any 
Thing leſs, he muſt own that the Service of 


in the very Terms and Notion. of it, is in- 
tended for no Being Inferior to that which 
is ſuppos'd to be Divine. io 

If it be objected, That the Prieſt hath 
obliged himſelf. to remove with the Patron, 
when and whither he thinks fit; and there- 
fore ſeems to be in the ſame Condition with 
the reſt of the Attendants: To this Ianſwer, 
That this makes him no more a Servant 


Living amongſt the Tarters, would make 
the Prieſts Servants to the People; provided 


d over the Com- 


ſuppoſe a Biſhop Ordai, 


the Prieſt does not belong to him; for that 


„„ — — — 
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than the travelling and ambulatory way of 
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they were Chriſtians : To make it plainer, 
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pany of a Ship ; and that his Dioceſs lay on- 
y in one Bottom; can we imagine that he 
would loſe his Epiſcopal Power, and fall 
into the Condition of other Sea-men, as 
ſoon as the Ship was order'd to weigh An- 
chor ; and began to make its Voyage from 
one Port to another ? At this rate, a Man 
may call a Guardian Angel one of his Do- 
meſticks; becauſe for the Security and Pro- 
tection of their Charge, theſe benevolent 
Spirits are pleas'd to accompany us from 
one Place to another. I 1 the Scripture 
tells us, they are ſent forth to miniſter for 
thoſe who are Heirs of Salvation, Hebr. 1. 14. 
but then we muſt allow them to be God's 
Miniſters, nat ours; and ſo likewiſe are 
thoſe of whom I am now ſpeaking ; as 
among other Places, may be ſeen from 2 Cor. 
6. 4. God hath pleas'd to put the Clergy in 
joint Commiſſion with the Angels them- 
ſelves, for the Guidance of, and fſuperin- 
tending his Church. When St. John would 
have worſhipped the Angel which appear'd 
to him, he is forbid to do it; and the reaſon 
alleged is, becauſe I am thy fellow Servant, 
Rev. 19. 10. that is, as Grotius expounds 
it, we are both Ambaſſadors of the ſame 
King. And although St. John, and the reli W 2p 
of the Apoſtles, had Privileges peculiar tu {ec 
themſelves, both in reſpect of the Extent Tc 
of their Juriſdiction, the Infallibility of om 
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Doctrine, and other miraculous Gifts with 
which they were endowed ; to which Bi- 
ſhops themſelves, much leſs inferior Prieſts, 
have no reaſon to pretend ; yet though God 
was pleas d, for the more ſpeedy and effe- 
ual planting of Chriſtianity, to qualify the 
Apoſtles in an extraordinary Manner; and 
to give them a larger Commiſſion than 
to the Clergy of ſucceeding Ages; yet they 
all Act by the ſame Authority, and for the 
ſame End: Therefore the unfixt and moving 
Nature of a Cure, does not altar and de- 
grade the Office of a Prieſt: He is not leſs a 
Shepherd, becauſe the Flock happens ſome- 
times to wander unaccountably, from one 
Paſture to another: He is bound to attend 
the Charge he hath undertaken; and muſt 
anſwer the Neglect of it to God; and 
when it does not continue in the ſame Place, 
to accompany its Motion, is no more a Di- 
minution to his Office, than it is to that of a 
Judge to go the Circuit; whoſe Com miſſi- 
on is as conſiderable, though it travels 
with him from one Country to another, 
7 5 he had been always fix*d inWeſtminſter- 
="; rac 1 | 
If it be farther objected, That the Patron 
appoints the Hours of Prayer ; which 
ſeems to imply ſomething of Command : 
To this I anſwer, That in his chuſing the 
Time of Prayer, he does not appoint any 
0 5 Service 
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Service for himſelf, but only declares when 
He and his Houſhold are ready for God's 
Worſhip, and deſirous of the Prieſtly Abfo. 
lution and Bleſſipg, which is proper for him 
x0 do; becauſe the Family is employed in 
his Bufineſs, and under his Command; and 
therefore without his Permiſſion, they have 
not many times an Opportunity of meeting 
together for Divine Service: Which 1s ſtill 
more reaſonable; becauſe the Prieſt is ſup- 
poſed only to intend the Affairs of Religion; 
and to be always ready for the Performance 
of his Office; and conſequently, that Time 
which is moſt convenient for thoſe under his 
Care, and in which the Aſſembly is like to 
be moſt Numerous, he is by Vertue of his 
Office bound to obſerve, whether his Cure 
lies in a private Family, or a whole Pariſh. 
But laſtly, it may be urged, That the 1; 
of Hen. 8. cap. 28. calls the Patrons of Chap- 
lains their Maſters; and will any Man be 
ſo hardy, as to queſtion the Judgment and 
Determination of the Parliament? But here 
we may obſerve/, LH: i: 
_ Firſt, That though the Parliament calls 
them Servants, yet it does not Enad 
them ſuch. Now 'tis not impoſſible, but 
that the Penners of a.Bill'may ſometimes 
draw it up in improper Language. 
. Secondly, This Act calls only thoſe Patrons 
Maſters, who can give — . 
* ö x 8 | a Us 
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Pluralities. Having premiſed this Obſer- 
vation, I anſwer, with all due Submiſſion 
and Reſpect to his Legiſlative Council, that 
if the Queſtion was concerning any Civil 
Right, then 'tis confeſſed, tis in the Power 
of the Parliament either to limit, or take it 
away; becauſe the whole Power and Au- 
g thority of the Kingdom is there, either Per- 
| fonally, or by Repreſentation ; and there- 
- fore they may deprive any. Perſon of his 
f Honour, or Eſtate, (the Riglit of the Suc- 
0 ceſſion to the Crown excepted) as far as 
they pleaſe: Not that tis impoſſible for 
them to ac Unjuſtly, but only that what 
they Determine hath the Force of a Law; 
becauſe every Man is ſuppoſed to have gi- 
ven his Conſent to it. But here we muſt 
obſerve, That the Church is a diſtinct So- 
ciety from the State; and independent upon 
it: The Conſtitution of the Church is found- 
ed in the Appointment of Chriſt; in that 
Commiſſion which he gave the Apoſtles 
and their Succeſſors; and conſequently, 
does not | derive its Authority from any 
Earthly Power. The Civil Magiſtrate ne- 
ver yet made a Biſhop, Prieſt, or Deacon; 
nor ever can; and therefore we may ſafely 
affirm, without any Injury or Dilreſpe& 
do him, that he cannot make thoſe Spiri- 
ons tual Offices greater or leſs than they are: 
Therefore it God hath made the Prieſts 1 5 
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fice (as nothing is plainer in Scripture 
than that he hath) an Office of Govern- 
meut ,, Direction, and Superintendence 
over thoſe he is concerned with; then 


1 


*tis not in the Power of the Parliament 


to make his Condition ſervile; becauſe 
no Perſon, or Society of Perſons, can take 
away that Power which they never gave: 
The Parliament may with equal Right 


Enact, That Parents ſhall be ſubject to 


their Children; and that the Wife ſhall 
be her Husband's Miſtreſs, without a Com- 
pliment, as make tlie People the Prieſts 
Maſters; and give the Flock a Juriſdi- 
Ction over the Shepherd: They may with 


the ſame Juſtice, repeal the moſt Eſta- 


bliſhed Laws of Nature; and invert the 
Right of the two former Relations, as of 
this latter; for this hath its Eftabliſh- 
ment from the ſame God that the other 
have; and for Ends, at leaſt equally 
Weighty, and momentous. This Power 
of their Spiritual Governours they have 
no more Authority to Deſtroy, than they 
have to Vote down the Canon of Scripture; 
or to Decree, Sacrilege to be no Sin: 
Tis granted, That all Eccleſiaſtical Per- 
ſons, as they are Members of the State, are 

ſubject to its Authority; and that a Prieſt, 
or Biſhop, may properly be a Servant to 
the Magiſtrate, if he hold any 1 
=_ | m- 
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Employment under him; becauſe in this 
Caſe, he acts by a Commiſſion from the 
Civil Government but this only concerns 
him as he is a Member of the State; and 
does not in the leaſt affect his Spiritual Ca- 
pacity : The Power which reſults from 
that, flows from another Fountain ; and is 


given by our Saviour himſelf; and there- 
fore cannot be weakened, or recalled, by 
£ any State-Conſtitution whatever. Men 
f | ſhould do well therefore to conſider, That 


as à Prince hath no Reaſon to take it well 


as their Servants ; ſo *tis not over reſpect- 
h ful to God Almighty, to ſuppoſe his Mini- 
ſters ſtand in that inferior Relation to 
thoſe they are concern d with. ä 
To go to the Bottom of the Matter; and 
to put the Churches Independency beyond 
all Diſpute, I ſhallthrow the Argumeat in- 
to a Method, and Treat it a little more at 
Large. 


to be underſtood that by Church Pomer, I 
mean only that which is purely Spiritual: 
And that Eccleſiaſticks, as ſuch, can make 
no direct or indirect Claim to any other. 
And therefore, 


Princes than the Laity 
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g if the People ſhould look upon his Gen 


But to prevent Miſconſtruction, I deſire 


Firit, They are no leſs che Subjects of 
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Seal Their merely ſecular Eſtates, 


: their Civil Privileges and Juriſdictions, are 


all under the Cognizance of the State; of 
which they may be legally (though not al. 
ways equitably} diſſeized, whenever the 


Legillative Authority of a Kingdom ſhall 


think fit to do it: Having premifed this, ] 
fhall eadeavour to prove their Independen- 
ey in T hings purely Relating to their Fun- 


. Fromthe Originalof Redleſiafſical Au- 

thority. 5 O74 

2. From the End and Dehn of is 5 
From tlie Practice of the Primitive 

Church. Rd 

1. From the Oripinal of Eccleſiaſtical 


Authority : The Power of Governing the 


Cliuech,” and Performing the Offices of Re. 
ligion is neither any Gift of the People, nor 
held. by Commiſſion from Kings and Prin- 
ces: It 4prings from a greater Original; 

and derives no lower than from Heaven it 


elf. Our Bleſſed Saviour, who Redeem'd 


the Church, was pleaſed to ſettle the Admi- 
niſtration of it by his own Appointment: 
From him the Apoſtles received Authority 

to Teach and Govern; ſuch as were conver- 


ted by them; : the Words of their Commiſſt 
vizare phiny-and Expreſſed with all imagi- 


nable Advantage. A4s,my Father hath ſent me, 
eve jo fend I you ; whoſ oever Sins Je ys 


they 
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they are vemitted, &c. St. John 20, 21, 23. Upon 
this Account the Apoſtles are call'd Ambaſſa- 
dort and Mynifters of Christ, 1 Cor. 4. 1. And 
the People are commanded 20 Obey, and ſub- 
mit themſelves to thoſe who have this Spiritu- 
al Authority, Heb. 1 3. 17. Neither was 
this Power to expire with the Apoſtles, but 
to be conveyed BY LEON, through all 
1 | T 73 [OW BY ©. . 
Ages of the World; there being the ſame 
Cauſe for its Continuance, as for its firſt In- 
ſtitution: And .accordingly we find from 
St. Paul, that one Reaſon of his giving Titus 
the ſuper-1ntendency of Crete was, to ordain. 
lers in every City, Tir. 1. 5. Thus Clemens 
Romanus (1. Ep. ad Cor.) tells us, the Apoſtles 
in their Travels uſed toOrdain Biſhops, £9. 
for the, Advantage of ſuch as were only 
Chriſtians in Proſpe&;,' as well as for thoſe 
who were already converted. And thus 
the acred Order has been continued, with- 
out Interruption, for near 1700 Years : 
Now our Saviour, we know was no Tem-. 
poral Prince. He refuſed to interpoſe in a 
Caſe of Property; and declared expreſly, 
that his Kingdom Was not of this World, 
it. Luke-12. 14. St. Joh. 18. 36. from whence 


_—_ 
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tis plain, that the Authority which our Sa- 
our, ge the Church, can have no Depen- 
dance upon the State; becauſe it was never 
lerived from thence.” Tis true, all Power, 
both Sacred and aa originally eg 


N 


7et under the Jewiſh, and eſp "I 
| 0 Fir C hriſtian © Jeni, an I Crown 
and Mitre have been devided : And t hough 
the ſame'Perſons are capable of both, Vet 
the Claim muſt be made 5755 a different 
Account, and conveyed by Titles perfect 
diſtin And ſince tlie Eccleſiaſtical Autho- 
rity doth not hold of the Civil Magytr ate, 
it cannot be forfeited to him: As the State 
cannot  conſecrate Biſhop and Prieſts, ſo 
neither can they recal their Charakter, or 
N them in the Exerciſe of their Fundti 
there being no Reaſon, a Priy ſilege 
ſhon d be eitlier extinguiſhed, or limited 
by thoſe Who were never Maſters of the 
Grant: For What a Man, has no Power to 
Five, he can have no Right to take away 
his will further appear, if we .coalider the 
Means by whichthe Advanta es of Chriſt. 
anity are conveyed to us. Now that the 
Sacraments are neceſſary for this Purpoſe, i 
evident from Scripture : For concerning 
Baptiſm tis ſaid, That. except 4 Man he bor 
of Water, and of the Spirit, he cannot enter in- 
fo the Ring dom of. Goa . wh John 7 And the 
Lord's Siber 15 tiled by St. 5 Cor. 10 
6. ) The Communion of the Body and Blood f 
Chriſt; that is, the Means by which the Be- 
nefits of Chriſt's Death 22 7 applied to us. 50 


that without being Partakers of the Sacra-þ 


| ments, we can have no Pretence to the Co. 
FE _ 'venant 
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venant of Grace; no Title tothe Aſſiſtance 


of God's Spirit; nor APs + EFRON 'of 4 
Bleſſed Immortalit . 

Now I ſuppoſe, One. as Laity with 
pretend to an Authority to adminiſter the 
Sacraments: They will not challenge a 
Right to ſeal Covenants in Gods Name ;'6r 


to repreſent him in AQs of ſelemn Bleſfing 


and Abſolution. No diu (as the Apoftle 
argues) ought 10 take Ode a to himſelf; 
but he that 15 led, Gol; as Was Aaron, 


Heb. 5. 4. Tlie Fare of Corah and Uzziahg 


(Numb. 1 6. 2. Chron. 26.) are ſufficient 0 
deter all Secular Perſons from an Encroach-' 

ment of this Nature; which if made, God 
would both puniſnh the Uſurpation, an null 
the Act; as a Prince would be obliged to 
doin Point of Government, if any Perſon 
ſhould forge a Commiſſion in his Name. 
Now ſince the Sacraments; which are both 
neceſſary: to make us Members of the 
Church, and to convey the Advantages of 
Chriſtianity to us, are by our Saviour's-ſpe- 


cial Appointment entruſted with the Cler- 


8), and the Adminiſtration of them is lod- 
ged intheif Hands; from hence it follows, 


That thoſe who have the ſole Right of ad- 


mitting into a Society, or excluding from 


it; and of diſpenſing the Rewards and Pu- 
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nors of that Society; and can have no De. 
pendance upon any other. 

Secondly, The Independency of Eceleſia 
ſtical Authority, may be Proven 52 8 the 
End and Deſign of it. 

I ſuppoſe, I need not prove "that the 
Chriſtian Religion, as contained in the 
New Teſtament, is the la# Revelation 
which God intends to make to the World. 
Now this being granted, we muſt ſuppoſe, 
that our Bleffed Saviour Founded his 
Church upon ſuch Laws; and gave it ſuch 
laſting Principles of Government, as ſhould 
beſt maintain its Continuance; and ſecure 
choſe important Truths He had entruſted 
it with: Leaſt of all can we imagine, He 
would build it upon a Sandy Foundation; 
and make it depend upon the Arbitrary 
Power of its Enemies. Our Saviour fore. 
ſaw, that all the Princes of the World 


would disbelieve; and many of them, 


Perſecute his Doctrine for ſeveral Ages to- 
gether; and therefore would be very im- 
proper Perſons to have been truſted with 
the Sovereign Adminiſtrations of :Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Affairs. Had the Government of 
the Church been derived from them; or 
depended upon their Allowance, Chriſti: 
anity had been à very ſhore liv'd' Re- 
ligion; and never out grown its Infan- 


cy. In this Caſe «the Publick ä 
r- 
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Ordinations, Sacraments, and Diſcipline 
muſt have lain at the Mercy of Unbe- 
lie vers; and the Coup ought not to 
have Executed their Function, nor taken 
Care of their Flock, unleſs the Civil 
Magiſtrate would have given them Leave. 
For if the Spiritual Supremacy were the 
Right of Princes, though they might 
poſſibly Abuſe the Management of this 
Prerogative; yet it ought to lie abſolute- 
ly at their Diſpoſal ; and under their 
Regulation: And for any Perſon to med- 
dle in Eccleſiaſtical Matters, without a 
Commiſſion from them, but eſpecially 
againſt their Commands, would be an 
open Violation of their Right; which 
no Man ought to be guilty of, tho? for 
| the Support of the beſt Religion; becauſe 
we ought not to do Ill that Good may' come 
of it. And fince no Society can ſubſiſt 
without Government and Diſcipline 3 af 
the Biſhops could exerciſe no Spiritual 


Authority without a Lay-Permiſſion, it 


would be in the Civil Magiſtrates, Pow- 
er to make the Perpetuity of the Church 
impracticable; and the Chriſtian Religi- 
on would depend upon the Pleaſure of 
the Prince. But beſides the Abfurdity 
0 this Way of Reaſoning, we have in 
. 31095 v0 ti 1575 
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+ Third Place, the Practice of the Apo- 
ſtles, and of the whole Primitive Church, 
to prove that the Eccleſiaſtical Authori- 
ty was perfectly ſa; juris; and never un- 
der the Controul of the Secular Magi. 
ſtrate. Thus when the Sanhedrim of the 
Jews, who acted by the Authority of the 
Romans, and had the Aſſiſtance of the 
* of the Temple; when they im. 
pri 

— to ſpeak: at al, nor teach in the Name 
of Jeſus. Alis 4. 19. to this their Anſwer 
is plain and poſitive ; Whether it be right 
in the ſight of Gad to' bearken unto you more 
than unto God, Judge ye, ver. 20, that is 
to ſay, they had a Commiſſion from 
Heaven to preach the Goſpel, which they 
were: bound to execute; and which no 
Temporal Jjuriſdiction had any Authori- 
ty to revoke. Whereas, had the Church 
been under the State in Matters pure) 
Spiritual, St. Peter and St, John were muc 

to blame for refuſing to obey their Supe- 
riors; they ought to have acquieſced in 
the Sanhedrim's Prohibition; and not to 
have purſued their Function aſter they 
were ſolemnly ſilenced; and that by. thoſe 
whom themſelyes owned to be Rwlers f 
the People, Act. 4. C. Either therefore the 
Church muſt be conſtituted independent 


— 
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oned the Apoſtles, and commanded them 


of 
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of Ache State ; or the Apoſtles can never be 
cleared of the Charge of NNN. 
The ſame Imputation will, upon the 
Modern Principles, affect the B ops of 
the univerſal Church for the firſt 300 
Years ; who held Publick Aſſemblies, G0. 
verned their Clergy, and their 17 8 and 
performed all Parts of their Office, not 
only without any. Authority from their 
reſpective Princes, but often, contrary to 
their expreſs Commands; which Matter 


- — 


f uperfluous to enlarge n the Proof of it. 
C If it be ſaid, that theſe were Heathen 
Is Princes; but When this Ernperors became 


n WY Part of the Church, the' Caſe was ocher. 


10 'F, 0. hits T auer, that the Change of 


i- che Emperor's Religion. could not gam 
ch them any fuch New 


el preten For as Dita typ in. gene- 
x ral, does not imply Right to Spiritual 
pe Authority ; fo neither doth the 7 f 
in — of « Chriftiat give it any ſuch 


to For, J ſuppoſe Spiritual Domi 
Dey 7 5 no more founded in Grace, than 
ole Tenipordl In ſhort, if Princes receiye 
; of any ſuch Authority by Vertue of their 
the 9 ir muſt | HT either 
lent by 2 2 -mhk ot er bn 12 Notion 
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As to the Point of Revelation, the 
Scripture no where teaches us, That Princes 
upon their turning Chriſtian, ſhould have 
their Commiſſion enlarged, with the Ad- 
dition of Epiſcopal, or Prieſtly Power. 1 
grant it was foretold, That Kings ſhould 
be nurſing Fathers to the Church, Iſa. 44. 23. 
but then it is added, That zhey ſball boy 
down to Her with their Faces towards the 
Earth; and elſewhere, that they ſball Mini- 
ſter to Her, or ſerve Her, Iſa. 60. 10. We 
ſee therefore we muſt not ſtrain; upon the 
Letter, in theſe Expreſſions ; nor preſs the 
"Metaphor too far, unleſs we will con- 
clude Contradictions: Therefore the Cha- 
racter of their being nurfing Fathers, is 
ſufficiently fullfiled by their affording 
Chriſtians Protection and Encouragement 

under their Government; and by puniſhing 
the Contempt of Religion. But that the Ma- 
giſtrates Converſion ſhould alter the Seat of 
Eccleſiaſtical Government, put a period to 
the Apoſtolical Succeſſion, and diſſolve the 
Church into the State, is not ſo much as the 
leaſt hinted. And as for Baptiſm, there 
is no Authority of any Kind implyed in 
the receiving that Sacrament; if there were, 
every Chriſtian would have an equal 
Share in this Privilege, which would make 
the Conſtitution of the Church monſtrous, 
in which all its Members would be Go- 
PET. > q oe; 
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vernors ; and ſo none under an Obligation 
of being governed. Nn 
From the Independency of the Church 
thus proved, theſe Concluſions naturally 
follow. ob nr 
Firſt, That it is no more in the Power of 
the State, to deprive the Church Governors 
of their purely Spiritual Authority, than it is 
in the Power of the Church to remove the 
Magiſtracy, or difincorporate the State. For 
all Puniſhment and Cenſure ſuppoſes Juriſ- 
diction in the Perſon whoinflics it. But this 
Suppoſition, is Inconſiſtent with the Notion 
of Independency : Thoſe who are Indepen- 
dent being in this Senſe equal, ſo far as 
their Independency reaches; and have no 
Privileges to Command, or Duties to Obey 
on either ſide. From whence it follows, 
Secondly, That this Privilege of Inde- 
pendency in Matters purely Spiritual, will 
Reach the Inferior Clergy; for their Au- 
thority being derived from the Biſhops, 
and of the fame Nature with Theirs, 
it can be ſubordinate, or related, to no 
other Head of Juriſdiction; and there- 
fore Theſe are no more Liable to have 

their Rights Extinguiſhed, or their Cha- 
he Abated by Lay-Power, than the 
1{hops. 30007910 ko Hog | Mel ok 
I ſhall now proceed to the Second Thing 
at Firſt propounded, viz. to ſhew, That 
| whatſoever 


n 
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whatſoever fair Expectations the Patron 
may have given the Prieſt, yet theſe are 
not ſufficient Grounds for an Imperious 
Carriage on the one hand, or a ſervile Sub. 
miſſion on the other. 
1. This Sort of Deportment were un- 
reaſonable; ſuppoſing the Patron had as 
full and abſolute a Right in Church. 
Preferment, as he hath in any other Part 
of his Eſtate. For what can be a more 
ungenerous and ungentlemanly Practice, 
than to require that a Man ſhould reſign 
up his Liberty, and forfeit the Privileges 
of his Station, only upon the probability of 
receiving ſome ſort of Confideration for it 
afterwards ? How unlike a Benefa&or does 
he look, who ſets an Exciſe upon his bare 
Word; and clogs the Expectation of future 
Advantage with preſent . Inconvenience ? 
— Thus to anticipate the Revenues of a Fa- 


vour, 3 Uſury for Money before 
3 


tis Lent ; which certainly is one of the 
worſt Sort of Extortion ; becauſe here a 
Man not only pays for that he hath not, but 
for that which poſſibly he may never have. 
2. Let us ſuppoſe the Prieſt in actual 
Poſſeſſion of ſome confidetable Preferment, 
yet being *tis pretended to be given, it 
aught certainly to come diſincumber d from 


3 


nels 


al Conditions which may abate the Kind- 
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neſs of it. He that pretends to give, 
ſhould chiefly reſpect the Advantage of 
him to whom the Favour is granted. He 
ſhould demean himſelf towards the ob- 
liged Party, as if the Obligation had ne- 


ver been; that it may plainly appear, 


| that his Intention in conferring it, was 
diſintereſted ; that. he had no little Deſigns 
| of Profit, or State, to ſerve in it; but that 
it proceeded purely from a generous Incli- 
n nation to promote the Happineſs of an- 
other. Whereas on che comprarys to part 
5 with any Thing out of a ſelfiſh Deſign, 
f is an Exchange, not a Gift ; which when 
| tis done by a Perſon of Eſtate, - is an Argu- 
8 ment of a mean and mercenary Spirit. 
But then to purſue a Benefit with Su- 
perciliouſneſs and Contempt, to expect a 
Compliance with the moſt unreaſonable 
Humours; to give upbraiding and con- 


Unworthinels of the Receiver; to require a 
Man to relinquiſh the neceſſary Free- 
dom of one of the moſt ſolemn and 
honourable Profeſſions; this turns an Obli- 
gation into Injury and Affront; and looks 
like a malicious Trap ſet to catch a Man's 
Reputation. Who, that hath either Senſe, 


bit into a Livery; and make himſelf uſeleſs 


on 
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or Honeſty, would turn his Canonical Ha- 
and ridigylous for the greateſt Conſiderati- 
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on whatever? A worthy Perſon would 
ſcorn a Kingdom, proffer'd upon ſuch dif. 
„„ lf bu OR HEY 

3. If we put the Caſe as tis determined 
by Law, this Practice will appear ſtill more 
-unreafonable. ?Tis ſufficiently known, and 
were it not for the overgrown Prejudices of 
ſome Perſons, it were ſuperfluous to men- 
tion, that the Patron is fo far from having 
a full Propriety in Church Preferments, 
that his Right only - conſiſts in a Power 
to Nominate who ſhall enjoy them. Which 
very Nomination, muſt be made within 
Six Months, and fix't upon a Perſon 
Canonically qualified; otherwiſe tis 
wholly invalid. His Intereſt in Church 
Livings, only enables him to give them 
away; not to keep them. He hath 
no Power to enter upon any Part of the 
Glebes, or Tithes; or ſo much as to fe 
queſter the Profits for the next Incum- 
bent. He is only a Truſtee authorized 
under certain Conditions, to diſpoſe of 
the Patrimony of the Church; which is 
ſettled upon it by as good Laws as any 
he holds his Eſtate by. That Right which 
he hath, was originally granted in con- 
ſideration of Works of extraordinary Pi- 
ety, in Building, or Endowing, of Church- 
es: Which is a Title very few (except 
the King) can pretend to; either _— 
Fa | FE their 
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their own, or their Anceſtors Accounts. 
From all which it, appears, that the Pa- 
trons giving an Annuity out of his E- 
ſtate is a quite different Thing from his 
Preſenting to a Living; and therefore 
his ExpeCtations of Gratitude and Obſer- 
vance, ſhould not be ſet fo high in this 
latter Caſe : For here neither Law, nor 
Religion, allow the Donor to be a Pen- 
ny the better for what he diſpoſes of; 
he cannot Detain the leaſt Part of it with- 
out Injuſtice and Sacrilege ; nor Confer 
it upon exceptionable Perſons, without 
Breach of Fidelity. 3 A 

The Truft indeed is honourable and 
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weighty ; it being in the Power of thoſe | 
to whom *tis committed, to encourage 1 
Learning; and to provide the People if 
With prudent and conſcientious Guides: 1 
But then T muſt add, that it ought to be diſ- | = | 


charged accordingly ; and that thoſe who 1 


do not chiefly aim at theſe Ends in the ex- Ill 
ereiſe of it, have little either of Conſcience | i 
or Honour in them. F ; | I 


We have Reaſon to believe, That when Al 
the Church gave this Right of Preſentation If 
to Lay-Patrons, (for that the Biſhops had | | 


Originally the Right of Judging the Quali- | 1 
kcarions of Prieſts, and fixing them in Their 
reſpective Cures, without being account- [ 
able to a Quare impedit for their refuſal of | 


the 


Mes. . 
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the Peoples Choice, might be made evi. 


dent, were it pertinent to the Buſineſs in 
Hand,) When the Church I fay parted 
with this Right, ſhe had no Suſpicion of 


the Degeneracy of after Ages; but imagined 
_ that the Integrity, and Conſcience, if not 
tlie Munificence of the firſt Patrons, might 


have been tranſmited to the Heirs, or Pur- 
chaſers of their Right. The Piety of thoſe 
Times would have made it look uncharita. 
ble, to have beenapprehenſive of Reſignation 
Bands; of forced Compoſitions ; and Con- 
tracts for Farms, or Women. But ſome 
People have now learn'd to 1 Bold with 
God Almighty, beyond the Imagination, as 
well as KT A her Predeceſſon ; 


and to be Guilty ot thoſe Sacrilegious Frauds, 
which by the late Proviſion of our Laws 


againſt ſome of them, ſeem not to have been 
ſo much as thought on, in thoſe more Pri 
mitive and Religous Days. | : 
And here in Point of Charity, I think 
my ſelf obliged to defire thoſe, who are 
concern'd in the Rights of Patronage, to 


conſider before tis too late, how great a 


Sin it is to abuſe their Power; and 
through Covetouſneſs, or ſome other un- 
warrantable Principle, to betray the 


Church; which hath in ſome Meaſure | 


made them her Guardian: It imports 
them very much to refſect, how W 
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thy and unchriſtian it is to play u 
the Indigence or Irreſolution of another; 
and take an Advantage from the Unfor- 
tunateneſs of his Condition or Temper, 
to:oblige him to mean and finful Com- 
plyances! and what an open and undiſ. 
uiſed Affront it is to the Divine Maje- 
5% to endeavour to make his Miniſters 


cheap and inſignificant; both before, and 
| after the conferring our pretended Favours 
, WH upon; them? To create ſervile Depen- 
: dances; and raiſe our private Grandeur 
6 upon the Endowments. of Religion, is 
1 Wl 2 perfe& Contradiction to the End and 


a: Deſign of them. This makes the Church 
_ Wh contemptible by the Strength of her own 
Revenues ;. and cauſes the Monuments 
of our Fore-fathers Piety to be inftru- 
mental in undermining, . and expoſing 
that Faith they thereby intended to ſe- 
cure and advance: Which whoſoever. is 
puilty. of, he may be aſſured he hath a 
Right to the Imprecations, as well as the 
Patronage f the firſt Endowers « of 
Churches; which) dreadful Legacy they 
were generally very careful to ſettle upon 
ſuch irreligious Poſterity, Spelman de non te- 

In ſhort, To proſtiture ſo ſacred a 
Truſt as this is, to Pride and Ambition, 
is in Effect to ſacrifice to the Devil * 

1 i that 
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that which is conſecrated toGod Almighty. 
and looks like a more [provoking Impiety, 
than Belſhazzer's debauching to the Honour 
of his Idols, in the Veſſels ofthe Temple, Daz, 
5. 3, 4. For here is not only an Abuſe ef Ho. 
ly Things, but Perſons too; and God is 
diſhonoured in thoſe that Repreſent him 
upon a moſt ſolemn and important Ac- 
7777 a6 EROILESDS 0 
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I ſhall now at laſt crave Leave to de- 
fire thoſe of the Clergy, who are enga- 
ged in the Families of Secular Perſons, 
(for I mean no other) to reflect of 
what ill Conſequence it is to Religion, for 
them not to aſſert their Office in a pru- 
dent defenſible Way: And how cheap in 
their Perſons, and unſucceſsful in their Em- 
ployment, they muſt neceſſarily be, if 
they betray the Privileges of their Fun- 

ion, by ſervile Compliance and Flatte- 
ry. People will be apt to imagine (and 
not without Reaſon) that thoſe Who will 
cringe | below the Gravity of their Cha. 
racter, to gain a little of this World, 
can ſcarce have any Great and Religi 
ous Apprehenſions of the other. Over. 
much Ceremony in a Clergyman is 
frequently miſinterpreted; and ſuppo- 
ſed to proceed not from his Breeding, 
or Humility, but from a Conſcioul- 
neſs of his Meanneſs; and others are 

OT willing 
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as to be a competent judge of his 
own Inconſiderableneſs; and ſmce he 
conteſſes . himſelf contemptible by his 
Carria CE. they think it but Juſt to 
treat him accordingly. For Men of 


Underſtanding and Religious, are apt 
to have Milapprehenſions conveyed in- 
to them by over-proportioned Reſpect; 
and to imagine the Diſtance between 
him that gives it, and themſelves, to 


since therefore as Things ſtand, there 
: is ſome Danger leaſt Church-men ſhould 


do well to decline ſuperlative Obſer- 
vance; for Fear they give others a 
wrong Notion of their Employ; or. 


Admiration becaufe of Advantage. It would 
be no more than requiſite,' if they 


King, their Biſhop, and their Parents; 


and expreſs their Gratitude to their 
Patrons in Language leſs liable to 


Have 


— 


. W 
„ 


willing to allow him ſo much Senſe; 
Figure, excepting thoſe who are very 


be much greater than really it is. 


tomplement away the Uſefulneſs and 
Authority of their Calling; they would 


be thought to have Mens Perſons in 


would referve their Duty for their 


Miſconſtruction, and more proper to 
tie Relation between them. For as 
they ſhould not be unwilling to own 
the Piſtinctions _ the King's Laws 
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_ being confer'd upon juſt and pub- 
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have made, as they ought to make 

_ ſome particular Acknewledgments for 
the Favours and Civilities of thoſe they 
are more immediately concern'd with, 
and by inoffenſive and agreeable. Con- 
verſation, prevent all reaſonable Suſpici- 
on of their being diſpleas'd with the 
fu perior Quality, or Fortune, of others; 
o likewife are they obliged, not to 
be ſo officiouſly, or rather paraſiticalhy 
mindſul of the Condition of any Per- 
fon as wholly to be forgetful of their 
O n. For notwithſtanding the 1 Diſad- | 
vantages they may ſometimes happen 
to come into the World with; the 
Conſtitution of the Government hath ſet 
them upon the ſame Level with the 
inferior Gentry, as àa Reward of their 
Education; and out of | Regard to their 
Function: Now that the Laws were 

not Prieſt-ridden, and ſuperſtitioſſy la 
viſh of their Honour in this Caſe, might, 
were it neceſſary, be abundantly pro- 
ved from the Reaſon of the Thing, 
and the general Practice of other Coun- 
tries; both: with Reſpect to ancient and 
modern Times. Thefe Privileges there 


lick Accounts a Man is ſometimes 
bound to maintain; And to ſurrendet 
them up to the Superciliouſneſs of eve. 
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ry | aſſuming, or ignorant, Pretender, is 4 
Reflection upon the Wiſdom, and In- 
gratitude to the Religious Bounty of 
thoſe Kings who granted them: And 
which is worſe, a Churchman by ma- 
king himfelf contemptible, hath parted 
with his Power of doing Good; and 
conſequently, diſappointed the great End 


leges, to create a ſuitable Reſolution and 
Preſence of Mind in thoſe that have 
them; that ſo their Spirit being raifed 
up to their Civil Station, their Chara- 
cer and Deportment may be the better 
proportioned; and their Actions keep a 
truer Decofum with the Nature of 
their Office, that they might not be c- 
ver- awed, and almoſt ſtruck Dumb with 
the Glitterings of Title, or Fortune; but 
retain a Graceful Freedom in Converſa- 
tion; neither Idolizing Greatneſs, nor 
Neglecting it. The Intention of the 


the Vulgar, beſides the Conſideration of 
their Merit, was to put them into a bet- 
ter Capacity to maintain the Honour and 


Perſons; that the Rich as well as the 

ict Poor might! be advantaged by their Mi- 

cv fifty 5 and when 
an, 8 
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of his Calling. Whereas without Doubt, | 
tis part of the Deſign of 'theſe Privi- 


Laws in diſtinguiſhing the Clergy from 


Intereſt of Religion among all Sorts of 


Perſons of - Condition 
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Proleſſion: His preſſing thoſe Doctrines 


. 


5 — 


were to be told of their Faults, the 
Prieſt might be fortified with a conve- 


nient Courage to give the Reproof, and 


the others diſpos d to receive it without 
Diſguſt and Impatience. Now to be 
ready upon all Occaſions, to reſent any 
Diſhonour done to Religion with a pru- 


dent Gravity and Aſſurance, carries ſuch 
a noble Air of Greatneſs and undeſigning 
Honeſty in it, that it forces a ſecret Ve- 


neration from Enemies themſelves; and 
though a Man may happen to be un- 


juſtly hated for ſpeaking; unacceptable 


Truths; yet he is ſure never to be de- 
ſpiſed. Whereas a diffident and unſup- 
ported Behaviour in a Clergyman, is oſten 
{uppos'd to proceed from ignoble Qualities ; 
and conſequently, will be ſure to weaken 


the Force of his publick Inſtructions; it 


being natural for ill Men eſpecially, to diſ- 


regard, if not to deride the Admonitions of 
thoſe they believe are afraid of them; and 
he that cannot talk without Coneern before 


a Snner of Quality any where but in 


the. Pulpit, might almoſt as good ſay No- 
thing to him there. For if a Churchman's 


Converſation be ſervile and deſigning all 


1e Sunday, will be inter- 


Notions upon t „ W Inter 
preted only a formal Compliance with his 


Which 


1 
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which his Practice contradicts, will ſignify 
little either to his own Advantage, or theirs 
that hear him: For though Men ought to 
mind what is ſaid, and not who ſays it; yet 
the Prejudices of the Generality are ſuch, 
that a good Cauſe uſually ſuffers very much 
when *tis pleaded by an improper and ex- 
ceptionable Advocate: How fulſome an En- 
tertainment is it, to hear a Coward haran- 
gue upon Valour; or a covetous Miſer 
preach up Contempt of the World? The 
Man might better have ſpared his Rheto- 
rick; for his commending thoſe good Qua- 
lities he neither hath the Honeſty or Cou- 
rage to be Maſter of, is in Effect but a Satyr | Wi 
upon himſelf; and ſerves only to make hm ii 
5 more deſpicable and ridiculous; and which il | 
n Wl is worſe, the ſecret Diſdain the Audience lf 
* hath for ſuch a Panegyriſt, oſten ſlides from 1 
. his Perſon to his Subſect; which makes his | 
ot Wl Exhortation'nauſeous ; and helps to briog 1 
> virtue it ſelf into Diſgracſdce. in 
If it be objected, That the Poverty of 10 
in ſome of the Clergy forces them to ſuppreſs | I 
o. their Sentiments in ſome Things; and to 
15 Wl ſuffer whatever an encroaching Temper ſhall 
all WF think fit to put upon them: Tothis Lanſwer, 
of Wl That the Temptation to this Sin ought to 
er: have been prevented before their going in - 
us Wl to Holy Orders: For thoſe who cannot be 
es ſupplied with a competent Fortune by them- 
Ye Q 3 ſelves, 
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or their Frie 
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ſelves, their Relations, or at leaſt, by ſome 
creditable independent Preferment, had 
much better chuſe ſome other infer iour Em- 
ployment; than expoſe themſelves to ſuch 


Apparent Cw in this : But if their own, 
Is Imprudence, hathfent them 
unprovided into the Church, tis more re- 


putable, conſcientious, and to a generous 
Mind more eaſy too, to ſubmit to the In- 
conveniences of their own Poverty, than to 
the Pride of others; and to prefer a homely, 
unornamented Liberty, to a ſplended Ser- 
vitude. And as for thoſe (if there be any 
ſuch) who do not diſcharge their Office 


with that Plainneſs, and diſcreetly managed 


Reſolution which God and the Church ex- 
pects from them; it will not be improper 
to remind them of what Mr. Herbert hath 
written upon this Occaſion, Country Parſon, 
pag. 5. where he tells us, That ſuch Per- 
«< {ons wrong the Prieſthood, neglect their 
* Duty, and {hall be ſo far from that which 
they ſeek by their Oyer - ſubmiſſiveneſs 
4 and Cringing, that they ſhall ever be de- 
« ſpiſed, Indeed they have no Reaſon to 
expect any better Uſage ; for as Flattery i; 
defervedly accounted one of the moſt con- 
temptible Vices; ſo a Clergyman when he 
is guilty of it is the worſt of Flatterers. To 


which we may add, Thit *tis hard to-con- 


 Feive how the Oath againſt Simony can be 


_ * fairly 
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fairly taken by ſuch Perſons; ſor certainly 
he that purchaſes his Preferment with tlie 
Prevarication of his Office, does no leſs con- 
tradict the Deſign of this Oath, than if he 
had paid down the full Value in Money for 
it: He thatharh barter'd away his Freedom 
and Uſefulneſs, (and as much as in him lies 
the Reputation of his Order ) cannot in any 
reaſonable Conſtruction be ſaid to be pre- 
Thoſe therefore who are this way con- 
cern d, ſhould do well to conſider, How 
mean it is to be over-awed, and how mer- 
cenary to be bribed into an Omiſſion of 
their Duty! What a ſordid and criminal 
Perfidiouſneſs is it, to betray the Honour of 
their Function, and the Happineſs of their 
Charge, For Handfuls of Burley and Pieces of 
Bread Ezek. 13. How ill do ey repreſent 
the God of Faithfalne(ſs and Truth; who ei- 
ther by verbal or ſilent Flattery deceive Men 
into a falſe Perſwaſion of Security ; and 
diſſemble their Apprehenſions of Danger, 
when the Miſtake is likely to prove fatal to 
thoſe that lie under it? Can they that pre- 
tend (and that truly) a Commiſſion from 
our Bleſſed Saviour, That good Shepherd, 
Who laid down his Life for the Sheep, Canthey 
have ſo little Charity for the Souls of Men, 
as to let them miſcarry out of Ceremony and 
Reſpect; and rather venture their being 
SE Q 4 damn'd, 
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damn'd, than difobliged? How ſuch a 


treacherous Obſervance will be look*d upon 
in the great Day of Accounts, is not diff. 
cult to foretel; were it not too ſad an Argu- 
ment to dilate upon: I ſhall only add, That 
thoſe, who in Proſpect of Preferment, neg- 
lect any Admonitiqn or Reproof, are falſe 
to the Intereſts of Religion, the Ends of their 
Commiſhon ; and the Authority of their 
Maſter. And may in ſome Senſe, be ſaid to 
repeat the Crime of Judas; and ell their 


Saviour. © 
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HERE are few Things Rea 

" ſoncan diſcover with 15 much 
Certainty and Eaſe, as its own 
1nſufficiency. This is an over 
o fficious Truth, and is always 
ne ata Man's Heels; fo that if 
he looks about him, he muſt take notice 
of it whither he will or not. Thoſe who 
are ignorant of this Imperfection, are the 
greateſt Proofs of it. When the Wound 
does not complain upon. Searching, tis a 
ſign of Mortificetion. He that is almoſt 
Blind, and cannot ſee it, ſeems to have loſt 
the Notion, as well as the «ſe of Sight. 


In 
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In ſuch Caſes, to be without Senſe, is com- 
monly to be without Cure: And though it 


may ſeem an odd Undertaking, to givea a 


00d Reaſon why a Man's Reaſon is not 
Zoo: Yet upon the leaft Enquiry, we ſhall 
find too many Experiments to keep up the 
Paradox. Io give ſome Inſtances of the 
Shortneſs and Diſorder of this Faculty. How 
Languid it is under the Impotencies of Im- 
maturity, and Age. How often it Drops, 
or overſhoots by the Diſproportions of Di- 
ſtance, or Application, How tis run down 
by Fancy, and debauched by Intereſt. For 
the Purpoſe, as Monſieur Paſchall obſerves, 
The Extreams either of Youth, or Age, 
make a Man's Judgment fail him. If he 
thinks too Little upon Things, he over- 
looks Truth; and if too Long, he is too 
uch dozed to perceive it, He that views 
his own Handy Work juſt as it comes off 
the Anvil, is apt to be too favourably pre- 
poſſeſſed to pronounce : And if he A. 
till *tis Cold, and the Model is decay'd in 
his Memory, *tis odds but fame of the 
Finer Parts will eſcape him. There is but 
one preciſe Point proper to ſhew a Picture 
in; The reſt Miſrepreſent by Nearneſs, or 


Diſtance ; by being too High, or too Low. 


P. ſpective Will «tell us this Nice Place in 
Painting; but in Thinking and Morality tis 
not to ſO caſily fixed. Things are often Mil, 


marked 
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marked both in Contemplation and Life, 
for want of Application or Integrity. We 
are too Lazy to find out Truth; or too 
much Intereſted to conſeſs it. In ſetling 
the Value and Quality of an Object, we ei- 
ther follow the Multitude, who judge at 
random, take Things upon Truft, and dote 
upon Cuſtoms, though never ſo unreaſon- 
ably begun : Or elſe, we are governed by 
thole who Lead the Faſhion; where the 
danger of Imitation is little leſs, through the 
Vanity and Defign of our Guides. - Upon 
this Baſis Opinion is erected, as it ſtands in 
Oppoſition to Reality: Hence proceed the 
Miſtakes of Choice, and Averſion; the Miſ- 
calculations upon Merit ; and the Miſma- 
nagements of Purſuit. And the worſt is, 
Opinion, or the Common Sentiment de- 
ceives the more dangerouſly, becauſe it do's 
not Deceive always : It would be infalli- 
bly Right, if twas infallibly Wrong. For 
then We might judge by Contradiction. 
But being Counterfeit only for the moſt part, 
it gives us no Marks to diſcover the Im- 
poſture, but ſtamps Truth and Palſhood 
with the ſame Impreſſion. What procures 
Regard and Reputation to Perſons and 
Things? Truly often nothing but Opinion; 
for if you come to examine them cloſely, 
vou will find them ſhrink in the Argument. 
What gives a Value to Jewels, and 1 
JX : 7 Little 
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Little Curioſities? What heightens the Ex. 


pences of Luxury in Rarities; and ſets the 
Dice upon a Man's Palate * Why nothing 
but Fancy ſtill ; for if theſe Trifles were ra- 
ted only by Art and Uſefulneſs, we ſhould 
have them much Cheaper. To go on with 
Mr. Paſchall; Opinion commands every 
Thing; Tis in a great meaſure the Foun- 
tain of Honour; and the Sovereign Judge of 
Sufficiency, of Beauty, and Behaviour ; for 
theſe Qualities are formed upon different 
Actions, Geſtures, and Complexions; ac- 
cording to the Variety of Cuſtom. And 
which is more ſuprizing, the Standard of 
Juſt and Unjaſt, is often alter d with the 
Climate; Two or three Degrees of Lati. 
tude, is enough to ruin a Lawyer; to 
make the Twelve Tables Uſeleſs ; and Repeal 
the Statute Book. A Meridian upon the 
Globe, or a few Years of Poſleffion, de- 
cides a Cauſe ; for it ſeems Right as well as 
Hiſtory, has its Chronological Epocha's. 
Another Inſtance of the Impotency of 
Reaſon, may be taken from the Prevalence 
of Fancy. For Example, Let a Bridge, ſome- 
what Broader then the ſpace a Man uſually 
takes up in Walking, be laid over a Preci- 
pice, or deep River; deſire ſome eminent 
Philoſopher to take a Turn or Two upon it 
for Meditation ſakes ; I warrant you for all 
the Strength of his Notions, he begs your 
3 85 Pardon, 
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Pardon.” For though he can demonſtrate 
himſelf as ſafe, as if he was upon a Bowlin 

Green; yet he is fo Ridden by his Imagi- 
nation, that he dares not venture. And 
ſome are ſo truck, that the very Thought 
of ſuch an Undertaking, will make them 
turn Pale, and fall a Sweating. I need not 
runthrough all the Particulars of this Kind. 
'Tis well known, that the Sight of a Cat, or 
the ſcratching of a Plate, will diſcompoſe 


throw their Reaſon quite off the Hinges. 


nerable for his Years, and Eminent for his 
; Ability, ſhould keep up his Character; and 


; behave himſelf ſuitably to Place, andOcca- 
lon? One would ſuppoſe ſuch a Perſon 
1 ſhould be entirely Goyerned by the Reaſon 
% of Things; and not have his Imagination 
=) diforder'd by the trifling Amuſements, and 
1 Diverſions of little People. However, for 

once, Let us ſeat him upon the Bench in 
of his Furs and Scarlet; with all the Forma- 
os lities of a Court about him. And in the 
1 mid'ſt of tlie Cauſe, when one would leaſt 
ly expect it, if any of the Council, or Witneſ- 
ei- ſes, happen to have a ruſty Voice, or a 
ent fantaſtical Face; or haue been ill Treated 
ait by the Barber, ll hold you a Wager this 


Reverend Man forgets his Age, his Habit, 
3 e & + 5 La" V7 Net ev 444 
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ſome People almoſt into an Agony; and 


Who would think, but that a Judge, Ve. 
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and his Office fo far, as to forefeir his Gra. 


vity „ 
The Mind of the gr -eateſt Man Living! is 
far from being Independent of the moſt 
Contemptible Accidents. The leaſt Noiſe 
is enough to diſturb the Operation of his 
Brain. You need nor diſcharge a Cannon to 
break the Chain of his Thoughts: The Pat 
of a ſhittle Cock, or the creaking of a Jack 
will do his Buſineſs. | It may be you are 
ſurpriz d to hear him argue at an untoward 
incoherent rate. Don't fret your ſelf, there 
is 2 Fly buzzing at's Ear. That's enough 
to make him Deaf to the beſt Advice. If 1 
you would have him come to himſelf, you {Ml far 
muſt take off his little Teazer, which Holds qu 
his Reeſoz at Ba); and diſorders that Sove- ble 
reign Underſtanding, which gives Law n 
to Fowns and Kingdoms. | tha 
Jo proceed, Difeaſes may likewiſe be I in 
reckoned: among the Principles of Mifake : W the 
For they ſpoil 8 Temper of che Blood N 
and Spirits; and by Conſequence, im- I. 
pair the Judgment, and dull the Sen- be 
tes, Which fhould give us Intelligence. M 
And if great Sickneifes make a ſenſible I 2" 
Alteration in the Caſe; 1 doubt not but I te 


nr en do a propertionablc mn 


1 Skt In 


"Farther; Our Mtereſt and Lorlinuriom, I fo 
have a ſtran age Power in Deceiving 1 a; 


tt : 
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\ ſtrong Affection or Diſlike, is apt to repre- 
ent Matters in a different Light; and to al- 


* 


Jer their Moral Appearances. A Council 
3 Wretained before hand, finds the Juſtice of the 
Wl Cauſe improve ſtrangely under a good Fee. 
vn the other ſide, ſome are ſo humourſome- 
oy fearful ot being betray'd by Partiality, 
; Wl that they are govern'd by a moſt unreaſon- 
ble Counter-Byaſs. The only way to ruin 


Concern depending before them, js to get 
t recommended by their near Relations, 
Then, They will be ſure to give it againſt 


a * 


you, Right or Wrong. porn 
To wind up theſe Reflections in an In- 
ſtance or two more. A Regard for Anti- 
quity, does not only hold us in unreaſona- 
bleServitnde; The Charms of Novelty have 
an equal Aſcendant over us. Hence it is, 
that you ſhall hear Men charge each other 
in Diſputes, either with being governed by 
the Impreſſions of their Childhood; or with 
d KRambling after new Chimera's and Fancy's. 
n- Tis an hard Matter not to encline to one of 
n- thefe Extremes. I would be glad to ſee the 


S , QQ. 
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cd 


e. Man who can prove himſelf exact. There 
le ae EW antral Pride pes (excepting thoſe 
ut relating to Religion) againſt which there 
e may not be plaufible Objections dra wn up: 
lnſemuch, that they may be made to paſs 
„t for falſe Impreſſions either of Senſe or Inſtru- 
1s, ion. For the Purpoſe, One ſtarts up and 
_ fſays, 
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ſays, © Becauſe you have been uſed from 


4 your Childhood to believe a Veſſel emp 


« when you ſee None in it, this makes 


4 you fancy the Probability of a Vacuum, 


«. But under Favour, tis a meer Deluſion 
“of your Senſes fortifyed by Cuſtom ; 
„ which you muſt rectify by Science, and 
4 Second Thoughts, if you intend to make 
« any Thing of your Underſtanding. In 
good Time replies another, . You have 
heard them diſpute againſt a Vacuum in 
& the Schools; Now the Een of the 
« Place, and the Jargon of Logick, has made 
4 you diſtruſt your Senſes ; and grow mad 
& in Mood and Figure. Prethee let's have 
no more of this Philoſophical Foppery : 
Return to your. firſt. Miſtreſs. Nature; 
« and believe your Eye: ſight, unleſs you 
* havea Mind to be Remarkable. 
But to leave theſe Diſputants, and con- 


We may plainly perceive, That the Pre- 
judices of Education have a great Stroak in 
many of our Reaſonings; and that the Sen. 
timents of Men, diſcover the Colour of 
their Original Tinctures. And as there are 
ſome Inbred-Principles impregnable againſt 
Cuſtom; ſo there are ſomè Cuſtoms, which 


Nature finds very Difficult to deal with. 
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T granted, many igerdur ry" 
forts are made, but oftentimes to 
ill) Purpoſe. We love 0 diftin- 
eniſh our ſelves by Exceſſes, and 
be great in Diſproportions, as if 
'twas more creditable to be a 
Monfter than a Mun. Our At- 
taimments caundt be ver- urge; 
and Her us wauage a varrow For- - 
tune, very unthriftily. 8 
Truths are ober- lob fed, and 9 
ther's are ſtiſted, aul bevrow'd: 1 
as when Ignorauce am Hu-... 
A2 mou. 


AM 


To the READER. 
mour, and Flattery, bave done 


— there's little remain- 


And which 1s worſe, ſome 
F Falling are ſo ſtrongly entrench- 
ed, that ti hard coming at then. 


T hey have the Protection of 


Names and N umbers, aud claim 
a Privilege from Arreſt. But 
a Submi ion, Errors have u 
better Right to this Sort of San- 
Fuary, than T reaſon had to the 


other. It can be no Harm there- 
fore to drag them out and bring 


them to Juſtice. For Cuſton 


bas no Authority to preſcribe a. 


gainſt Reaſan: Actions have 
nat their Quality from Mev, bi 


Men from Actions. What” don 


and why; not who did it, 1j th 


gbr Way of enquiring. Bi 


oo a terrible 7 bing to flem th A 


a rea 


j 


To the Reaper 
Stream Practice: We muſt be 


in the Faſhion, how ill or unrea+ 


| fonable ſaever. Aud yet if the 
Leading People ſhould firetheir 


, WW Houſes in a'Þrolick, or catch the 


Plague, the Humourwouldſcarce- 


and be undone by themſelves. 
I have endeavour'd to remove 
theſe Miſtakes in ibe Former Eſ⸗ 


diſingage us from Prejudice and 
Jalſe Reaſoning. To proportion 


neſs of Atheiſm, and to unmask 


lays: The Defien of what Fol- 
lows is much the fame. It 5 to 


our Hopes and our Fears. To 
keep us from drawing our Preten-- 
fans 100 big, and our. Faults too 
little. Tu to expoſe the Weak- 


e Deforntities of Vanity and Ull- 


+ 


ly go round: They might e en die, 


Nature. In ſhort, tis to direct tbe 
"ed | A 3 5 Offices 


To the READ RR. 
Ofces of Life, and reach into Bu. 


fineſs, and Converſation. 
Same of the Subje@ts/eem to re- 


the T N 5 fe rent - — 
from vobat it had been, upon amore 
folemn Argument. As for the Per. 
formance; I can only awiſh it would 
have held np. Iam ſenfible Suffici- 
ency, and Expectationt, and Cen- 
ſure, run higb at preſent. There's 
no Proportion between Senſe and 
Conſcience, Menwriteandreliſ 
much better, and live much.worſe 
Van formerly. Befades, 4Cauſe aj 
Conceruought 10 be pleaded to Ad- 
vantage. V1 irtue, ane could go to 
the Expence oni, deſerves an E- 
| quipage, both to mark cd 
1 and command Reſpect. 
4 1 an . the Reader 1 is San 9 


beſpoke 


J m ack > , 


Ta cthe Riedvan 
beſpokeon the other ſide. Some Au- 
thors,(Tam forry it maybe ſaid ſo) 
ſeem to ſolicit for Vice. One would 
thiuk, Atheiſm and Lewaneſs were 
ſome very uſeful Diſcoveries, they 
are ſo carefully cultivated. and im- 
prov'd. With what Maenificence 
of Art are theſe Thier ſet off? 
With what alſecting Ideas, Points 
Mit, and pompous Deſcriptions? 
As if it was a glorious Exploit to 
ſap the Foundations of Tuftice, to 
firikeattheVitalsof Religion, and | 
debaſe Mankind into — ' No 
 doubton't wad Gigs 
are great Enemies to Society; ti 
pity therefore they are not e 
off their Bafis, and laugh'd out of 
Countenance. What then; muſtfine 
Thoughts be ſtifled, and the Range 
f 2 cheek'd ? Ts not this to 

cramp 


/ 
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To the READER. 
eramp om Underſtandings, and im- 
poſe Dullneſs on the World? Tes, 
uch Refiraruts Without Queſtion 
aregreat Grievances: Ifa lan did 


not mur ther noꝛv andthen,hemight 


poſſubly forget the Uſe of bi ea- 
Pon. Well! Cen, ehe ſolll. natur d 
4 4. Quality, Iwiſh we had leſs on t. 
hat if ſame People have Wit? 
Muft we therefore bave no Reli- 
gion? muſt the Scriptures be i 
treated, the nobleſt Profeſſions ri- 
diculed, and the Dignity of Things 
made an Argument for Contempt: 
Igrant there may beRhiming in 
fuchConſequences, but certainly no 
Reaſon. To be Muſeridden at 


this Rate 18 ſomewhat hard. If 


theſe Outrages are repeated, we 


muſt think of Reprizals; and 


that's all I. ſhall ſay at preſent. 


Of 
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Philalethes and Philotimus. 

+=." Our Servant. Pm afraid 1 

may diſoblige your Bu- 


ſineſs: You ſeem toſit in 
a Poſture of Thinking. 
4 Pl')bilot. I am ſo: And 
without more Ceremony, for that Reaſon 
am glad to ſee you: For tis in your Power 
to aſſiſt me in the Argument I am upon. 
Philal. Idare not ſay fo. But pray what is it? 
0 5  Philot. 
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Phßilot. T was conſidering the Shortneſ 
of Life, and what ill Husbands we are of ſo 
ſlender a Fortune. We manage at that rate 
of Sluggiſhneſs and Neglect, as if We had a 
thouſand Years for Leiſure and Improve. 
ment. The greater Part enter onſy like 
Mutes, to fill the Stage. Sure they think 
themſelves born to ſhew their Infignik- 
cancy: Why elſe do they make the Voyage 
of Life to ſo little Purpoſe, and ſpend their 
Taper in ſmoke and ſmother ? . 

 Philal. Look you! All Metals will not 
{ſhine alike. Beſides, the Generality want 

opportunity to brighten and burniſh. They 
are diſabled by Labour and Indigence; 
and cannot diſtinguiſh themſelves with that 
Advantage you ſeem to expect. | 


— 


they might be remarkable in their own 
Way. Glow-worms will ſhine though un- 
der a Hedge; and when the Wine is gene- 
rous the leaſt Drop will ſparkle. But, like 
Beggers, People are willing to difſemble 
their Ability; and charge their Sloth upon 
their Impotence : Whereas if they would 
rowſe their Spirits, and awaken their VI. 
gour, they might probably in a ſhort time 
command the — of Nature, reduce thei! 
Buſineſs to the Art of Clock-· work, and make 
it ſtrike of its own accord. For if you ob- 
ſerve, the Drudging part of Life is chief 
| as | + - owing 


Philot. However, if they would put on, 


* 
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owing to Clumſineſs and Ignorance; which 
either wants proper Tools, or Skill to uſe 
them. But this is not all: For in my Opi- 
nion, the Credit of the Improvement would 
excte the Convenience. 
Philal. If every Body did their beſt, and 
ſtrain'd to the Extent of Poſſibility, I grant 
you, Things and Perſons, would be really 
valuable; and Admiration an Argument of 
r Worth; But now, conſidering the Dege- 
neracy of Mankind, the common Cry ſigni- 
nes not much. If a Man does well, let him 
think ſo, and reward himſelf. To creep 
after Applanſe, is a ſervile and precarious - 
J „ 
Philot. Without Reflection; thoſe who. 
deſpiſe Fame ſeldom deſerve it. We are 
apt to undervalue the Purchaſe we cannot 
reach, to conceal our Poverty the better. 
Philal. What if tis held too high, or I 
don't need it; Is it any Harm to fay fo? 
Philot. It argues a Tincture of Conceit ; 
for we cannot leſſen the common Opinion, 
without preferring our n, 
Philal. You know Tam not ſingular; 
but if T were, I might modeſtly enough ap- 
peal from Numbers to Reaſon ; for there the 
Canſe muſt be tryed at laſt. 
Philot. Tam willing to caſt it upon that 
ſue. And to my thinking, the general De- 
fire of Fame, if we had nothing more fort, 
e 8 proves 


2 * . 
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proves it reaſonable. . People of all Condi. 
tions have a Regard for publick Eſteem, and 
are willing to be remembred as long, and 
to as much Advantage as may be: NOW Na. 
ture does not uſe to ſpread an Inclination ſo 
wide but for ſignificant Purpoſes. It ſeems 
to be given for an Incitement to Induſtry, a 
Ferment thrown into the Blood to work it 
up to Action. It reconciles Men to Labour 
and Hazard, ſupports their Conſtancy, and | 
helps them to ſhake off Sloth and Deſpair, 
And as there are few unaffected with it in 
ſome Meaſure, ſo it takes the firmeſt Hold 
of generous Minds. Tis a Spark which kin. 
dles upon the beſt Fuel, and burns brighteſt 
in the braveſt Breaſt. Wealth and Pleaſure 
are vulgar Aims, but tis Glory which is the 
Ambition of an Hero. And when Honour 
has once gained the Affections, they ſcorn to 
admit a Rival. Eaſe, and Luxury, and Love, 
and all muſt give way tothe favourite Deſire, 
The Man is not to be engaged by any Di- 
verſions, excepting thoſe which ſecond his 
Paſſion, and ſerve him in his Deſign. And 
it muſt be granted, The World has not been 
a little obliged this Way: The famous Ge- 
nerals, Hiſtorians, Poets, and Painters of An- 
tiquity, whence were they. produced but 
from this generous Principle ? This was the 
Paſſion that puſhed on Themiſtocles and Bro- 
ſiaas, that raiſed the Stile of I. e ; — 
F 3 


formed the Greatneſs of Philip and Alexan- 
| der. This is that which gives the Heart 
| and the Head their laſt Improvement; ſhar- 
- . pens the Invention, and the Sword; and 
) ſhews us all the Wonders of Art, af Con- 
$ 
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duct, and Courage. Had it not been for 
this noble Ardour, Nlen would have ſtopꝰd 
at bare Convenience: The Growth of Sci- 
ence and Ingenuity had been check'd, and 
Life not graced with ſo much Ornament 
and Magnificence. The Rhodian Coloſſus had 
been loſt ; the Carian Mauſoleum, and the 
Egyptian Pyramids unbuilt. Now why a 
Quality thus beneficial may not be che- 
riſhed and admired, is paſt my Under- 
ſtanding. | | 4 wrt Hig a 7 
Philal. Afterall your magnifying ofFame, 
m afraid *twill not hold up to your Stan- 
dard. Tis a rich Soil I grant you; but 
oftner cover'd with Weeds than Grain. 
You ſay it produces Heroes; ſo much the 
worſe. *Twas well if there were fewer of 
them : For I ſcarcely ever heard of any ex- 
cepting Hercules, but did more Miſchiet than 
Good. Theſe overgrown Mortals common- 
ly uſe their Will with their Right-Hand, and 
their Reaſon with their Left. Their Pride 
is their Iitle, and their Power puts them in 
Poſſeſſion. Their Pomp is furniſhed from 
Rapine, and their Scarlet dyed with human 
Blood. To drive Juſtice, and Peace, and 


TIE 


Plenty before them, is a noble Vi tory; and 
the Progreſs of Violence goes for Extent of 


Empire. To mention ſome of your own 


Inſtances: Pray how did Philip's glorious 
Humour diſcover it ſelf ? Why moſtly by 
debauching, outraging, -and murthering his 
Neighbours. *Tis true the Man was brave, 
and had been ſeverely handled by ſhewing 
it. He had fought himſelf almoſt to the 
Stumps, but ſtill he went on: And had ra. 
ther have neither Limbs, nor Senſes, than 
Greece ſhould have any Liberty, And am 
I to admire a Man becauſe he will uſe him- 


ſelf ill, to uſe me worſe? And as for Alex. 


ander, what Extent of 1 did he ra. 
vage; and how many Thouſands were fa 
crificed to his Caprice? What Famine, what 
Inundation, what Plague, could keep pace 
with him? Did he not burn the Capital of 
an Empire in a Frolick? If his Power had 
been equal to his Ambition, God could 
ſcarcely Have made the World taſter than 
he would'have deſtroyed it. If Wrecks, and 
Ruins, and Deſolations of Kingdoms, are 
Marks of Greatneſs ; Why don't we wor- 
ſhip a Tempeſt, and erect a Statue for the 
Plague? A Panegyrick upon an Earthquake 
is every jot as reaſonable, as upon ſuch Con- 


queſts as theſe. As for the active and preſ- 
ing Induſtry of theſe Men, and the Hard- 
ſhips they ſubmit to; What is it, in plain 


/ 
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Eugliſb, but indefatigable Ill nature; and 
laborious: Malice. And are we in love with 
Wolf for his Diligence, or a Highway-man 
for being on the Road late, and in badWea- 
ther? But they have Courage too. What 
then? Courage, when tis only a Second to 
Injuſt ice, and falls on without Provocation, 
isa Diſadvantage to a Character. Is a Ty- 
ger ta be courted for its Fierceneſs? Does 
the Strength of a Poyſon make it the more 
glorious £ Or is a Eire to be commended for 
being ſo bold as to burn a Houſe down? If 
you fay they hazard their Perſons, let them 
take what-folows; that will not mend the 
Matter, unleſs their Quarrel was more de- 
fenſible. He that will venture the cutting 
his own: Throat rather than not cut mine, 
ſhall ne er be a Hero of my making, I pro- 
miſe. you. In a Word); this Thirſt after 
Glory often tranſports Men into very dan- 
gerous Exceſſes, and makes them the Bane 
of the Age they live in. Tis true, it helps 
to keep the World from being overſtock d; 
and if that be a Credit, let them make their 
moſt ont. our tmprovement of Arts and 
Sciemots; I grant, deferves/ Commendation; 
provided they were laboured to oblige the 
Wonkd. . But if Men heat their Brains only © 
o be tal Ed of; I think their Skill can hard- 
y exceed their Vanity: And as for thoſe 
magnificent Structures you mentioned, I 
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"conceive them but ſmall Additions to thoſe 
who built them. - For what Connexion is 
there between a great Heap of Stones, anq 
a great Man? Or how can you infer the 
one from the other? 

Pjhilot. Certainly ſuch a flupend ious Pile 
beſpeaks the Power of him that raiſed ir. 

_ Philal. Yes. It proves a Prince had Men 
and Mony in abundance; andi is that ſuch 
a Wonder? 

- Philot. I thought the Nobleneſs and Cu- 
rioſity of the Work had proved ſomething 
, mots! . 

Philal. It does ſo. But the Credit of that 
does not belong to the Monarch, but the 
Maſon. _ 
Philot. However che Prince has the Name 
on' t. Now methinks *tis a glorious Privi- 
ledge to have one's Memory honourably 
Handed down to after Ages; and to ſtand 
upon Record to the lateſt Periods of Time. 
To be contented with Three or Fourſcore 
Years ofBreath looks like a vulgar Satisfaction. 

- Philal. As much Breath as you pleaſe: 
But pray let it come from my own Lungs, 
nat from the Trumpet of Fame; ö for that's 
10 thin to live on. 

Philot. Tis Lite at ſecond Hand, ud in 
ome Degree preferable to the firſt; 'becauſe 
tis freer from e 5 8 ns 5 loager into 
9 LO? : 
P bilal, 


me. 
re 
ion. 
iſe : 
Ngs, 
lat 8 
F in 
auſe 
into 
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" Philal. A Man is e dead == Fl 


therefore. it ſeems he had better be | 


rigs th This Logick won't do. And as 
for your ſecond-hand Living, | before you 
depend too. much upon. it, you=woul 
well to try it in a paralle] Inſtance. | 
- Pilot. How is that? 
Philal. Why, by ſecond hand Eating 2% 
Printing; or doing it by Proxy. Be not 


if another Man's Talking can give me a Sort 
of Lite, why not his 6 Fafjog too ; eſpecially 
when ; tis done u 2 Account? Now if 
you pleaſe, I will Lack or you in this latter 
Buſineſs, and then { ſee how you will thrive 
upon the Repreſentation. 

Philot. Welle When you have ſaid all, x 
would not have my Name thrawn into my 


Coffin, if I. could help it. Oblivion me- 
Talf'd of, is almoſt not to be. 


rantage! Tm ſorry you are ſo ſollicitous to 
inmortalize, a Sound. 
better for Our knowing he. was called ſo 2 
Was it worth bis while to charge in Fifty, 


Battles, Only to leave a few Letters of _ 
Alphabet behind him? DL 5 
Si decora. novintus  poccbula, A; Fe. EY 


Nun ſeire  conſumptos datur - _ 
\ Na ame 5 but a weak Repeclematin 5 
8 And 


LY a bone S 1 


ſurprized, the Caſes are plainly alike; For 


thinks looks like An MINE, And not be 
Philal. Your. "Name! A Chimerical Ad- 8 
What is Ceſar the 


— — — — 
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| And if the "OE: was never ſo well nite 
what ſignifies. that which is never ſeen ? 


Wale on't ? Such an unknown Ceremony 


| what f is.done give him ſome 


/ 


Philot. You mean by him for whom i it 
was drawn 
© Philal. Yes. For ſuppoling a Naw Me. 
mory never ſo honourahly treated at Japan, 
10 f he was not to come there, nor receive in- 


ellig ence of the Reſpect, what could he 


would ſign Surg juſt as much as Adoration to 

a Statue: He that is 8575 fible of rhe Fad, 
miſt be infenfible of the Pletfure. 

Philo. Why cannot 11 5 ſumption of 

at isfaction? 

Philal. The Certaint of fuch an Advan- 
tage cannot be reaſonably preſumed. Many 

a one dies, and makes 1 12 oviſion rl 

his. Memory ; and leaves rich in 

Tombſtones, Pictures, Records, and ſuch 

Gt Chattels of Reputation: But hes n0 
er gone, | but comes a Fite, 2 Deluge, or 

l Barrhquek 185 M eeps away all che On 

done of Condition, and 1 the g 


AX an}  uQow 


#nd ſmall in a common 0 
the Concern, Fear, of Kh Acer [ 

muſt ſpoil thePleafure of your? nee e 
Beſides, take Things at tl Ra belt, 7 | 
expect your, Memory * will'be.myc Na ſl 


ned, and as it were, banifhed from the n 
greater Part of the World. You are abſo f fe 
lutely loſt to all the Ages before you. An * 


aur. xx 
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d, as for the reſt; if you were a Prince, you 
| would be farther unknown -than known; 
it MW which makes your Obſcurity greater than 
pour Renown. What Tribute of Honour 
had the Four Empires from China or Ane- 
rica? How many Nations have there been 
which never ſo much as heard of the Roman 
Name? Alas! What can a private Man ex- 
pect at this Rate? What a ſlender Portion 
muſt fall to his Share; and that without 
Security? The Cuſtoms of his Country 
may be changed, the Notions of Honour 
reverſed, and the Language which ſhould 
commend him worn out. Thus the. con- 
quering Goths altered the State of Things, 
defaced the Monuments of Antiquity, ri- 
fled the Living and the Dead, and ſuffered 
no Marks of Greatneſs but their n. 
Philot. Theſe Caſualties muſt be ventur- 
ed; what may be, may be otherwiſe. Let 
us ver- ſhoot the Grave as far as we can, 
and make the moſt of our Materials. 
Philal. What are thoſe? 
Philot. They are thoſe Advantages of 
Perſon, Fortune, or Improvement; which 
every one values himſelf moſt upon. 
Philal. Let's ſee: then how durable and 
ſhining they are. Now take them in ge- 
neral, and you'll find them no more than 
ſome little Progreſs in Art, ſome ſmatter- 
ings in Science, ſome Pretenſions in Figure 
9 9 | and 
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and Station; ſomething remarkable it may 
be in Eating, Dreſſing, or Diverſions, Theſe 
are the Inclinations of no ſmall Number: 
Theſe are the Qualities they ftrive to excel 
in; and this oftentimes is the true Inven. 
tory of their Glory. And can they think i 
worth their while to be remember d by ſuch 
Tokens as theſe? Pm ſorry they think their 
Underſtandings will be no better improved 


at. 


ing bus e x) 

Philot. Aſter all, there muſt. be ſome- 
thing more in the Matter: For every one 
is ſtriving to fortify againſt the Aſſaults of 
Time. Lou ſee Artificers, Men of Learn. 
ing and Fortune, get their Names wrougt 
into their Works, and Eſtates, as far as they 
can: And for this Reaſon the Bulk of the 

Inheritance is caſt upon a ſingle Perſon. 
Philal. The Vanity of ſome Parents 
makes them unnatural; and act as if they 
were of Kin to none but the Eldeſt Son. Ts 
true, their Project ot perpetuating is com. 
mon and antient too. The Scripture (Pſd. 
49.) mentions ſome Who called their Lan 
after their omm Names, out of the ſame fan. 
ciful Profpe& ; But mark what follows 
Ihis is their Foolifhneſs,. and yet their Toft 
rity praiſe their Saying ; that is, they did a 
f fooliſhly too. N Ot that *tzs a Folly for 
Man to leave his Name upon his Eſtate 
But to imagine that this Proviſion will d 


& 
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him any Service when he is dead; there is 
the Weakneſs. j People may talk what they 
pleaſe of Titles for ever, and Fees Simple; 
but to ſpeak properly, there is none a Tenaut 
longer than for Life: If this be not Law, 
'tis Senſe; and that is as good. 24112 


= - 


Io come cloſer. When People die, tis 


either very well, or very ill with them: If 
they miſcarry, they will take but little Plea- 
ſure in the Ceremony and Civilities of the 
Living, Then they will underſtand them- 
ſelyes too well to be flattered. Pray what 
would the Reſpect of the Company 
to a Man ſtretched upon the Rack ? Alas! 
He is not to be relieved with ſuch Fooleries. 
All the Homage and Rhetorick 1n theWorld 
can ne er perſwade him out of his Miſery. 
He that is contemn'd by the Wiſe, and pu- 
niſk'd by the Mighty; what Comfort can 


Inſignificant? The Acclamations of an In- 
tant, or a Parrot, would be & ſlender Satiſ- 
faction to one that lay bleeding under the 
dentence of his Prince; that was degraded 
and ſtigmatiz d, tortur d with Pain and Ig- 
nominy. Now this is the Fate of thoſe who 
raiſe themſelves upon the Ruins of Conſci- 
ence, wreſt their Figure from Law and Ju- 
ſtice, and ſeize a Greatneſs God never meant 
them. And as fer thoſe who land on the 
light Side of the 2 they will have 
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ſignify 


ke receive by the Applauſe of the Little and 
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ble. The other World, and this, ſeem too 


Ons. And to think a little Philoſophy can 


reaſoning; and ſtop a Sea-· breach by proving 
the Water gets Nothing by over- flowing. 
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much bigger Company, much better Enter. 
tainment than this World affords. "They'll 
leave their childiſh Fancies behind them, 
out-grow the Stature of mortal Deſires, and 
ſcorn thoſe little Amuſements which pleaſed 
them here. All this is ſaid on Suppoſition 
that departed Spirits have the Knowledge 
of human Affairs, which is not very proba- 


far aſunder to be within Hearing. And for 
the Liberty of returning Incognito, I believe 
*tis no common Privilege. When we are 
once dead, in all likelihood the Scene of 
this World is wholly withdrawn: And 
that we either have not the Curioſity, or 
the Power, to recover it. 

_ Philot, I muſt repeat, That this Earnef:- 
neſs for recommending the Memory to Po- 
ſterity, is an unextinguiſhable Deſire. It 
governs in all Places, Times, and Conditi- 


1 


check the Force, and damm up the Current 
of Nature, is a fanciful Undertaking. You 
might as good attempt to lay a Storm by 


Philal. There are ſeveral Diſeaſes as uni- 


verſal as the Deſire you mention, and as. 


much fixed in the Conſtitution; but be- 
cauſe they are natural, it ſeems we muſt not 
go about to cure them oo 


Phil ot, 
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Philot. One Word and I have done. I ſay 
then, To baffle the Expectations of Fame is 
to diſcourage Deſert. It ſtrikes Induſtry al- 
moſt dead, damps the Spirits, and makes 
the Palſe beat lazily. If your Maxims fhould 
5 toes Mens Underſtandings would 
grow. downwards; their Nai and Ca- 
pacity ſhrink up; and a little Time would 
return us into the unpoliſh'd Tgnorance of 
r 5 
Philal. No. ; Preſent Neceſſity, and Con- 
yenience, would prevent that Conſequence, 
And to ſilence your Fears more effectually, 
there are a great many other Motives to 
Meri ill rang... 
A Man may aleck an Excellency for tlie 
Sake of Improvement; for the Satisfaction 
of Significancy. He may do it to excite an 
Ye ah in others, to 8 his Poſterity, 
to ſerve his Country; and to furniſh. out 
Life to the beſt Advantage, Diſcoveries of 
Truth, Defence of Juſtice, Examples of 
Courage, and ſuch other diſtinguiſhing 
Qualities, are , allowed 105 entertain the 
Owner, and reward him for the Expence 
of the Practice. We may pleaſe our {elves 
by conſidering, that our good Deeds will ſur- 
vive us; and that the World is, and is like» 
ly to be, the beter for our coming into it. 
And if this will not ſatisfy you, as indeed 
it ought not, you may carry your Ambition 
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to a nobler Height. Ifay, to a nobler 
Height; for I cannot help reminding you, 
that the Opinion of poor Mortals ſignifies 
not much. They pronounce upon imper- 
fect Views, ſhoot their Bolt at Random; and 
Want either Strength or Steadineſs to hit the 


Mark. Their Partialities ſpoil their Judg- 


ment, and make them praiſe and cenſure 
without Reaſon or Meaſure. Like ſome 
Spectators in a Play, they are apt to laugh 
and admire in the wrong Place: To com- 
mend a Man for his Follies and his Faults; 
or for that which is not properly his own. 
But to ſpeak familiarly, There are great 
People in the other World : For Rank, for 
Merit, and Sufficiency, extreamly valuable, 
The Reſpect of theſe, I confeſs, is worth the 
Working for. Their Commendation is a 
Title indeed, enough to affect the moſt 
mortified Humility. But if we expect this 
Honour, we muſt live as it were under 
their Obſervation; and govern our Beha- 
viour by their Maxims. Taking this for a 


Rule, that with them, there is no being 


Great, and good for Nothing ; no Poſſel- 
fing without Purchaſe ; and nothing cur. 
rent, but Honeſty and Virtue. * 
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4 & Shall ſay Nothing concerning 
: the Theory of Maſt : Thoſe. 
who have a Mind to inform 
themſelves about it, may con- 
— ſult Boerhins, Glareanus, Galtru- 
chius, and others, Who have written upon this 
Subject. My Buſineſs ſhall only be to touch 
a little upon the Antiquity, the Reputation, 
and the Force of this Science. The Antiqui- 
ty of Muſick reaches beyond the Flood : Ju- 
bal, Noah's Brother, is ſaid to be the Father, or 
firſt Teacher, of thoſe who handled the Harp, and 
the Organ. And how far a Genius which lay 
that Way might improve his Invention, in Se- 
ven or Eight Hundred Years of Life and 
Vigour, is not eaſy to imagine. So that for 
ought we know, an Antediluvian Air might 
as far exceed all the later Performances of 
Greece and Ita), as That World is ſuppoſed 
to have 5 0 Preſent. And how much 
ſoever This, as well as other entertaining 
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„s, might fuffer by the Hood, by the Shore: 
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neſs of Life, and the N eceſſity of Labour ; 


it was not long before it emerged again: 
As we may learn from the Song of Moſes, 
and the Timbrel of Miriam. Job likewiſe, 
who is ſuppoſed no leſs antient than the 
other, mentions ſeveral Sorts of Muſical In- 
ſtruments, (Ch. 21,) And which is obſerya- 
ble, neither of theſe Divine Authors ſpeak 
of them as Things newly invented. As for 
the Heathen, they did not forget to divert 
themſelves this Way in thoſe earlier Ages: 
Linus and Amphion, and Orpheus, and Chiron, 
who all lived before the Trojan War, were 
famous Muſicians in their Times. Some of 
theſe Heroes were at the Head of the Arp 
zautick Expedition. And therefore I can. 
not ſee why the Welch Harp, if it was dub. 
bed, might not make as honourable a 
Knighthood as the Golden Fleece ; eſpecially 
ſince they would have Apollo for the Sovereign 
of their Order. To come a little lower: Ho- 
mer brings in Achilles, relieving his Melan- 
cholly with his Late. And Tully tells us, 
that the antient Grecians, the moſt poliſhed 
Nation at that Time, did not think a Gen. 
tleman well Bred, unleſs he could perform 
his Part at a Conſort of Muſick. Inſomuch 
that Themiſtocles, though other wiſe a great 
Perſon, was taxed for being defective in 
this Accompliſnment. Tis true he turn d 


off the Cenſure with a rough Sort of a Tm mo 
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| He knew how to take a Town, he faid ; 
: WT but as for Thrumming upon a, Fiddle, he 
, WL {ft it to ſuch Finical Sparks as they were. 
> Muſick was antiently uſed in the beſt Com- 
e pany, and upon the greateſt Occaſions. 

1- WH Twas the Entertainment of People of Qua- 

i- WH lity : It bore a Part in the Magnificence of 
k Triumphs, and in the Solemnities of Religi- 
or on. The Heathen Liturgy confiſted partly 
in Hymns; and their Sacrifices were offer'd 


s: op with Muſick ; as Plutarch informs us: 
on, The Jewiſh Service, though with a proper 
rc Wl Diverſity, was likewiſe thus regulated: 


And by the Scripture-Deſcriptions ſeems to 


go.: be perform'd with that Exquiſiteneſs, as 
an: if nothing but the New Jeruſalem could 
lub: reach the Harmony of the Old. The beſt 
e 2 Poets thought this Entertainment great 
ally enough for the Eliſian Fields. And St. Jahn 
eig has brought it into Heaven, or into the Mil- 
H.. bennial Paradifiacal Earth, which is next to 
elan. i. (Rev. 14.) Indeed Muſick, when rightly 
Is us, N order'd, cannot be prefer'd too much. For 


it recreates and exalts the Mind at the ſame 
Gen. Time. It compoſes the Paſſions, affords a 
form ſtrong Pleaſure, and excites a Nobleneſs of 
much Thought. But of this more afterwards. 
great The Manner of the Conveyance of 
Sounds, which as it were the Baſis of Mu- 
lick is unintelligible. For what can be 
Inore firange, than that the rubbing = - 
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is notpeculiar to the Ear: For theOperations 


Man may ſee the Light of a Candle, and hear 


Ihe Stream of Sounds, though cut into ſe- 


Sort of robuſt, peaſantly Senſes: And thoſe 


loweſt Rank of Mankind, The Force of 
Muſick is more wonderful than the Con- 
veyance. How ſtrangely does it awaken. 


little Hair and Cat. gut together, ſhould male 
ſuch a mighty Alteration in a Man that ſits 
at a Diſtance? But this Wonder of Perception 


of all the Sexſes are in ſome Reſpect incom- 
prehenſible. The Senſe of Hearing, as well 
as that of Sight, ſeems to be of à ſuperior 
Order to the reſt. It commands a Satis- 
faction at᷑ à greater Diſtance; ſtrikes a finer 
Stroke, and makes a ſingle Object divide 
it ſelf without leſſening. For Inſtance: A 


a Voice or Inſtrument, as well if there be 
Ten in the Room, as if he was there alone. 


veral Rivulets, comes as full to tlie Ear as 
if it had but one Channel to feed. The Tafe 
and Touch are, if one may ſay ſo, more nar- 
row ſpirited. They engroſs an Object to 
themſelves, and won't let the Company 
{ſhare with them. They take faſter Hold 
tis true, but then they do not falute 6 ce. 
remoniouſly. They are, comparatively, a 
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who indulge them are, in Reality, of the 


the Mind? It infuſes an unexpected Vigour, 
makes the Impreſſion agreable and ſpright!y, 
and ſeems to furniſh a new Capacity, : 
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e vell as a new Opportunity of Satisfaction. 
5 n raiſes, and falls, and counterchanges 
„the Paſſions at an unaccountable Rate. It 
5 WM charms, and tranſports, ruffles and be- 
1 Wl calms; and - governs with an almoſt ar- 
11 WM bitrary Authority. There is ſcarcely. any 
or Wl Conſtitution ſo heavy, or any Reaſon ſo 


's- well fortified, as to be abſolutely proof 
er Wl againſt it. Diiſſes, as much a Hero as he 8 
de was, durſt not truſt himſelf with the Sy- 
A ens Voices: He knew, if he had not 
ar Wl waxed up his Ears, they would quickly 
be WW have. ſpoiled his Philoſophy. | I believe the 
ne. Wl fofter Muſick may be the more irriſiſtible of 
{. the two; becauſe the Soul has a Sort of Ge- 
a neroſity in it, Which loves rather to be 
aſe Ml courted i than ſtormed. However, the 
nar- wugher Sounds are not without their Ef- 
t to ect. Have you not obſerved a Captain at 
am the Head of a Company, how much. he is al- 
Told WM ter'd at the Beat of a Drum? What a vi- 
ce - gorous Motion, What an erected Poſture, 
„what an enterprizing Viſage, all of a ſud- 
hoſe den? His Blood charges in his Veins, his 
f the MI Spirits jump like Gunpowder, and ſeem 
e of Ml impatient to attack the Enemy. The An- 


25 Inſtance or two: Ihimotheus, a Grecian, Was 
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Man ftorm and ſwagger like a Tempeſt 
And then, by alteringthe Notes, ahd the Tine, 


he would take him down again, and ſweeten 
his Humour in a trice. One Time, when Alex. 


ander was at Dinner, this Man play*d him a 
Phrggian Air: The Prince immediately Tikes, 
ſnatches up his Lance, and puts himſelf in. 
to a Poſture of Fighting. And the Retreat 
was no ſooner ſounded by the Change of 
the Harmony, but his Arms were ground. 
ed, and his Fire extinct ; and he far down 
as orderly as if he had come from one of Au. 
fotle*s Lectures. I warrant you Demonſthens 
would have been flouriſhing about ſuch x 
Buſineſs a long Hour, and may be not have 


done it neither. But Timotheus had a nearet 
Cut to the Soul: He could neck a Paſſion 
at a Stroke, and lay it Aſleep. Pythag. 
ras once met with a Parcel of drunken Fel. 
-lows, who were likely to be troubleſome! 
enough. He preſently orders the Muſik 
to play Grave, and chop into a orion 
Upon this, they all threw away their Ga. 
lands, and were as ſober and as 
as one would win. 
That the Muſick of the 
command farther than the Modern, : is paſt 
Diſpute. Whether they were Maſter, of : 
greater Compaſs of Notes, or knew the 8e. 
cret of varying them more artificially: 


ame-faced 


Antients could 


he 
thet 


ſic 
ter 
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- Of Mviston.. an 
tht they adjuſted the Intervals of Silence 


more exactly, had their Hands or their 
Voices farther inproved, or their Inftra- 
ments better contrived: Whether they 
had a deeper In-fight into the Philoſophy 
of Nature, and underftood the Laws 
of the Uno» of the Soul and Body more 
thronghly ; and from thence were enabled 
to touch the Paſſions, ſtrenghen the Senſe, 
or prepare the Medium with greater Ad- 
vantage: Whether they excelPd us in all, 
or in how many of theſe Ways, is not fo, 
clear. However, this is certain, That our 
Improvements of this Kind are little bet- 
ter than Alehouſe-Crowds, with Reſpect to 
Tis likely this Declenſion of Muſick has 
aid fome Powers of the Soul perfectly a- 
lep, for Want of an Occaſion ſtrong enough 
to call them up. But poſſibly we are no 
great Loſers by it: For the Heathens often 
made an ill Uſe of this Advantage. The 
Fathers declaim againſt their Theatre Mu- 
lick, as lewd and licentious. No doubt 
was capable of being refor med to manly 
and religious Purpofes. And, on the other 
Hand, tis no leſs probable we might have 


a 
* 


miſemploy'd it as much as they did. 

And here it may not be improper to con- 
der, whether there may not be ſome Cgan- 
ter- Sounds; Which may give the „ xn 
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high a Diſguſt, as the other can a Pleaſure, 
For the Purpoſe : I believe tis poſſible to 
invent an Inſtrument that ſhall have a quite 
contrary Effect to. thoſe Martial Ones now in 
Uſe. An luſtrument that ſhall fink the 9). 
rits, and halte che Nerves, and curdle th 
Blood, and inſpire. Deſpair, and Cowardice, 
and 0 nation, at a: ſurprizing Rate, 
*Tisprobablethe Roaring of Lions, theWarh 
ling of Cats and Scritch-Owls, together 
with the Mixture of the Howling of Dogs 
judiciouſſy imitated and compounded, might 
go a great Way in this Invention, Whe- 
ther ſuch Anti-muſick as this might not be 
of Service in a Camp, I ſhall leave to the 
Military Men to conſider. To return. 
Though the Entertainments of Muſick 
are very engaging; though they. make 
great Diſcovery of the Soul; and ſhew it 
capable of ſtrange Diverſities of Pleaſure: 
Vet to have our Faſſions lye at the Merey of 

a little Minſtrelſy; to be Fiddled out of our 
Reaſon and Sobriety; to have our Courage 
depend upon 2 Dem, or our Devotions en 
an Od, is a Sign We are not ſo great as 


we might be. If we Were Proof againſt the 


Charming of Sounds, or could we have the 
Satisfaction without the Danger; or raiſ 
our Minds to What Pitch we 
Strength of Thinking, it would be a nobler 
Inſtance of Power and PerkeRion. But fuch 


itch we Pleas d by the 
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Musen. 
e an Independeney is not to be expected in 


to this World, therefore we muſt manage 


te WM wiſely and be contented | , ._ 

in One Word of Church. Muſich, and I have 
7. done. The End of Church-Muſick is to re- 
* lieve the Wearineſs of a oy Attention 
cc, to make the Mind more cheartul and com- 
te. poſed ; and to endear the Offices of Reli- 
rb. gion. It ſhould. therefore imitate the Per- 
net „me of the Fewiſh Tabernacle; and have as 
little of the Compoſition of common Uſe 


ght as is poſſible; There muſt be no voluntary 
be- Maggots, no military Tatibos, no Light and 
be Galliardizing Notes; nothing that may 
the make the Fancy trifling, or raiſe an im- 


proper Thought : This would be to pro- 


lick WI plane the Service, and bring the Play-Howſe 
ke a into the Church. Religious Harmony muſt 
Vit be moving, but Noble withal; Grave, So- 
ure: emn, and Seraphick : Fit for a Martyr to 
cy or %, and an Angel to hear. It ſhould be 
f our {Mcontrived ſo as to warm the beſt Blood. 
rage within us, and take hold of the fineſt Parc 
15 en Hef the Affections: To tranſport us with» 
at as Mitte Beauty of Holineſs; to raiſe us above 
t the the Satisfactions of Life, and make us am- 
e the pitious of the Glories of Heaven. And 
raiſe Without doubt if the Morals of the Quire 
y the rere ſuitable to the Deſign' of the Maſicky. = 
obler Wt were no more than requiſite. To come 


E ſuch 
Alt C 


into 


eeling from a Tavern; or a worſe Place, 


26 Of the VALUEMH LIFE. 
into a Church, is a monſtrous Iacongruit. 
Such irregular People are much fitter for 
the Exerciſes of Pexnance, than Exaltation 
The Uſe of them deſerves the Interest of 
Religion: And is in Effect little better than 
Singing the Praiſes of God, through the C/. 
gay of the Dev. | WT 


rn 


e 


20 Quarrel with the preſent 
Stateof Mankind, is an ungrate- 
ful Reflection upon Providence. 
e Wbat if the Offices of Lie are 
not ſo fine, and great, as we 
can fancy; they ate certainly much better 
than we can challenge? What Pretence 
could Nothing have to inſiſt upon Articles 

As long as the Conveniences of Being may, 
if we pleaſe; exceed the Ineonveniences, we 

' ought to be thankful : For the Overplus of 

Advantage is pure unmerited Favour. He 
that repines. becauſe he is not more than a 
Man, deſerves to be leſs : Indeed the very 
311 ' | Complaint 
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9 Complaint makes him ſo. But the Errours 
„on this Hand are not ſo common: People 
x are not {© apt to be too big to live, as too 
little to die. They are much more frequent- 
„ over-fond of the World, than aſham'd 
on't. Not that there is a perfect Indiffe- 
rency required. The Laws of Self-preſer- 
vation, the Jong Acquaintance of Soul and 
Body, the untry*d Condition of a Separati- 
on, and Reſpect to our Friends, are ſuffi- 
cient Reaſons not to turn our Backs upon 
Life out af an Humour. The very uneaſi- 
neſs of taking Leave, is a fair excule to ſtay, 
when it may be done handſomely : For Vo- 
boy is bound to put himſelf to Pain to no 
Purpoſe. Now *tis odds but that there will 
be a Pang at Parting : For though a Man 
5 born into this World with his Mother's 
Labour, yet tis his own that muſt carry 
him to the other: , Beſides, he that does not 
go off with a good Conſcience, muſt expect 
a vety bad Reception. This Conſideration 
was overlooked by moſt of the Heathen Phi- 
loſophers. They thought Annihilation was 
the hardeſt of the Caſe : That Death would 
make a Man C2/ar aut Nullus, Happy or No- 
thing. This Miſtake made their Arguments 
bear up With a more negligent Romantick 
Sort of Bravery, than otherwiſe they would 
have done. But Religion, Which gives us a 
Proſpe& of Horror beyond the we 
2 make, 
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make us careful how we go thither. Life 
was given for noble Purpoſes; and therefore 


we muſt not part with it fooliſhly. It muſt 


not be thrown up in a Pet, nor ſacrificed to 
a Quarrel, nor whined away in Love. Pride, 
and Paſſion, and Diſcontent, are dangerous 
Diſeaſes to Dye of. We are liſted under 
Providence, and muſt wait till the Dif- 
charge comes. To Deſert our Colours will 
be of more than mortal Conſequence. He 
that goes into the other World before he is 
ſent for, will meet with no good Welcome. 
On the other ſide, a Man may be too back- 
ward, as well as too forward, in reſigning. 


Life may be over-valued, as well as other 


Things; and he that buys it at the Expence 
of Duty, purchaſes too dear. Some People 
ſeem reſolved to Spin out Life as long as 
they can: They are for going to the utmoſt 
Extent of Nature : And will not venture a 
fingle Pulſe upon any Conſideration. But 

to dote upbn' Breathing (for tis little more) 
at this rate; 1s to turn Slave to all Sorts of 
Meanneſs and Vice. Pright ſuch a One but 
with the Fear of Death, and you may make 
him ſay or do what you pleate ; though ne- 
ver ſo Infamous or Ridiculous. And if his 
Cowardice is not tryed thus far, yet this 
lean Principle will be ſure to keep him Ser- 
vile and Inſignificant. He will never Touch 
at a great Propoſal; nor run any 8 
ner: 3 WT 7 409 2114. 
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Hazards for his Friends or Country. And 
is it worth One's while thus to value Life, 
above the Ends and Purpoſes of Living? 
The Reſolution of Pompey was much more 
becoming; who when he was diſſwaded 


from embarking, becauſe the Weather was 


tempeſtuous, replied very handſomely, Gen- 
Hemen, make no more Words ont. My Voyage 
is neceſſary, my Life is not fo. 


The true Eſtimate of Being is not to be | 
taken from Age, but Action. A Man, as. 


he manages himſelf, may Die Old at Thir- 
ty, and a Child at Fourſcore. To nurſe 
up the vital Flame as long as the Matter 
will laſt, is not always good Husbandry. 
'Tis much better to cover it with an Extin- 
guiſher of Honour, than let it conſume till 
it burns Blew, and lies Agonizing within 


the Socket; and at length goes out in no 


Perfume. If the Sun were not to riſe again, 
methinks it would look bigger for him to 
tumble from the Sky at Noon, with all his 


Light and Heat about him, than to gain a 


Courſe of four or five Hours, only to Lan- 
guiſh and Decline in. e 


When a noble Occaſion preſents; An 


Occaſion that will bear a cool Debate, and 
ſtand the Teſt of Reaſon, and may be plea- 
ded to Advantage in the other World ; 
When' a Man is called upon to offer up 
himſelf to his Conſcience, and to Relign to 
a Juſtice 


than his Life. Then, 


l „ 


Juſtice and Truth: In ſuch a Caſe, one 
would think, he ſhould be ſo far from avoid. 


| ing the Lifts, that he ſhould rather Enter 


with Inclination, and thank God for the 
Honour» of the Opportunity. He {ſhould 


then be more Solicitous about his Behaviour 


| Fortem poſce animum & mortis terrore 
carentem, | | 


Let him pray for Reſolution to act up to 


the Height of the Occaſion, That he 


may diſcover nothing of Meanneſs, or Diſ- 
order; nothing that may Diſcredit the 
Cauſe, Tarniſh the Glory, and Weaken the 
Example of the Suffering. There are ſome 
Opportunities of going out of the World, 
which are very well worth One's While 


to come in for. The laſt Ac of Life, 5 


ſometimes like the laſt Number in a Sun, 
Ten times greater than all the reſt. To lip 
the Market when we are thus fairly offer'd, 


is great Imprudence ;, Eſpecially conſider- 


ing we muſt part with the Thing after- 
wards for Leſs. But is it not a fad Thing 
to fall thus plumb into the Grave? To be 
well one Minute, and dead the next? Not 
at all! If we are prepared, the ſhorter the 
Voyage is, the better. Is it not more eli- 
gible to come in with a ſmooth Gale, than 


to be toſſed at Sea with a Storm; and then 
thrown a Shore when the Veſſel is Weed 
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Is it ſo deſirable a Condition, to run through 
1 192. Courſe of 8 0 to conſume, dy 25 


enn 


Lan 3255 9 1 Figs We is 
a wg ible Rebuke to the Dignity of Hu- 
man Nature. Beſides, People are fright- 
| ed by Phantoms of their own raiſing, and 
impoſed on by Words and Things ill joined 
a together. A Metural Death is generally the 
0 moſt / iolent, An Executioner does the Bu- 
8 neſs more gentl than a Diſcaſe. He that 
a can conquer; his Imagination, may poſſibly 
die eaſier of a Faggot than of a Fever: And 
had Dr | 
witho ac Within him. A 
To fy 11 55 and Blood. cannot be recon” 
ae to this, is a Miſtakes. - Ray ey 
ſomtimes too much Courage this 
How often does Reue Poverty, = 
00 pointment, make Men force. their 
790 into the other State? A Slave has 


Hon 
and low, De fords Inſtances of the Con- 
EE: pr the Sor The, old Gothe, from 


hence 


to have the Fire kindled | 


om og to kill himſelf; And: he 

that is not Maſter of his Liberty, win be 

8 15 is Life. There f is no Age nor 
Sex, no Pa ſſion or ition, ſo diſpirited 


on 5 e 9 | 
* 


ed, were ſo hardy, that it was part of 
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their Diſcipline and Religion to ſcorn their 
Lives. If they Were afraid or any Thing, it 
was of dying in their Beds. 
In Alexanders Time, the Indian Philo. 


fophers, when they were weary of Livin 


uſed to lye down upon their Funeral Pile, 
without any viſible Concern. And after- 


wards, about the Reign of Adrian, Lucian 
1 


mentions one Peregrinus, who jump'd into 
a fiery Furnace at the Ohmpick Games, 


only to ſhew the Company how far his Va- 
nity could carry him. At this Day, the 


Heathen Women under the Mogul, offer 
themſelves to the Flames at the Death of 
their Husbands. Tis true, the Mahome: 
tant Won't always let them have their Will: 
But they think they are hardl dealt with, 
when' refuſed; and make all the Intereſt 
they have for the Honour. T need not men- 
tion the Primitive Chriſtians, whoſe Forti. 
tude was: both General and Extraordinary. 


Inſomuch that Lactantius, and others, ob. 
ſerve, That the Women and Children did 
not ſhew the leaſt Signs of Complaint, ei- 


ther in Looks,” Voice; or Motion, when 
they ſeemed to lye under the Extremity of 
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there is a Bend in HT Names: not 


to be over-awed by Death. The way to 
be poſſeſsd of this Quality to Purpoſe, is 

to live well. There is no ſuch Bravery as 
that of a good Chriſtian. He that can 
look the other World in the Face, needs 


fear Nothing. But as for the Courage of 


Balhs and 'Town-Sparks, who are ſo -ardy 
as to riſque Body and Soul, upon à Point 
of pretended Honour, There is no Lan- 
guage can reach their Evtravagance. They 


are diſtempered beyond the = 1 of 


Bedlam, and ſhould be K care of ac- 
e 


— 11 E ado is ee No- 


Temper, which takes check at 
every little Diſappointment. A 
Tincture of Conceit, will make 


a Man ſubject to this Diſtemper. Thoſe 


FIG over-value their Pretenſions are apt, 
| KK 


\ - 


thing but a nice and exceptious 


ap '* 
7 


NJ 


N 


3 


upon every little Occaſion, to think they are 


ill uſed, That Quality ſhould grow thus 


- "cheap, and Meriy he ius over-ook'd.1 Wo 


could have imagined People ſo ſtrangely ſtu- 


id and unacknowledging? Well! lock 


up my Face, and draw in my good Humour, 
and do my ſelf the Juſtice of a private Re- 
ſentment. Theſe Expoſtulations in Words 


would be ridiculous, and therefore they are 


ſuppreſſed; but they ſeem to be the 
Thoughts of ſome Perſons. You need not 
provoke their Spirits by Outrages, either in 
Fame or Fortune, or by any Injury of a 
greater Size, A careleſs Geſture, a Word, 
Or a Look, is enough to Diſconcert them. 

uch a ſuppoſed Neglect, ſpreads a Gloomi- 
neſs upon their Humour, and makes them 
grow - Sulten and Unconverfable. And 
when they are diſturbed only by their 
own Weakneſs, and doing Penance for 
their Vanity, they lay the Fault upon their 


*  —_ 


Conſtitution 181 


'?Tiscommonty -faid the Spleen is 2 Wiſe 


Diſeaſe, which 1 believe makes ſome fond 


of catching it. "Tis. poſſible it may be the 
only Symptom ef Senſe they — about 


them. But if a Man can ſhewi his Under- 


ſtanding no better way, than by-troubling 
himſelf and the Company, : let him cen 


pretend to it no longer; but rather make 


it chis Buſineſs to be à Fool. However, : 


— 
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nauſt be granted that theſe Fits of Chagrin 

proceed ſometimes from natural | Cauſes. 

he Fumes of Indigeſtion, inſenſible Abate- 

. WH nents of Health, ſudden Changes of Wea- 

- WM ther, affect the Brain, though they. make 

no ſenſible Impreſſion elſewhere. This di- 

„ ſturbs the Imagination, and gives a new 

i; and melancholy Complexion. to the Appea- 

e cances of Things, Wiſe Thinking and 

e good Humonr, unleſs People lock to itz 

ot are precarious Advantages; a Cloud is 

in enough to over-caſt them; they riſe and 

2 fall with the Mercury in the Weathber-glaſs, _ 

4, Some Men can fcaxcely talk: Senſe, unlefs 

m. the Sun ſhines out. Underſtanding re- 

- WH quires a kind Climate, as well as Plants. 

And if a Man would make nice Remarks, = 
he might al moſt tell in what Latitude, Sea- | 1 

lon, and Cireumſtances, a Book was writ - In 

in. Generally ſpeaking, Northex= and 'F 

douthern Wit differ almoſt as much as 

Fruits; by Confequence, Summer and 

Winter muſt have a proportionable Influ- 

ence. Ovid de Triſtibus has nothing of the 

Ain of his Mætamorphoſis; and Tach offer'd to 

prove himſelf not depreſſed by a Misfortune, 

[by the Spirit he wrote with under it. 

When outward Cauſes concur; the Idle, 

the Anxious, and the Unfortunate, - are 

looneſt ſeized by this Infection. At ſuch a 

time, a Man ſhould awaken himſelf; and 
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of Choice. 


ences, ſo the Pretence of it is a handſom 
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immediately ſtrike off into Buſineſs, or in- 
nocent Diverſion. Next to Religion, there 
is nothing like a vigorous Mind. Reſoluti. 
on, and Spirit, will quickly repel the Mz. 
lignity, and diſcuſs the Humour. Now 
every one is bound in Honour, as well as 
Intereſt,” to do his Beſt. For to lye at the 
Command of ſo many little Accidents, can 
be no pleaſing Diſcovery. To loſe the 
Comforts of Life in a few Vapours, and to 
be ſmoaked and ſmothered out of ones Rea- 
Jon, are far from Circumſtances of Credit. 
What wiſe Man would bring the Night. 
mare upon his Fancy; and conjure up Ap. 
paritions to frighten himſelf? Who would 
double his Misfortunes, and ſpoil the Habit 
of his Body and his Mind, if he could help 


it? The Evils of Neceſſity are numerous 


enough without being multiplied by thok 


And as the Spleen has great Inconveni- 


Cover for many Imperfe&ions. It often 
hides a Man's'Temper, and his Condition, 
from breaking out to Diſadvantage. . Fot 
the Purpoſe : One Man is preſs'd with un- 
uſual Poverty, and looks, as he has Reaſon, 
ſomewhat oddly upon it. What makes 


this Alteration ? Why his Blood is over-run 


with Melancholy ; whereas'if you examine 


farther, you will find the Seat of the Di 


n 
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ſtemper lies in the Pocket. . Another is ſe- 
verely mortified by ſome great Diſappoint- 
ment ; but this muſt not be owned : No. 
The Man is impregnable, he has his Mind 


na String; but no body can command a 
; WH Conſtitution. He that has diſpirited him- 
e elf by a Debauch, drank away his good 
Humour, and it may be raiſed his Conſci- 
e ence a little upon him, has this Pretence to 
0 guard againſt Cenſure: A civil Gueſſer will 
. Delieve him Hypocondriacal, and all is well. 
l. 


If he is ſilent and unentertaining toa Viſiter, 
the Spleen is his Excuſe, and conveys his 
p- Pride or Diſaffection out of Sight. In ſhort, 


1d the Spleen does a great deal ot Service in 
bit WW Converſation : It makes ill Nature pals for 
eld il Health, Dulneſs for Gravity, and Igno- 
ous Wl rance for Reſervedneſses. 
0k The Way to prevent this Diſtemper, and 
cure it when it hes in the Mind, is not to 
eni- ¶ be over Expecting. If we take it amiſs that 
ſom our Acquaintance are not always ready to 
ten ſolicit our Buſineſs, to ſtudy our Inclinati- 
tion, ons, and to compliment our Humour, we 
Fot I are likely to have Work enough. To look 
un- for fo obliging a World as this comes to, 
afon, s to miſcalculate extreamly. When all's 
akes done, moſt People will love themſelves 


-run WM beſt. Therefore we ſhould not be ſurpri- 


e Di- tereſt, break a Jeſt at our Coſt, or raiſe 
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zed when we ſee them prefer their own In- 


themſelves 


ſtruction on Buſineſs, and Converſation, 


and always upon the Her: And is the Way 
neither to be juſt to others, nor kind to 
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themſelves by our Depreſſion. *Tis oo 
ble they may only make Reprizals, and re. 
turn our own Uſage upon us. However 'tis 


good not to build too much upon the Fair. 


neſs of others. More eſpecially ; thoſe 
who would be Eaſy, muſt not be Nice in 
trivial Matters; nor inſiſt on Punctualities in 
Behaviour; nor be afflicted at the Omiſſion 
of a little Ceremony. All People do not 
love to be tyed down to Forms, nor to 
walk in Trammels: If a Man values Re- 
gard, he needs not ask the Company; he 
may give it himſelf if he pleaſes. Theſe 
Diſputes commonly - diſorder none but 
Weak and Fantaſtick Minds, who have 
taken a Surfeit of Proſperity : And finc: 
God has ſent them no Croſſes, they are re. 
ſolved to make ſome out of their own Indi- 
cretion. To conclude : He that would live 
at Eaſe, ſhould always put the beſt Con 


He ſhould not ſuppoſe there was Malice, 
Contempt, meant him in every Action he 
does not underſtand. To interpret up to 
this Rigour, will make him often Miſtaken, 


himſelf. 


\ 
| 
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Eagerneſs of DESIRE. 


=» Eire is, a conſcious Emptineſs, 


plies want in the very Nation, 


end at a ſingle Thought. For then we ſhould 
put our ſelves in Poſſeſſion, at the firſt 
Sight, of whatever we believed agreeable. 
Every intelligent Being, if its Force was 
not limited, would ſoon be Maſter of all 
known Perfections. And as Deſires are 
the Conſequence of Imperfection, ſo tis 
likely they ate naturally enlivened to awa- 
ken our Induſtry, and make us purſue an 
Advantage. Did our Wiſhes keep a due 


not mount above the probability of Succeſs, 
all were well enough. But Men are apt to 
niſcalculate, both upon the Value, and the 
vent: And then wrong Judgments, and 


gant 


an unſatisfied Capacity: It im- 
8. — and ſuppoſes the Abſence of the 
Thing deſired. Was our Power 


equal to Our Will, Deſire would be a ſhort- 
liv'd Paſſion ; it would generally begin and 


Proportion to the Goodneſs of Things, and 


viſionary Hopes, always produce extrava- 
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Py 


gant Deſires. And how gay ſoever the Fan. 
| cy may be made this Way, yet there is great 
| reaſon for Caution and Temper. To deſire 
ll with Eagerneſs is a beggarly Condition : 
| It argues a keen Seriſe of Want, and makes 
the Mind run ſtrolling after foreign Objects 
and grow Clamorous and Importunate. And 

he that begs hard, is either very poor, or ve- 

ry covetous. A wiſe. Man ſhould be ſatis- 

fied with himſelf, and live upon the Fund of 

his own Sufficiency. - He ſhould keep his In- 
Clinations within the Compals of his Power, 

and wiſh himſelf always juſt what he is; 
There is Freedom, and Greatneſs, and Plea- 

ſure, in ſuch a Management as this. But 
to over-look the Entertainment before him, 

1 and languiſh for that which lies out of the 
i EG way, is ſickly and ſervile. To fay, He 
1 muſt have ſuch a Thing, is to ſay, he muſt 
be a Slave, Itlays him at the' Mercy of 
Chance and Humour, and makes his Hap- 
pineſs precarious. Now he that cannot give 
himſelf leave to be Eaſy, will hardly ever be 
ſo long together: What a long Courſe of 
Submiſſion and Attendance; muſt a Man 
run through when his Apetite preſcribes to 
| him? Reſolving to purchaſe at any Rate, is 
| in Effect to ſend a Blant, to the Gele. It 
1 encourages him to dra up the Conditions 
at Pleaſure, and to riſe upon us at the dil- 
cretion of Avarice, or Ill- nature. If we ex- 
5 e amine 
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The Object is over- flouriſhed by the Fond- 
neſs of Imagination, which uſually paints 
beyond the Lite, and ſticks in the outward 
Varniſh, without having either Leiſure er 
Capacity to Diſcover the Coarſneſs under - 
- WH neath. How happy ſhould I be, crys one, 
5- WH if Thad ſuch an Eſtate, ſuch a Place at 


n- WF fuit my Genius, and my Honour exactly. 
er, Wl Give me but That, and I have done Wiſhing 
15. for my Life time. You have it already, Ten 
ba- 


Times finer than tis any where elſe. Make 
much of your Imagination; for you'll ſcarce- 
ly ever Pattern it. Tis not poſſible to build 
up to the Model of the Brain: Nature does 


He not Furniſh ſo faſt as we can Think. For 
wit Wl oftentimes the Scenes of Fancy are richer 
of than thoſe of Creation. Gold ſhines ho where 
lap. © gloriouſly as in the Miſer's Head: And 
z1ve Ambition makes a Crown ſparkle, more 
* than the Jewels of the Indies. Nothing 
. 


Drams ſo finely as Affection: There mutt” 


Man be ſome Colouring extraordinary to juſtify 

es to the Ardour, and reconcile the Dotage to 

te, 15 Penſe. And thus Things are often half 
„ It poiled before they are gained, and grow 

£4013 rheap under Uſe and Experiment. He that 
di- 'ould reliſh Succeſs to purpoſe, ſhould keep 
e * Is Paſſion cool, and his Ex pectation low ;/ 
m 1 | D N | | 


amine theſe violent Purſuits, We ſhall find 
they have more of Heat than'Lightin them. 


Court, or Poſt in the Army? *Twould 


and 


| cred his Fancy. Now an Advantage al. 
led by being unlooked for, To go on, Thoſe 


_ happineſs. He that gets a fall upon the 


and throws him into all the Poſtures of Im. 
- Patience. Such a grating Diſappointment 


and makes the remaining Satisfaction of 
Lite flat and inſipid. Like Children when 


and not love any Thing without Reſery 


With Fears propartionable. The Man i 
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and then tis poſſible his Fortune might ex- 


ways riſes by furprize ; and isalmoſt doub. 


rho. Deſire too cagerly, generally Hope too 
aſt ; Tis natural to paſs from Wiſhing to 
Believing. \ Ang tu their Ane im. 
ole upon their Reaſon, put them upon ex. 
Nei Improbabilities 115 ſo lay them 
open to Miſcarriages, Now Deſire and 
Deſpair when they are both at the height, 
are ſome of the ſtrongeſt Ingredients of Un- 


Steed, comes off well if he does break his 
Limbs. Io miſs 121 which a Man ſets his 
Heart upon, puts his Fancy into a Feavour; 
it drinks up his Blood, on fares his Spirits; 


itupifes the Senſe, and ſpoils the Palate; 


we loſe our FavouritePlay-Thing, wethroy 
away the reſt in a Fit of Pettiſhneſs. We ſer 
therefore if we would play a ſafe Game, and 
keep Matters quiet at Home, we muſt en: 
gage with Temper, and ſecure a Retreat 


or Meaſure. Farther : 


%# & 


Strong Deſires are commonly attendel 


kepiif 
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kept waking, and ſolicitous : He ſtarts at 
the leaſt check in Motion; every Cloud 
over=caſts him with the Spleen ; and he is 


\ Wl <qually anxious both how to get and ſecure. 
0 And what can be expected in this Region 
of Iaconſtancy, where Accidents are ſo nu- 
x Wl <rous, where Hopes appear and vaniſh 
m like Phantoms; where neither Things nor 
nd Ferſons continue the fame long together? 
kt Beſides, Were there no other Motive, the 
In. ſbortneſs of our Sight ought to moderate 
the our AﬀeCtions. To wiſhviolently for Things, 
his unleſs we underſtood our ſelves and them 


better, is like running in the Dark; a Man 
may happen to juſtle a Poſt. However, tlie 
Hurry of the Purſuit will make but a ſhuf. 
fling Pace, and ſpoil the Gracefulneſs of the 
Motion. But the Luſtre of the Surface 
dazles the Senſe, and conceals the more in- 


* ward Defects. People don't conſider, that 
hen che beſt Metal is not without Alloy; and that 
row chere are Spots in the Sun. To this we may 
Ve ed, That the Name of Misfortune is often 
e, and applied : There are many Adventures 
&; en oud Plague more than Pleaſe, if they were 
treat riven Home. And yet when Men are feſcued 


tom the Danger of their own Choice, they 
ommonly want the Diſcretion to be either Ea - 
y or Thankful. But let the Event be never ſo 


Man MPcky, the Satisfaction will wither, and the 
| lppetite wear off in Time, Diamonds grow 
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dim, by being long look'd on: And Muſick 
may play til! the Ears are almoſt grated. 
Io proceed: Strong; Delires are Tempta- 
tions to the Uſe of ill Means. In the Tu- 
mults of Paſſion, Reaſon is ſeldom heard. 
He that will have a Thing will have it, 
Riglit or Wrong. When Covetouſneſs or 
Ambition are in their full Career, there is 
no ſtopping them with Notions. Si vis 
landum eſt jus regnandi cauſa; violandum e 
and there is an End. Ahab could neither 
Eat nor Drink till he had the Vinchari. 
And therefore &en left it to JezebePs Conſci. 
ence to put him in Poſſeſſion. And if the 
Purſuit were never ſo innocent, the Pur: 
chaſe is not tanti: The Mind is over- pro 
portioned to the Advantages of Life; they 
will not hold out to the Length of - Deſire, 
And ſince they are not big enough to fatisfy, 
they ſhould not be big enough to difſatishy. 
Solomon tells us, All is bat Vanity, and Veni. 
tion of Spirit. And does any Man think ty 
make more of the World than Solomon P 
Can he expe& to command, or improve ij 
farther than that wiſe and mighty Prince! 
We do but diſturb our Quiet, and mi 
pend our Thoughts, and make our {elves 
Mean, by throwing away our Inclinatiom 
upon theſe Things. To make ſhort Work 
on't : Let a Man Deſire to be Wiſe: Ant 
if he has this i, tis likely he may ne! 
be troubled with another. LL 
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| SD: - . Soph. Sit, Ithank you: 

Thad boon Rere ſooner at: out Service, had. 

I not been detained by a Misfortunt.. 
Phil. I am Aorty' 2 7 the Oecuſton: Fo Pray 

chat is it? Di Vi -ot 1 BoA 21815 
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46 Of FRIENDSHIP. 


Sob I have loſt my old Friend, on 
lue my fe mech. OE I FO 
Soph. Yes. - His Character confd ſcarce- 
ly be raiſed too much. Were I not well 
aſſured he was removed to Advantage, I 
ſhould paſs my Time extreamfly ill without 
him. But now I am almoſt aſhamed to 
Grieve, becauſe it looks more like Self love, 
> , nies i matt. 
Phil. Truly to be ſorry a Friend is not 
with us, when he is better from us, is a 
Sign we. rate. our Convenience higheſt; 
and mourn more for the Living than the 
Dead. However, *tis cuſtomary to do ſo; 
and it paſſes for Affection well enough; and 
J believe is ſo in a leſs perfect Degree. 
Soph. T am glad you have made me an 
Excuſe; for I Was carried off my Philoſo- 
phy a little at firſt, do hat Tequld. 
Phil. Be not concern d. A Sigh or 4 
Tear, juſt at Parting, is natural and ge. 
nerous. But you have quickly conquer's 
che common Infirmity, and refigwd your 
ſelf to the Happineſs of your Friend. PI. 
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. confident, he that acquits himſelf fo. hand- 
fomely, muſt have a juſt Idea to form hi 
| Practice: And TI heartily wiſh y u would 
I —pleaſetolayirbeforgme, Sc 
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"Soph. You are refolved to ire t People in 
Mourning with Cetertiony. - 8 


for your Civiliey; and for 0 
a geelable 4 S4 hee Were 1 tool to 
Geceride the Offices of Friendſhip, tone 
cou undertake it mote wiſtingly. Such 
ant Employment Fo ould affe& me to that 
Degree, that 1 fhould almoſt fancy my 
Friend Alive again. But I think f Had 
better decline the Task than thjure the Ar- 
gument. However, if yo you pleaſe to affiſt, 
and fer me in: E will endeavour to rec 
kt my elf for a ſhort Conference, as We 1} 
asI can. 

Phil. To begin thei, Aide you will babe 
it ſo: I remember tis a Eirnous Saying in 
triftotle, That he who is pleusd with Solitude 
muſt be either 4 wild Beaſt, or a God. This 
Sentence, thongh it favours What we are 
upon in the Ap ication, yet methinks it is 
a ſtrange Paradox in the Poſition. But fo? 
the Credit of the Author, if it can be 
made ferviceable, 1 ſhould be glad to ſee it. 

Soph. J confels it looks ſome what ſurprĩ- 
zing af fete gt that Two ſuch di ferent 

Natures fou cer. in an y Diſpoſition, Or 
5 of Tae. 1 2 been ion, the 

aut catrys 4 V 1 cant Meaning : 
Ard imp ks, et thoſe Beings who 88 
bve Witkiout a Sociable i are 
extraordinary either im their * or Per- 
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fettions. They muſt be under the Standard 
of human Nature, or above it: And have 
ſomething that is either Savage or Divine, 


in their Compoſition. The firſt is not ge- 
nerous enough to reliſh ſuch a Communi- 


17 05 ; the other is above the Uſe of it. 
hat human Friendſhips. are partly found. 


ed upon the Wants and Imperfections of 
Nature, may be ſaid without Diſparage- 


ment to {0 noble a Relation. A Man has not 


every Thing growing upon his own Soil, and 


therefore is willing to Barter with his 
Neighbour, This Exchange of Offices, 
when *tis managed with Frankneſs and Fi- 
delity, excites native Generoſity, and im- 
proves into Confidence and Ae ion. But 
God is all Things to himſelf: He needs no 
foreign Commerce to furniſh his Happineſs, 
And as he cannot receive an Adyantage, ſo 
neither does his Satisfaction depend upon 
„„ on .. 
* Phil. As to what you remark upon the 
Divine Nature, I agree with you. But for 
the reſt , if it is the Author's Meaning, I am 
not over-fond of it. To derive Friendſhip 
from Indigence, is in my Opinion to mi 
ſtake its Original, and affign it top mean an 
Extraction. Inclination, arid Eſteem, and, 
Generoſity, ſeem more creditable and likely 
Cauſes of ſo noble a production. Tis Worth, 
and Brayery, and good Humonr, which 
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engages: one Vertuous Perſon to another, 
Theke 


4 


E 


ele. Qualities excite Admiration; and 
Admiration improves into Love; and Love 


proceeds to Intimacy and Union. And all 


this, without any little Expectations of Ad- 
vantage. Io give Intereſt a Share in Friend- 
ſhip, is in effect to ſell it by Inch of Candle. 
He that bids moſt ſhall have it. And when 
tis thus mercenary, there is no depending 
ont. Twill be always Shifting from one 
Point to another, and deſert upon Danger 
and Diſtreſs; and when a Man has moſt 
need of his Friend, he may go look him. 

Soph. Don't miſtake me, I am far from 


Weight in Conſultation, and help to deter- 


engage? , Are nor the greateſt Men often 
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times ſtrongly diſpos'd for Friendſhip ? Do 
they not invite Fairly to it, and reward ir 
Liberally ? To give art Inſtance: What Oc. 
caſion had Lellus and Africanus for Affi. 
ſtance? Perſons of theit Fortune and Qi. 
lity could welt have ftood upon their own 
, L595 and needed not to lay in for Count 
nance and Suppott : And yer none cloſed 
more heartily, or carried their Friendſhi 
to a nobler cipfit. 
Soph. Under Pavottt, Great Men wart 
ae as well as others; arid wife Men 
vide them. But affowi your Tt: 
Hines : 1 grant you Mony, or ProreQion, 
may not be always projected in Friendfhiy, 
A DIE may engage to entertain Hinſelf 


n 


Now Pfeaſure is att Intereſt of the higheſt 
Kind. Tis ths laft End of AQtion and He- 
| fire. Why does any Man take Pains, but 
to live eaſiet either im his Mind, or fome- 
Way elſe? Why is he fond of Wealth, of 
Power, or Company, but on to pleaſe 
handle? Now "hs aloft lupe ble to tn 
pleafantly without Friendtbip. Human Na. 
ture is imperſect. It has not Fund u 
to furniſh out a Solitary Life, Paradik; 
barr'd from all Commerce; would be in- 
ſupportable; and make à Man * mad wil 
Bis Happiness. But without a Friend a Mat 
Is almoſt alone — ey 1 
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; Suſpicion, and guarding againſt Miſcon- 
* ſtruction, cramp the Freedom of Strangers, 
8 and dilute the Entertainment. I may add, 


. that Virtue it ſelf is nor ſufficient ro attain 
. is End ſingle. A good Man often wants 


an Aſſiſtant to direct his judgment, and 


: : 

b quicken his Induſtry, and Erle his Spirits. 
ed aſomuch that the very 1 nclinatio n to an in- 
in Wl {ate Correſpondence, ſeems coattived for 

Advantage. 1. 2 0 0 

m PI. As take it, A Friend is called, Alter- 
en liem. From whence I conclude the Mo- 
In. tives to Friendſhip and Self-Love ſhould be 


the fame. Now a Man does not expect to 


i mate a Peng of himtelf. Tis not the 
et Froſpect of Reward which makes him af. 
ice, WI {ed to his Perſon, but fark Love and 
ieft Wader. And how then can we be juſt to 
De. the Relation we are treating, unleſs our 


inclinations go upon the fame generous 


70 Soph. With Submiffion, your Object ion 
eaſe goes upon a Miſtake. For there is à great 
toe deal of Intereſt in Seff ove, A Man is con- 
Na-: ſderabiy paid for his Pains. The Caſe ſtands 
5 thus: Rvery one is more intimately ſenſi 
1 bie af Pleaſure or Pain, in his owa Perſon, 
e in. than in that of another. For this Rea fon 
with Ne Will find himſelf extreamly concerned to 
Mat Cberiſhr chat; which entertains him ſo well. 
and Aud unleſs he takes care, will give him the 


great; 


. 
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greateſt Diſturbance. Now Intereſt lies on- 
ly in a Proportion of Loſs, or Gain: And 
where theſerun higheſt, as they doat Home 
Intereſt is moſt concern d. From whence it 
follows, That Selflove, is one of the moſt 
Mercenary Actions iniNature. | 
Phil. Tis the: firſt time I have heard ſo. 
I perceive; you are reſolved to {tick to your 
point of Intereſt. : But ſince you have allow- 
ed it ſo moderate a Share, refined the No- 


tion, and corrected the Malignity, I {hall 


een let it paſs. And before We go any far- 
ther, give me leave to add, That Confor. 
mity of Judgment and Temper, ſeems no in. 
conſiderable Motive to begin a Friendſhip. 

Soph. Right. A Reſemblance in Humour 
or Opinion, a Fancy: for the ſame. Bulineſs 
or Diverſion, is oftentimes. a Ground of Af. 
fection: Men love to ſee their Thoughts 
and Inclinations approved. This confirms 
them in the good Opinion of themſelves: 
And therefore they ſeldom fail of being 
grateful to the Oocaſion. Nature, like Nar- 
ciſſus, is ſtrangely Taken with its on Re- 
flection. A Conformity of Opinion and De- 
fire, looks like a Multiplication of ones Self 
A Man ſees his own Being, as it were, doub- 


led and extended in his Friend; and then. 


tis no wonder if he loves him. I / 
_ -Phil, Ithink now, we may have account 
ed for the Riſe of Friendſhup ;:Lwiſh you 


would 
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would run over the Means of Cultivating 
and Preferving it; the Extent of the Offices, 
and the Advantages of the Relation. For 
now I have you engaged, I fhall Jeave you 
05080 W070 2d 501 5749 127 er OIIEIRS 

Soph. Then briefly-to obſerve your Order. 


.. 


, There goes a great many Qualifications to 
r the compleating this Relation. There is no 


{mall Share of Honour, and Conſcience, and 
Sufficiency required. There will be Occa- 
ſion for Largeneſs of Mind, and Agreeable- 
neſs of Temper. For Prudence of Behaviour, 
for Courage and Conſtancy ; for Freedom 
from : Paſſion, and Self-conceit. A Man 
that's fit to make a Friend of, muſt have 
Conduct to manage the Engagement, and 
Reſolution to maintain it. He muſt uſe Free- 
dom without Roughneſs, and Oblige with- 
out Deſign. Cowardiſe will betray Friend- 
ihip ; aud Covetouſnels will ſtarve it. Folly 
will be nauſeous; Pafſion is apt-to ruffle; 
and Pride will fly out into Contumely and 
Neglect. Pride is ſo unſooiable a Vice, and 
does all Things with ſo ill a Grace, that there 

is no cloſing with it. A proud Man will be 
ſure to challenge more than belongs to him. 
You muſt expect him ſtiff in his COverſation, 
falſom in Commending himſelf, and bitter 
ia his Reproofs. Tis well if his Favours 
ount: are not turn'd into Injury and Affront; 
you fpoiled either by the Contemptuous way of 
youll | doing, 
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$54 Of FRIENDSHIP. 
doing, or by upbraiding after they are done. 
Such Behaviour as this frights away Friend. 
ſhip, and makes it ſtand off in Dillike and 
Averſion. Friendſhip, though not nice and 
exceptious, yet muſt not be coarſely treated, 
nor uſed with Diſtance or Diſdain. A Cor. 
reſpondence managed at this Rate, may be 
ſupported by Neceſſity, but never by Incli- 
nation. The Man may be kept for ſome 
time, but the Friend is loſt. Friendſhip, to 
make it true, muſt have Beauty as well as 
Strength: Charms to endear, as well as 
Power to ſupply. An obliging Air is a Cir- 
cumſtance of great Moment. Tis a good 
Sign of a benevolent Mind; which to ſpeak 
properly gives the whole value to a Cour. 
teſy. To improve the Relation, there muſt 
be a Willingneſs to receive a Kindneſs, as 
well as to do one. He who always refuſes, 
taxes the Profferer with Indiſcretion; and 
declares his Aſſiſtance needleſs. 
An inoffenſive Pleaſantneſs is another 
ood Quality for the ſame Purpoſe. This Ta. 
nt enlivens Converſation, and relieves Me- 
lancholy, and conveys Advice with better 
Succeſs than naked Reprehenſion. This 
guilding of the Pill, reconciles the Palate to 
the Preſcription, without weakening the, 
Force of the Ingredients. And he that can 
cure by Recreation, and make * . 
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Meer of Health, is a Doctor at it in good 
Phil. Spare me a Word, or I ſhall loſe the 
Opportunity of a Queſtion. is ſaid, That 
Friendſhip either finds People equal, or 
makes them {© ; Do you think it fo much a 
Leveller as this comes to? ? 1 1 
Soph, No. There is no more neceſſity for 
an Equality of Condition, than that their 
Knowledge, or Stature, ſhould be of the 


ame Proportion. I confeſs where the Diffe- 
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Wi reace is conſiderable, the Invitation muſt be 
che fairer. A Man muſt ſtoop his Hand for 
oy his Friend, and raiſe him up towards his 
on Ground. The Advantage muſt be laid 
A alleep. There muſt be no challenge of Su- 
a periority, or diſcountenancing of Freedom, 
on the one Hand: Nothing of Envy, or Re- 
Fo pining, on the other. In my Opinion, Diſ- 
an barie) in Age, ſeems 2 greater Obſtacle to 


an intimate Friendſhip than inequality of 


1 Fortune. For the Humours, Buſineſs, and 
172 Diverſions, of young and old Men, are ge- 


nerally very different. So that if they uſe 
ar full Freedom, and let their Inclinations 
This ſtrike out, they will diſpleaſe: if they balk 


them, they ll be uneaſy. Beſides, the Oc- l 
N calion of theſe different Thoughts, is not to | 
> © =" {Me removed. A wealthy Perſon may cure 4 


yrs the Indigence of his Friend, and make him 
thick «Rich as himſelf, if he pleaſes, But Age and 
2 ns | _ Youth 
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Youth cannot be made over, or adjuſted. 
Nothing but Time can take away Years, or 
give them. However, this Impediment does 
not always take Place: Socrates and Alci. 
biades may ſerve for an Inſtance. And old 
Llius profeſſes he had an extraordinary 
Kindneſs for ſeveral young People. 

Phil. Now if you pleaſe to the Extent of 
the Office. How. far is a Man obliged to 
ſerve his Friends fy; 

_ Soph. As far as he is able, and the Intereſt 
of the other requires it. As far as Opportu- 
nity, Diſcretion, and former Preingage. 
ments will give leave. 'Fo Break upon the 
Score of Danger, or Expence, 1s tobe mean 
and narrow Spirited. Provided always the 
Aſſiſtance may be given without undoing z 
Man, or prejudice to a Third Perſon ; with. 
out Violations of Conſcience, or Honour. 
Where the Thing is unlawful, we muſt nei. 
ther Ask, nor Comply. All Importunities 
againſt Juſtice, are Feveriſh Deſires, and 
not to be gratified. Where Vertue is not 
made the Meaſfure of a Correſpondence, tis 
no better than that of Thieves and Pyrats, 
_ *Tis a ſcandalous Excuſe to ſay, I murther'd 
a Man, or betray'd my Country, at the In- 
ſtance of a Friend. When Principles and 
Duty lie thus at the Mercy of a little Cere- 
mony, we are likely to have a good Time 
on't! He that would engage me unwar- 
r 5 rantablſ, 
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rantably, takes me for. an ill Perſon. His 
Motion is an Affront; and I ought to re- 
nounce him for the Injury of his Opinion. 

Phil. T am perfectly of your Mind; and 
ſhall go on to another Queſtion. Is it fair to 
conceal any Thing from a Friend? Or muſt 


” 


Limitation ? Are not Secrets in Reſerve, 
ungenerous Suſpitions; and | inconſiſtent 
with the Confidences of Friendſhip ? 


ſtrain d Courteſy in this Point: And made 


tion. My Anſwer, ſince you are pleaſed to 


with; and ſtand the Hazard of the Diſ- 


allowed to keep a: Corner of his Soul to him- 
ell. While the Secret is lodged at Home, 
it can never hurt me. For *tis certain I ſhall 
ways. be true to my own Intereſt ; and 


0 we 


Enſure the Conſtancy or another. 


wer to no Purpoſe ? 


rudence and Juſtice will permit; we ought 


22 . 
— — a 


the Communication be entire, and without 


Soph; Tis poſſible ſome People have 
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their good Nature over-ballance their Cau- 


Ack it, is This: Whatever my Friend is con- 
cerned to know, I ought to acquaint him 


ITY — y——_ tg rr tr 


covery. But in other Caſes, a Man may be 


ave > Kindneks for my ſelf : But I cannot 
nd why then ſhould I put my ſelf in his 
BFF 
uſe a Friend with all. t Frankneſs and 
eneroſity imaginable. There muſt be no 


nting of Inclination, no computing upon 
OT, Favours; 
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his Occafions, and prevent his Deſires, and 


great Grace upon a Kindneſs, and doubles 


Nature 'been more independent, would 
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Favours; for fear we ſhould do more than 
we receive. This is to State Accounts, and 
looks more like Merchandize than Friend. 
ſhip. Exactneſs, and Management, and Oh. 
ſervation, is a Sign of Indifferency and Dj. 
ſtruſt. It may do well enough amo 

Strangers, but a Friend fhould be treated 
at a nobler Rate; and uſed with more Con. 
fidence and Affection. We ſhould examine 


ſcarce give him time to think he wanted an 
Aſſiſtance. A Forwardneſs to öblige, isa 


the intrinſick Worth. In theſe Caſes, that 
which is done with Pleaſure, is always: 
„ y 
I 0 paſs on to the Advantages of Friend. 
ſhip: Now theſe are ſo noble, and ſo neceſ 
fary, that Empire jt ſelf is infipid without 
it. Auguſtus, and Tiberius, had Loſtinef 
enough in their Temper, and affected ty 
make a Sovereign Figure; and had thei 


have liked a Solitary Pride very well. But 
this diſtance would not do their Buſinck 
They were glad to part with the Singularity 
of their State in ſome Meaſure; to lay ther 
Majeſty - aſide; and to purchaſe Freedom 
and Familiarity at the Expence of Prerogs- 
tive. Where they ſaw the Diſpoſition agree 
able, they made no Scruple to raiſe mea! 
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Subjects to the higheſt Hotiours, to qualify 
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almoſt inſupportable ; eſpecially to thoſe 
who are in Buſineſs, - or Trouble. Thoſe 
Who have no Friend to diſcharge their 
Cares, and their Grievances upon, are (if 
one may uſe ſo hardy an Expreſſion) a Sort 
of Cannibals to themſelves; and prey upon 
their own Vitals. A ſwelling Diſcontent i; 
apt to Suffocate and Strangle, without Pal: 


ſage. Whereas thoſe who live within the 


Cemmunication of Friendſhip, have a Vent 
for their Misfortunes. They may ſafely go 
to the Bottom of the Matter, report the 
niceſt Caſe, and expoſe the affected part to 
Cure and Compaſſion. : Friendſhip has a no. 
ble Effect upon all Accidents. and Condit: 
ons: It relieves our Cares, raiſes our Hopes, 
and abates our Fears. It doubles our Joys, 
and divides our Griefs. A Friend who re- 
lates his Succeſs, talks himſelf into a new 
Pleaſure. And by opening his Misfortunes, 
leaves part of them behind him. Friendſhip 
like ſome univerſal Medicine, works con- 
trary Ways; but always to; the Benefit of 
Nature. And as the Union of Bodies for 
tifies the Action at Home, and weakens the 
Impreſſions of Vialence, ſo there is a proporti 
onable Improyement from the Union af 
Minds. d bie nb 03 17A vn 
Neither is Friendſbip only ſerviceable to 
heighten our Pleaſures, and compoſe our 
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ſation, if there was nothing elſe in it, 
would be no inconſiderable Improvement. 
Diſcourſe (without Enthuſiaſm) creates a 
Light within us, and diſpels the Gloom and 
Confuſion of the Mind. A Man by tumb- 
ling his Thoughts, and forming them into 
Expreſſions, gives them a new kind of Fer- 
mentation; Which works them into a finer 
Body, and makes them much clearer than 
they were before. A Man is willing to {train 
a little for Entertainment, and to burniſb for 
Sight, and Approbation. The. very Preſence 
of a Friend, ſeems toinſpire with new Vigor. 
It raiſes Fancy, and reinforces Reaſon ; and 
gives the Productions of the Mind better 
Colour and Proportion. Converſation is 
like the Diſcipline of Drawing out, and Mu- 


and makes them fitter for Service. Beſides, 
there are many awakening Hints and Ren- 
counters in Diſcourſe, * which like the Col- 
liion of hard Bodies, make the Soul ftrike 
Fire, and the Imagination ſparkle : Effects 
not to be expected from a ſolitary Endea- 
vour. In a Word, the Advantage of Con- 
verſation is ſuch, that for want of Compa- 
ny a Man had better talk to a Poſt, than let 
his Thoughts lie Smoking and Smothering 
in his Head. e ü at 
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the Underſtanding. The Benefit of Conver- 


ſtering ; it acquaints a Man with his Forces, 
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Another Advantage of Friezdſhip, is the 
Opportunity of receiving good Advice: ?Tis 
dangerous relying upon our own Opinion. 
Affecton is apt to corrupt the Judgment. 
Men, like falſe Glaſſes, generally repreſent 
their Complexion better than Nature has 
made it. And as they are likely to over. 
flouriſh their own Caſe, ſo their Flattery is 
hardeſt to be diſcover'd. For Who would 
ſuſpe& ſuch Treachery at Home ? Who 
would imagine his Reaſon ſuborn'd againſt 
his Intereſt ; and that himſelf was guilty of 
ee Tricks upon himſelf? Now. No. 
thing is fo effectual to reſcue a Man out of 
his own Hands, as the plain Dealing of a 
Friend. For Inſtruction from Books, ſtrikes 
the Imagination more faintly, than that 
which is delivered vivã voce. And obſer 
ving reſembling Miſcarriages in others, may 
miſlead us by the Diſparity of the Inſtance, 
Beſides, People are not tond of ſearching 
after their own Faults. To lye poring up 
on their Imperfections, and Deformities, 
a dull Fntertainment. A Man has no Plea 
ſure in proving that he has play'd the Fol: 
And therefore had rather go upon any other 
Diſcovery. Accordingly we may obſervs, 
That they who are too Big, or too Wie, 
r Admonition, Fer a great many ill, un- 
becoming, and yediculous Things. As fo 
Buſineſ, the Aſſiſtance of a Friend is oy 
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uſeful, to form the Undertaking, and ſe- 
cure the Steadineſs of the Conduct. In 
Matters of Moment, our Hopes and Fears 


8 


AX 
1 


are commonly ill ballanced. A Man is apt 


to be too eagerly engaged, to make juſt Re- 
marks upon the Progreſs and Probability 
of Things. Nothing ſo proper as a judici- 
ous Friend in ſuch à Caſe, to temper the 
Spirits, and moderate the Purſuit; to give 
the Signal for Action, to preſs the Advan- 
tage, and ſtrike the Critical Minute. 

Foreign Intelligence may have a Spy in 
it, and therefore: ſhould be cautiouſly 're- 
ceived. Strangers (I call all ſuch excep- 
ting Friends) are often Deſigning in their 
Advice, and make a Property of their Cli- 
ent. And though. their Inclinations are 
hearty, they may give wrong Meaſures, by 


miſtaking the Caſe. An old Friend has the 


whole Scheme in his Head. He knows the 
Conſtitution ; and the Diſeaſe, the Strength 
and the Humour of him he aſſiſts: What 


he can do, and what he can bear. And 


therefore none ſo fit to preſeribe; to direct 
the Enterprize, and ſecure the Main. Chance. 

Farther : . Friendſhip is not confined to 
the conſulting Part; it comes in likewiſe at 
the Execution,. Some Caſes are ſo nice that 
a Man cannot appear in them himſelf, but 
muſt leave the Solliciting - wholly to- his 
Friend, For the Purpoſe: A Man cannot 
| : E 4 " "900 
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64 Of FRIENDSHIP. 
recommend himſelf without Vanity, nor 
ask many Times without Uneaſineſs. But 
a kind Proxy will do Juſtice to his Merit, 
and relieve his Modeſty, and effect his Bu- 
fineſs; and all without Trouble, Bluſhing, 
or Imputation. ee e 
Theſe Conſiderations ought to make 

Friendſhip ſacred, and guard off all Injury 
and Miſunderſtanding. Lis 1 ord Folly, 
as well as Injuſtice, to break off ſo noble a 
Relation; eſpecially one which has ſtood 
the Teſt of a long Experience. For Friend- 
Hip is one of thoſe few Things which are 
the better for the Wearing. Alphonſus the 
Wiſe, King of Arragon, tells us, That all the 
Acquiſitions and Purſuits of Men, excepting 
Tour, were but Bambles; i. e. old Wood to 
barn, old Wine to drink, old Books to read, 


* 


and old Friends to converſe with. 
To part with a tried Friend without 
_ Provocation, is unreaſonable Levity, 
It looks as if a Man's Spirits were turned 
Eager, and his good Humour worn out. 
Such Inconſtancy of Temper, ſeems to be 
govern'd by Caprice, and Curioſity ; and 
to turn more upon Intereſt than Affection. 
An ambiguous Expreſſion, a little Chagrin, 
or a ſtart of Paſſion, is by no means enough 
to take leave upon. The beſt People can- 
not be always Even, Awake, and Enter- 
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of Exactneſs, and therefore ſhould not re- 
quire it. The Accidents of Life, the In- 
ifpoſitions of Health, the Imperfections of 
Reaſon, ought to be allow'd for. A Para- 
diſacal Temper is not to be expected from 
1 Mortals. The bare Inequality 
of the Seaſons, is enough to give one the 
Spleen. And therefore your Iſlanders ought 
to bear with their Friends, more than thoſe 
that live upon the Continent. A Man that 
would make the beſt on't, muſt live under 
the Aquator : And in that ſteady Climate, 
he may poſſibly find People always in the 
Humour. To be ſerious: Nothing but 
plain Malevolence can juſtify Diſunion. 
Malevolence ſhewn either in a ſingle Out- 
rage unretracted, or in habitual IHnature. 
Such Behaviour, I confeſs, is a norotious 
Breach of Articles ; it ſtrikes at the Funda- 
ut mentals, and makes a Correſpondence im- 


y. pratticable. — | 

ed When the Engagement proves thus un- 
it, Wh fucky, the Way is to draw off by Degrees, 
be and not to come to an open Rupture. Let 
nd the Acquaintance be decently buried; and 
n. the Flame rather go out, than be Smother'd. 
in, For as Cato well obſerves, though in the 
gh Wl Fhraſe of a Taylor, Friendſbip ought: not to 
an- be Unrip'd, but Unſtireh'd, © 
er- e 
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POPULARITY. 
— 0 ularity, is a Courti the Fa. 

8 — of the owls be undue 
Practices, or for unwarrantz- 
ble Ends. By the People, ] 

mean thoſe who — A the 
Government of falſe Reaſoning, or vitious 
Inclinations, let their Condition be what i 
will. The Popular Man's Deſigns are Pow. 
er, Wealth, Reputation,' or all together, 
He that is Conſcious -how much his Vanity 
_ exceeds his Force, and that his Merit wil 
never carry up to his Ambition; if he gets 
but a favourable Juncture, and a riling 
Ground, to Work he goes. He pretends: 
erent Concern for his Country, and a more 
than ordinary Inſight into Matters. No 
ſuch Profeſſions as theſe, when they are ſe 
off with ſomewhat of Gravity and Figure, 
eſpecially when they are recommended b 
A Treat, are very proper to diſpoſe, an Au: 
dience to hear Reafon, So that now he ver 
tures to acquaint them with the Secret 
their Privileges, That the People are 05 
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| Original of Power: That Government is 


Truſt, and Reſervation : That Governours 
are only the Executors and Adminiſtrators 


ing, tis a nobler Prerogative to give a 
Crown than to wear it: That the Pomp of 


Subjects Bounty; and that the Greatneſs of 


the Condition of a Servant. T 
little Flouriſh about Miſcarriages and Arbi- 
trary Deſigns, is ſtrangely Taking. He 


admirable Patriot. What can a civil Peo- 
ple do leſs than reſign themſelves up to his 
Conduct; and preſent him with their Un- 
derſtandings?%=2o__["> Jþ© ne 
To come from the State to the Church: 
He that would be an agreeable Eccleſia- 
ſtick, muſt ſurvey the Poſture of T ings ; 
examine the Ballance of Iutereſts; and be 
well read in the Inclinations and Averſions 
of the Generality: And then his Buſineſs 
will be to follow the Loudeſt Cry, and 
make his Tack with the Wind. ' Let him 
never pretend to cure an Epidemical Di- 


Vice, nor queſtion the infallible Judgment 


with 


always convey'd with an Implication of 

of the Peoples Mill: That in ſtrict Reaſon- 

Princes is nothing but the Livery of the 

their Wages, ought not to exe 17 them from 
This, 


with a 


that has ſuch a burning Zeal, and ſprings 
ſuch mighty Diſcoveries, muſt needs be an 


ſtemper, nor fall out with a Faſhionable 
& the Multitude. Let him rather down 
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with a Sinking Faction, charge a Stragling 
Party, and hang upon a broken Rear. Let 


him declaim againſt a ſolitary Errour, and 


batter a Publick Averſion, and preſs the 
People upon thoſe Extremes, to which of 
themſelves they are too inclinable. And 
-When Fears and Jealouſies become clamo. 
rous, when Diſcontents run high, and all 
grows Mutinous and Mad; Then eſpecial 
Care muſt be taken not to dilate upon the 
Authority of Princes, or the Duties of Obe. 
dience. Theſe are dangerous Points, and 
have ruined many a good Man, and are 
only to be handled when there is leaſt Oc- 
caſion. There are other nice, though infe- 
ri ur Caſes, in which a Man muſt Guard, 
he intends to keep Fair with the World, 
and turn the Penny. For the Purpoſe: If 
he is in the City, he muſt avoid haranguing 
againſt Circumvention in Commerce, and 
unreaſonable Impoſing upon the Ignorance 
or Neceſſity of the Buyer. If you meddle 
with Diana of the Epheſians, you muſt ex- 
pect to loſe Demetrius s Frindſhip. The 
Dues will come in but heavily at this Rate: 
But to be ſure all the Voluntary Oblations 
in Preſents and Reſpect, are abſolutely loſt, 
We are a Trading People, (ſay ſome of us) 
and muſt have no interfering between Bu- 
ſineſs and Religion. If the Pulpits and the 
Exchange will not agree, we muſt Live, 
and there is an End on't. N 
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To proceed: If his Care lyes among the 
Lawyers, let there be Nothing ſaid againſt 
Entangling Property, Spinning out of Cau- 
ſes, Squeezing of Clients, and making the 
Laws a greater Grievance than thoſe who 
break them. No Rhetorick muſt be ſpent 
againſt Defending a known Injuſtice, a- 
gainſt Croſs-biting a. Country Evidence, 
and frighting him out of Truth, and his 
Senſes. Tis granted that Touching ſome- 
times upon theſe Heads, is the only way to 
improve the Audience: Such plain Dealing 
would either Recover, or Diſarm them; 
reform the Men, or expoſe the Practice. 
But then - you'll ſay, this Method goes too 
much to the Quick. This Divinity may 
bring the Benchers upon the Preacher, and 
make him fall under Cenſure and Diſcoun- 
tenance. Now a Perſon of Diſcretion will 
take care not to Embarras his Life, nor Ex- 
poſe himſelf to Calumny, nor let his Con- 
ſcience grow too ſtrong for his Intereſt, 
upon any Atconnt; vM bald don THO 
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ways ſwims down the Stream: He never 
crolſes upon a prevailing Miſtake, nor Op- 


Preſcription on its Side. His Point is to 
Steal upon the Blind Side, and apply to tlie 
Affectians : To flatter: the Vanity, and 
play upon the Weakneſs of thoſe in Pow- 
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To ſpeak generally. A Popular Man al- 


poſes any Miſchief that has Numbers, ; and ' 
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er, or Intereſt; and to make his Fortune 


out of the Folly of his Neighbours. 
Not that tis a Commendation to be of 
a Moroſe and Cynical Behaviour; to run 
counter to the innocent Humours and Cu- 
ſtoms of Mankind; to be Coarſe or Unſea. 
TR mg/m 5 3 8 the 
Opinion of People, by Ruſtick In. 
compliance, by Peeviſhneſs or Singularity, 
But then neither ought a Man to Pleaſe ano. 
ther to his Prejudice, to fortify him in an 
Errour by an Over- officiouſneſs, and to 
Careſs him out of his F Safety, and Diſcr E- 


{ 
" 


And after all, the Succeſs is no ſuch 
mighty Matter. If one conſiders, hel 
find as little Credit as Conſcience in the 
Purchaſe. For what ſort of Reputation 
muſt that be which is gained by Methods 
of Infamy ? To debauch Men's Under. 
ſtandlings in order to procure their good 


Word, is almoſt admirable Teſtimony of 
our Worth! A blind Man muſt needs be a 


fit Judge of Proportions and Colour. Theſc 
Patents of Honour, which are Granted thus 
by \Sarprize, are abways Recalled) when the 


Farty is better Adviſed. The Efteem 
gained this way, like a Love - Potion, works 


more by the Strength of Charm, than Na- 
ture; and if ever rhe Perſon Recovers, the 


Hatred will be much greater than the Affe 
Etion. | : The 
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The Truth ia/ if there Was no FO Play 
uſed,” or the Arrifice undiſcovered, there 
Wi 1d not be much to Brag ob. For a Uni 
verlal Applauſe, is ſeldom little les 
two Thirds of a Scandal. A Man may al 
moſt-Twear he is in the Wrong, when he is 
generally Cryed up. Wh Incapacity or 
Prejudice, Negligenge or Impoſture, diſor- 
1 ui of 1 Mabie * 
Under ings often too or 
theik Pons 10 trong p Diſtioguiſh 
Truth, or Pronounce upon the Right of 
aſe. If aGrearMan happens to make 
a falſe Step, and ſtrikes out into a Sudden 
Irregularity, he needs not queſtion the Re- 
ſpect of a Retinue. How is an Exploit of 
this Nature cdlebär l by the Crowd, ant 
ſhouted Home with hel Pomp of a Roman 
Triumph? In fine To endeavour not to 
Pleaſe, is Ill· Nature 
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altogether to Neglect 
it, Foll/; : anthroOrderiftrata Yr "my Vanity 
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H urchu and Locretianu, 
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Have often thought: wht 
it is to Think; and the 


preſs the Enquiry, 


the fart 


ger I am from 84. 
The Operati 


ons of "the Mind are fo peculiar, ſo foreign 
to all the other ae of Nature, that 


tis hard to aſſign * 


T proper Original. 


With. 
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Without Ihinking, we can have no Senſe of 
Being ; and with it, we are we cannot tell 
what. So that the ſame Faculty ſeems to 
make us acquainted with, and Strangers to 
Z — 
Luc. Tam ſurpriz d to find you entangled 
in ſo ſlender a Difficulty. Thinking every 
Body knows is the Work of the Brain: 
That is the Forge in which all the Specu- 
lations of the Underſtanding, andthe Appe- 


tites of the Will, are hammer'd out. 
Hj. I confeſs Poſſibilities go a great Way. 
N But in my Opinion, the Brain has a very 


unpromiſing Aſpect for ſuch a Buſineſs. It 
looks like an old ſort of Bog for Fancy to 
paddle in. When I can. ſee People tread 
denſe out of Mud, as they do Eels, then I 
may be enclined to believe that Brains and 
RG are of Kin; in the mean time F 
defire to- be excuſed. _ „ 

Lac. Pm ſorry your Conceptions are ſo 
Unphiloſophical. You ſeem to forget that 


bat the Brain has a great many ſmall Fibres, or 
the Strings in its Texture; which according to 
ry, the different Strokes they receive from the 
80. mol Spirits, awakenacorreſpondent Idea, 
rati- and give us thoſe Notices of Things Which 


ve call Thowghts, ©, 

Hl. A little clearer, if you pleaſe. __ 
Lac. You muſt know then, that the 
Nerves; which are their Origin in the 
hs wa: eo 
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Brain, are branched into a great many fine 
Subdiviſions, and ſpread upon all the Sur. 
face of the Body, They are the Channel 
in which the Animal Spirits move: So that 
as ſoon as any foreign Object preſſes upon 
the Senſe, thoſe Spirits which are poſted 
upon the Out- guards, immediately take the 
Alarm, and ſcower off to the Brain, which is 
the Head-Quarters, or Office of Intelligence, 
and there they make their Report of what 
W - 
Hl. I ſuppoſe they return loaden like 
Bees, and disburthen themſelves in the Cel; 
much after the ſame manner ? 
Luc. T have told you the Information is 
convey'd by ſtriking upon the Fibres, and 
giving them a particular Bent ; which im- 
1 the Character of the Object upon the 
Mind. | 
Hl. I ſhould almoſt as ſoon imagine, 
that the ſtriking a Viol with the Bow, 
ſhould entertain the Inſtrument with its 
own Muſick. But as I remember, ſome 
ſay the Spirits Filt fo violently, that they 
make Holes where they ſtrike ; which are 
no ſooner open, but the Ideas run into them 
as faſt as may be. And after they have 
lain there a little while, grow as drowly 
as Dormice, unleſs they are rowſed by a 
new Summons. By the Way, what ate 
Animal Spirits; methinks they perform 
ſtrange Things ? Et Luc 
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Luc. They are a kind of litttle Pellets, 

wrought off the finer Parts of the Blood. 
hl. Then J perceive they are Bodies all 
this while. 5 

Luc. Yes. But admirably furniſh'd for 
Diſpatch and Intelligence. ; 

Hyl. Let them be as Sleek, and well Tim 
ber'd, as thoſe Atoms Epicurus made his Soul 
of; yet I'm afraid rhey are not altogether 
qualified for that Office you have pur them 
in. For ſuppoſing a Bird fits before me; 
theſe Mercaries immediately run up to the 
Center of Senſation, to give an Account of 
what 1s arrived. Now 1n doing this, either 
every ſingle Animal Spirit muſt convey a 
whole Repreſentation, which would multi- 
ply the Object, if not overload the Carrier; 
or elſe they muſt divide the Image among 
them, and ſo lug off every one his Share. 


* 
i 


ne; This I confeſs is the more equal Way: But 
then, when they have taken the Object to 
is Pieces, how they will ſet it together again, 
me Wi is hard to imagine. For they cannot {trike 
ne) all upon one Point; and if they could, they 
are would jumble the Proportions, and run the 
zem Object all on heaps ; where the latter Im- 
avc ol preſſion would go near to deface the former. 
wiy But if they impinge upon different Parts, 
ya end make every Part ſenſible with the 


are 
Ori 
Luc. 


Stroke ; ?Tis true then they have it among 
| them, but which way the whole ſhould 
* emerge, 
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emerge, is ſtill incomprehenſible. For ſup- 
poſe the Image was painted in Order, with- 
out any Diflocation, vacant Intervals, or 
Interloping; yet the Parts of the Fibres bein 
diſtin, and impregnated by diſtinct Spirits, 
they can account no farther than their Share 
of Motion reaches. And therefore how they 
ſhould club their particular Informations in- 
to a common Idea, is inconceivable. For 
iaſtance: If a Cake is broken among 
Twenty People, though there may be no- 
thing loſt in the Diviſion, yet *twill be next 
to imipoſſible for each Perſon, from the 
View of a ſingle Fragment, to underſtand 
hat Relation either in Sight, or Magnitude, 
his Proportion bears to the whole. Beſides, 
Hany of the returning Spirits ſhould happen 
to fall foul upon others which are oAtmard 
Bound, (which is not unlikely) theſe 
Countermotions would overſet them, or oc. 
calion a later Arrival; either of which Ac. 
cidents would maim the Image, and make 
it imperfect. | a 
Theſe Rubs you ſee will lie in the Way 
of Senſalion: But then in the Buſineſs of 
Imagination, the Difficulty is ſtill greater. 
For here are no external Impreſſions. to be- 
gin the Motion. Tis true, outward Ob- 
jects will make us perceive them, whether 
we will or no. But the Exerciſes of Inagi. 
zation are oftentimes purely Woke 
| OO Whek 


oY 


ens n mW 


When the Paſſions are not violent, we may 
check or quicken, change or extinguiſh the 


Operation as we pleaſe. Now I would glad- 
ly know the main Spring of the Motion. 


What Power is it which opens the Scene and 


gives Direction to the whole Management; 
which chalks out the Courſe of the Spirits, 


and limits their Commiſſion, both as to 


Time, and other Circumſtances of Action? 
| Luc. I perceive you imagine a Mechanical 
Solution impoſſible. But if you examined 
the exquiſite Fineneſs of the Animal Spirits, 


and the exact Proportion between them 


and the Fibres, to give and receive Impreſſi- 
ons, I believe you would alter you Opinion: 
Eſpecially conſidering this Hypotheſis is 
ſupported by matter of Tat. 
Hy. We'll examine your Matter of Fact 
afterwards. - At preſent let me tell you, 
ſince both the Fibres, and Spirits, are Mate- 
nal, I think it impoſſible for them to pro- 
duce Effects, ſo much above the V igour of 
the Cauſe. You may as well expect that 
two Bowls ſhould grow ſenſible by Rubbing? 
as that the Rencounter of any Boazes, ſhould 
awaken them into Perception and Reaſoning. 
The whole Force of Mechaniſm, confiſts in 
Matter. and Motion. Matter is nothing but 
Extention, that is, Length, Breadth, and 
Depth. And Motion implies no more than 
2 Change of Situation in the Parts of Mat- 
12 - F 3 ter, 
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never ſo well mix'd, will not riſe into the 
Compoſition of a Spirit. Thoughts, and 
Dimenſions, are the moſt incompatible, un- 
reſembling Things in Nature.' To make 
the firſt out of the later, is a harder Meta- 
morphoſis than any is in Ovid. Who ever 
heard of an Ounce of Pain, and an Inch of 
Deſire, or an Ell of Contemplation. 
Luc. 1 ſuppoſe you fancy, if Matter and 
Motion can make a Thought, a Thought may 
make Matter and Motion, „ 
 Hyl. Why not? What ſhould hinder 
this Mercury from being fixed after Subli- 


mation, and thrown back into its former 


State? But as this won't do, fo neither will 
the other. Take a Body and run it through 
all Shapes, and Changes ; force it into all 
Climates, and bandy it through the Uni 
verſe; yet, like ſome young Travellers, twil 
come Home as dull, and unthinking, as it 
went out. For all this Buſtle amounts to 
no more than making the Parts and Motion 
greater, or leſſer, than they were before 
and giving them a new Neighbourhood. 
Luc. I ſhould have fancied that when the 
Parts were broken fine, and curioully filed, 
a brisk Touch of Motion would have quick 
ned them into Thinking, 

hl. Motion make them Think! You may 
45 Well expect Diſcourſe. from a Tempel 


—ͤ— 


ter. Now theſe two Ingredients, though 


3 


— — 
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or Conflagration. And as for the Fineneſs 
of Parts, it that ſignifies any Thing, a Mite 
would have more denſe than a Man. And 


think we might beat Spice till it felt the Pe- 
file; and with a good Flint and Steel, ſtrike 
Conſciouſneſs into a Tinder- box. 5 
Luc. What makes you ſo poſitive againſt 
the Senſibility of Matter- 
Hl. Becauſe tis nothing but Extenſion 
variouſly figured. 4 


r Bodies? If not, why do you confine their 
- Dperations 2: ,:... „ 

l. If you ask me whether I know all 
ll the Effects which may reſult from all the 
h poſhble Combinations of Matter, and Moti- 


il on, I anſwer, No; neither is it neceſſary. 


. But this I know, That all your Tranſmu- 
ll BY tations can never hunt a Body out of Exten- 


Jen. You may divide, or conſolidate ; alter 
to the Superficies, the Bulk, or Place; quicken 


the Motion, or interrupt the Quiet ; but 
after all *twill have Longitude, Latitude, 
and Profundity, in ſpight of Fate. The 


the Conſequence is, That all the Revolutions 
ed, in Nature, can give it nothing. more than 
ck- different Degrees of theſe. Dimenſions. And 


what affinity has Thinking with ſuch Attri- 


nay WY bates as theſe ? No more than there is be- 
elt tween a Syllogiſm and a Tard-ward, In 


to carry on the Improvement, one would 


Lac. Do you know all the Afﬀettions of 
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a word : If T hinking i is Efſential to Ma 
ter, then all Matter muſt Think; and if ſo, 
Stocks and Stones will come in for their 
Share of Privilege. Bur if all Matter does 
not Think, none can; for the Eſſence of all 
' Matter is the ſame. 

Luc. Does it imply a Contrad icon for 
75 T rg PE . 
: ruly, in my Opinion, as muc as 
for 2 "Man 19 b a Hue 8 

Luc. Why ſo! ? Does Thinking extinguiſh 
| Extenſion 5 

hl. It extinguiſhes the Idea if you will; 
nd that is ſufficient Proaf it does not be: 
long to the Thing. 

Luc. Becauſe Extenſion ads Cogitation are 
mor in their Ideas, and this later is not 


e this Facult ty does not belong to it. 
Fl. Yes; and with good Reaſon. For 
ww cah the DiltinQtion of Subſtances be 
Known, but by the different Properties and 
Operations which proceed from them ; and 
which way can theſe be diſcovered, but by 
the diftin& N otions, and Sentiments, We 
have of them? 

Luc. Are you ſi ſure your Idea of Matter! i 
Fcompleat ? 


0 Hl. That the full Notion of Corporeity is 


5 comp ized within the Three Dimenſions, is 


as clear as that Two and Two makes * 
ei + CE ; 


10 lied in the Notion of Matter, you con. 


„ 4.45 
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To theſe Dimenſions add what Doſe of Mo- 
tion you pleaſe, and then you have raiſed 
the whole Poſſe of Mechaniſm. And when 
you have diſciplined it in all Poſtures, and 
Figures, *twill be Matter and: Motion ſtill. 
For you may better ſuppoſe, That a Mouſe 
may produce an Elephant, than that Mat- 
ter and Motion ſhould propagate out of their 
own Species. Now theſe 'Two Principles 
fall vaſtly ſhort of the Notion of Conſciouſ- 
neſs; and are no more like Perception, than 
Colours reſemble Sound 1 
Luc. You take the Differences of Ideas, 
for Demonſtrations of Diſtinction in Things; 
will that hold? 23,1715 YEN 


| truſt to. If clear and diſtinct Perception, is 
not the infallible Mark of Truth, tis impoſ- 
[ible to know any Thing. For all Reaſoning 
Or is at laſt reſolved into Self evident Princi- 
be I ples : Now theſe Magiſterial Propoſitions 
nd don't diſpute for Belief, but demand it: 
nd They flaſh Conviction ſo powerfully that 
by WW there? is no reſiſting them, unleſs you 
we will ſuppoſe our Faculties are falſe: And 
then it will be Madneſs to argue about any 


Mole is greater than any Part of it? 


Lac. I allow it an indiſputable Axiom; 
„ 15 what follows ? FFF 
our, r 


our. 81 


Hl. Yes, or elſe we have Nothing to 


Thing. To return: Don't you think. the 
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Senſes: For there is ſcarcely any _ We 


i Hl. Why as plain and as primary 2 
Truth as it appears, tis but a Conſequence 
of what I mentioned before. 


Luc. What, that a Diſtinction of Ideas 


infers a Diſtinction in Things? 

Hl. Yes. For do but attend, and you'l! 
find that the Reaſon why you pronounce 
the Whole bigger than a Part, is becauſe 


the firſt takes up a greater room 1n the No. 


tion, and includes a more comprehenſive 
Reality, than the later. bits 

Luc. It ſeems then the Functions of Life 
and Reaſoning, proceed from an immaterial 


Subſtance; and that the Body and Spiri, 


are perfectly diſtin, | 2 
Hyl. Nothing more certain: And if a 
Spirit has no Extenſion, it can have no 
Parts; from hence jt becomes indiviſibl, 
and thence immortal. e 
Luc. I own theſe Conſequences are very 


clear; but then they are embaraſſed with 


ſome appendant Difficulties which ſhock a 


Man's Underſtanding. | 


Hu. Look you! We muſt not let go ms 


nifeſt Truths, becauſe we cannot anſwer al 


Queſtions about them. Objections are n0 
good Evidence againſt poſitive Proofs. Thi 
{crupulous way would make Us deny ou 


meet with, but puts our Reaſon to ſtand, 
in ſome Circumſtance or other: But pra) 


Where does the Pinch lye? l 
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Luc. Why, by this Scheme all Commu- 
nication between Soul and Body is cut off; 
and yet Nothing is more certain than that 
thoſe two maintain a large Correſpon- 
dence. You ſee we move our Limbs at our 
Pleaſure, -and receive various Impreſſions 
according to the Objects of Senſe, and the 
' Habits of Conſtitution. But how the Soul 
can move the Body, or be affected by it, 
without Extenſion, is paſt my Comprehen. 
ſion. For all Motion is perform'd by Re- 
ſiſtance, and Reſiſtance ſuppoſes Contact, 
and Contact requires a Superficies, and this 
implies Extenſion; ſo that where Extenfiqn 
is abſent, the other Requiſites muſt fail of 
Courſe At this rate, a Soul may as ſoon 
puſh down a Church-Steeple, as ſtir a ſin- 
„„ e 
Hl. J confeſs T can't tell you how this 
Affair is managed. Tis poſſible the Soul 
does not move the Body at all. | 
Lac, How then comes it to paſs that Mo- 
tion is ſo perpetually conſequent to our Will? 


ma.: For the Purpoſe : When I have a Mind to 
r all Walk, the Muſcles are immediately put into 
e 0a Poſture of Travelling, and do their Office 
This i at the leaſt Notice imaginable. 


l. I believe this myſterious Correſpon- 
dence depends on the Laws of the Union; 
which by Soyereign Appointment are or. 

% Folie} 2its Epoch” _ derd. 
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. der'd to conſiſt in a certain Reciprocation of 


Thoughts and Motions, and ſo vice verſ4. 
Luc. You mean; when I would move m 
Finger, God directs the Organ for ſuch 2 
Performance: And on the other hand, gives 
me Ideas ſuitable to the Preſence of ſenſible 
Objects, and to the State of the Union. 

W e 


Luc. But why do you make uſe: of chi 


Suppoſition? Do you believe the Power of 
Exciting Motion exceeds the Force of the 

Hi. Tis not improbable it may. For if 
this Privilege lay within our reach, one 
would imagine we ſhould know ſomething 
more of the Manner of uſing it. But I don't 
pretend to determine any Thing. 
Luc. You don't think it impoſſible for 3 
Fpirit to move Matter? . 
Ahl. By no means: If it were, there 
would be no ſuch Thing as Motion. For Ex- 
tenſion implies no Neceſſity of being moved: 
It ſuppoſes no more than a bare Capacity 
for ſuch an Event. Now that Power which 
brings this Poſſibility into Act, mult be 
ſomething Diſtinct from Matter. Beſides : 
The Regularity of Motion, viſible in the 


great Variety and Curioſity of Bodies, and 


the conſtant and even Revolutions of ſome 
of them, is a Nemonſtration that the whole 
Maſs of Matter is under the Conduct of 4 
mighty Intelligence, | Las 


\ 
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Luc. By your Reaſoning, I conceive you 
believe that the Power of Motion, is either 
an incommunicable Perfection of the Su- 
preme Being, or elſe a ſort of Prerogative 
Royal, Which he is pleaſed to keep in his 
Hands, that we may be the more ſenſible of 
our Dependance. x N 

Hl. I think that Opinion not improba- 
ble. You know the Apoſtle tells us, That 
in Him we Live, Move, and have our Be- 
ing: Which Words 'tis likely will bear a 
more literal Senſe than is uſually imagined. 

Luc. May be ſo. But to return: If Mat- 
ter be ſo uncapable of Thinking, as ſeems to 
have been proved, how comes it about 
that the Operations of Sexſe, and Reaſon, va- 
ry ſo much according to the Diſpoſition of 
the Organs? For if the Muſick does not de- 
pend on the Inftrument, what's matter whe- 


ere ther tis in Tune, or not? Now you know 
Fx- any conſiderable Degrees of Sickneſs, or 
ed: Age, flat the Senſes, extinguiſh the Memo- 
city , and weaken the Underſtanding : So that 
nich the Vigour of the Mind ſeems almoſt ſti- 
be fled under theſe Corporeal Oppreſſions. 

des! Hyl. I grant the Powers of Senſation are 
the contracted or enlarged, made keen or lan- 
and guid, according to the Temper of the Body. 
ome But *ris likely theſe Circumſtances are no 


hole more than occaſional Cauſes of this Variety. 


% 


y Meaning is, That there is no natural 
Con- 
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Connexion between Thought and Matter 
and Motion: Or that the Soul and Body 


do not a& by dire& Force upon each 
other. *Tis true, Senſations and Paſſions, 


ſeem to depend upon a particular Set of 


Motions: And the Body, on the other 
hand, ſeems to fall into different Poſtures 
by the Orders of the Mind ; yet theſe Ef. 
fects may not reſult from any mutual Agen- 
cy, but meerly from the Will of a Third 
Power. That this Suppoſiton is poſſible, 
needs no Proof: That tis Matter of FaQ, 
ſeems likely; becauſe the Two Parties 
are fo eſſentially foreign and diſſimilar, 
that they ſeem uncapable of entertaining 
any Commerce by Virtue of their own 
Strength. 
Lac. If the Operations of Life have no 
immediate dependance on the Quality of 
the Organ ; why are our Senſes worn up 


with Age, and decay with the viſible Parts 


of the Body??? | 
hl. When the common Period of the 
Union is almoſt expired, *tis likely Provt 
dence gives us notice of it by ſuch ſenſible 
Declenfions, that we may diſengage from 
the World by Degrees, and prepare the bet- 
ter for ſo great an Alteration. ; 
Luc. Why does Pain follow from Ob- 
ſtructions, Diſlocation, Diſcontinuity, C. 
and Pleaſure from thoſe Actions which ſup- 


port the Frame ? Hl. 


122 
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Hl. To encourage us to keep the Body 
in repair, and to prevent Diſſolutin. 
Lac. Your anſwering in the Final Cauſe, 
makes me believe you are at a Loſs for the 
Efficient. | 

Hyl. As to that, Tis probable the Di- 
vine Oeconomy has ſetled ſuch an inter- 
changeable Train of Thoughts, and Motions, 
between Soul and Body, that as ſoon as the 
occaſional Hints ſpring out, the other will 
I as conſtantly follow, as if they were pro- 
„ WT duced by the moſt immediate Casſality. For 
5 WH loftance : If I cut my Finger, I ſhall as 
certainly feel Pain, as if my Soul was coex- 
tended with the Limb, and had a Piece of 
it Sawn through. So when I am diſpoſed 
to Strike, the Action will be performed with 
the ſame Force and Regularity, as if it was 
conducted, and puſhed on by the Wil,, in 
the moſt cor poreal Manner. 3 

I mention this both to illuſtrate the Point, 
and to ſhew that we ought to guard upon 
both Parts of our Compoſition : That there 
may be nothing done which is unbecoming, 
or diſagrees with the Intendments of Pro- 
vidence. es 35 ; 

Lac, If the Soul and Body have no in- 
trinſick or eſſential Aptneſs to take or re- 


Ob- Nceive Impreſſion from each other; why 
s the Structure of the latter fo curiouſly Fra- 
11 med ? Why is there ſuch variety of —_ 
By 7 fs an 
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* and fuch admirable Proportion? By your 
10 Scheme the Soul might have the ſame com. 
* paaſs of Sentiment and Perception, and do every 
jot as well, if it were united to a Clod. 
l. So it might, though it had never an 
Atom belong to it. However, your Que- 
ſtion about the Curioſity of the Body, may 
4 be anſwer'd by ſaying, That tis probably 
3 ſo framed to ſhew the Wiſdom and Power 
_ of the Architect, and to heighten the Beau- 


2 * 8 


00 ty and Dignity of the Creature. 

40 Luc. Do you fay the Soul may be as hap- 

1 py without a Body, as with it? | 

i Hyl. T fay *tis poſſible to be ſo. Though 
God may order it otherwiſe, if he pleaſes; 
as in Effect he has done with reſpect to the 
Reſurrection. But let this laſt Diſpute lie 
undecided. And before I take my leave, [ 
can't but obſerve to you, that there are a 
great many ſtrange Appearances in Thoxght: 
Methinks, if it might be, I would gladly 
underſtand the Formation of a Soul, run it 


the firſt conſcious Pulſe. Theſe Thoughts ! 
whence do they ariſe ? What Stuff are they 
made of? And what Vigour is it that gives 
them ſuch an Inſtantaneous Production 
They are conceived in full Maturity, and 
ſtep into Perfection at firſt. They ſcorn the 
Gradations of Bodies, and the heavy Succeſ. 
ſions of Motion. They gain the * at ; 


up to its Punctum Saliens, and fee it beat the i 


* 
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Start, out- ſtretch the Speed of Gunpowder, 
and Diſtance Light and Lightning. 
Luc. If they come up in that Perfection, 
why are ſome Thoughts ſaid to be unfiniſhed, 
and to require the working off with Labour 
%%% ĩ = E 
Fl. Igrant you Projects, Harangues, and 
Chains of Reaſoning, are not ſo quickly 
Wrought, up. They include Multitude, 
and Order, and Choice ; and therefore muſt 
have ſome Leiſure for Ranging and Inven- 
„ton. But as to ſingle Ideas, Inconnexions, 
and ſlight Touches, my Obſervation holds 
good. For pray what Time does it take 
to raiſe the Notion of a Mountain? Or to 
Int from England to Japan? A Man may 
kt both the Poles togetherin his Head, with- 


— Lo 


wt.+ 
. 


, | ont trouble; and Clutch the whole Globe at 
e cane intellectual Graſp, if he pleaſes. To go 
bs en: Methinks the Conveyance and Diſpo- 
dly tion of Things in the Mind, is very extra- 
nit ordinary. What Faculty is it which takes 
the the Model of the largeſt Objects, and draws 


the Picture in Little? That reconciles all 


ulagreeing Qualities, and lodges Sympathy 
ives nd Antipathy, Fire and Water, together 
on? MV ithour diſturbance ? That contracts the In- 
and Nervals of Space, unites the Diſtances of Time, 
1 the nd draws Paſt, Preſent, and Future, to a 
ccel. Ningle View.? How comes it to paſs tuch 
ati Nn infinite Number of Things are placed with 
tat, Rs ſuch 
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ſuch Order and Diſtinction in the Memor); 
notwithſtanding the Tumults and Contu- 
ſions, Marches, and Counter-marches, of the 
Animel Spirits? What room is there for ſuch 
variety of Characters, and length of Records? 


What is the Reaſon ſome remarkable Paſſa- 


ges will remain freſh and entire for Sixty 
ears together; when all the Furniture of the 
Head has been often renewed in that Period? 
Lac. T confeſs I can't explain the Hoy to 
(vou, unleſs the impregnated Fibres, or $i 


rits, at their going off, depoſit the Charge 
wirh thoſe that remain. | 

Hl. They are very juſt if they do fo : But | 
I am afraid this handing of Notions from one Wi . 
Piece of Brain to another, is ſomewhat un- p 
intelligible. In ſhort, if you reflect upon the Bi » 
Liberty of Theaght, the Extent, the Abſirs Wl j 
Ctions, and-all-the Singularities of its Oper: Wil ; 
tions; you'll be obliged to aſſign i a-nobler Wil b. 
Original than Matter and Motion. fl 


Luc. F am fatisfied with what you ſay; Wl k 
and upon a through View, I find the Syſtem ! 
of a Mechanical Soul, wretchedly ridfenlous. il an 
ul. All the Branches of Scepticiſm are Wl Ag 
ſo. If the Succeſs of our Hobbifts were no yo 
better than their Reaſoning, they woull P 
have few Difciples. But ſome People at kn, 
Willing to be impoſed upon. Por loc ſer 
Practiſes muſt have ſupporting Principe 7 
otherwiſe there will be no Quier. eur 

Adieu. ” 0 


n E - Diverſions of pins, 
$89' though they are not always of 
che ſtrongeſt Kind, yet they 
SY: generally Leave a better Effect 
chan the groſſer Sarisfactions 
of e For if they are well choſen, they 
neither dull the Apperite, nor ſtrain the Cd. 
pacity. On the contrary, they refreſh the 
Inclinations, and ſtrengthen the Power, and 
improve under Experiment: And which is 
beſt of all; they Entertain and Perfect at the 
ame Pime; and convey Wiſdom an 
Knowledge through Pleaſure. By Reading 
2 Man does as 15 were Antedate his Lite, 


Us. Bi and males himſelf contemporary with the 
ale Ages paſt. And this way ot running up be- 
. yond ones Nativity, is much better than 
7OU 


Plato s Pre:exiſtence ;- becauſe here a Man 
knows ſomething of the State, and is the Wi. 
ker for it; which he is not in the other. 
In converſing with Books we ma chaſe 
our ads and CP wichout Cere- 
91 G 2 many 
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mony or Exception. Here wie are free from N 
the Formalitiesof Cuſtom, and Reſpect: We | 


need nor undergo thePenance of adull Story, 
from a Fop of Figure; but may ſhake off the 
Haughty, the Impertinent, and the Vain, 
at Pleaſure. Beſides, Authors, like Women, 
commonly Dreſs when they make a Viſit. 
Reſpect to themſelves makes them poilſh 
their Thoughts, and exert the force of their 
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Underſtanding more than they would, or 
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der Solitude, and keep us from being a . 
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neee BOOKS i: ot 
neſs, Pride, or Deſign, in ther Converſation. 
However, ;i inch <1, "10.08 
To be conſtantly in the Wheel has neither 
| Pleaſure nor Improvement in it. A Man 
may as well expect to grow ſtronger by al- 
ways Eating, as wiſer by always Reading, 
Too much oyer-charges Nature, and turns 
more into Diſeaſe than Nouriſhment. Tis 
Thought and Digeſtion which makes Books 
ſerviceable, and gives Health and Vigour 
tothe Mind. Neither ought we to be too 
Implicit or Reſigning to Authorities, but to 
examine before we Aſſent, and preſerve our 
Reaſon in its juſt Liberties. To walk al- 
ways upon Cretches, is the Way to loſe the 
Uſe of our Limbs. Such an abſolute Sub- 
miſſion keeps us in a perpetual Minority, 
breaks the Spirits of the Underſtanding, and 
lays us open to Impoſture. 0 
But Books well managed afford Directi- 
on and Diſcovery. They ſtrengthen the Or- 
gan, and enlarge the Proſpect, and give a 
more univerſal Inſight into Things, than 
can be learned frm unlettered Obſervation, 
He who depends only upon his own Expe- 
rience, has but a few Materials to work up- 
on. He is.confined to narrow Limits both 
of Place, and Time: And is not fit to draw 
a large Model, and to pronounce upon Bu- 
ſineſs which is complicated and unuſual. 
There ſeems to be much the ſame difference 
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94 Of the Entertainment, &c. 


he Danger of Symptoms, and the Methods 
of Care, upon which the Succeſs of Medi. 


from Books, without looking into Men and 


Bufinefs, is like Travelling in a Map, where 
though Countries and Cities are well enough 
diſtinguiſhed, yet Villages and private Sears 
are either Over- looked, or too generally 
Marked for a Stranger to find. And there. 
fore he that would be a Maſter, muſt Dram 
by the Life, as well as Copy from Original,, 
and joyn Theory and Experience together. 
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'@ Onfidence as *tis oppoſed to Mo- 
deſty, and diſtinguiſhed from 
\ KESF® decent Aſſurance, proceeds 
> SPUN from Self Opinion; occaſioned 
by Ignorance or Flattery. 
When a Man over-rates himſelf by his own 
Folly, or the Knavery of others, he is pre- 
ſently ſor falling to work with hisPrivileges; 
and takes Care upon all Occaſions to do Ju- 
ſtice to his Merit. This Extravagance makes 
him over-forward in Buſineſs, afſuming in 
Converſation, ſuddain and peremptory in 
his Anſwers, and afraid of Nothing fo much 
as to ſeem within the Poſſibility of a Mi- 
ſtake. Tis true, it ſometimes happens that 
People who have the Wit to know they 
are good for little, ſet up notwithſtanding 
for Men of Sufficiency. They are for try- 
ing if they can ſerve a Turn upon the Weak- 
nels of the Company. But this Trick ſeldom 
ſucceeds long together: For if a Man wants 
a good Opinion of r and is not ſincere 
| * 2 + 10 


96 Of CONFIDENCE. 


in his Vanity, he will be apt to want Spi- 
rits, and Preſence of Mind, to do his Buſi- 
neſs : A Diffidence of himſelf will make the 
Paint fall off, ſink his Figure, and betray 
his Meanneſs; eſpecially when he meet 
with thoſe who are his Superiors in Quality, 
or Senſe. A Man muſtfirſt put a Cheat upon 
himſelf, before he can expect to do any 
Good with other People: For he that is not 
conceited in his Conſcience, is never like! 

to make a Coxcomb worth a Groat. But 


when the Mind is throughly tinctured, the 


Face will hold the ſame Colour; and the 
Man will be Proof againſt all Oppoſitions of 
Senſe and Difficulty : For as Malbranche ob- 
ſerves, Peoples Opinions of themſelves, are 
commonly legible in their Countenances. 
Thus a kind Imagination, makes a bold 
Man have Vigour and Enterprize in his Air 
and Motion. It ſtamps Value and Signih- 
cancy upon his Face, and tells the People 
he is to go for ſo much; who oftentimes 
being deceived by the waſh, never examine 
the Metal, but take him upon Content. Net 
that Men are bound to look as ſheepiſhly as 

they can, for fear of an Imputation: For 
ſometimes a Conſciouſneſs of Worth; a 
Nobleneſs and Elevation of Mind, together 
with Eineneſs of Conſtitution, gives Luſtre 
and Dignity to the Aſpect, and makes the 
Soul, as ir were, fhine through the . 
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Of CONFIDENCE. y 
But to return: A Man of Confidence preſ- 
{th forward upon every Appearance of Ad- 
vantage; and thinks nothing above his 
Management, or his Merit. He is not eaſily 
diſcouraged by the Greatneſs of an Attempt, 


by the Quality of Rivals, or the Frequency 


of Miſcarriage. He is ready to rally after 
a Defeat; and grows more troubleſome up- 
on Denial. Thus where his Force is too 
keble, he prevails by dint of Impudence : 
Thus People are ſtormed out of their Rea- 
{on and Inclinations, plagued into a Com- 
pliance; and forced to yield in their own 
Defence. Theſe Men of Forehead, are 
magnificent in their Promiſes, and infalli- 
ble in their Preſcriptions. They love to 
enſure a Cauſe, and ſeldom talk under Cer- 
tainty and Demonſtration. This Talent 
makes them often ſucceed againſt modeft 


Men of much geater Suffictency, where 


the Competition is governed by a popular 
Choice. For though there is Reaſon in ma- 
ny Caſes to decide Controverſies by the 
Vote; yet 'tis no leſs true, on the other 
Hand, that the Majority of Mankind is ſel- 
dom the Wiſeſt. The Multitude are more 
imitten with Appearances, than Things. 
The Noiſe, and Glitter, and Parade of a 
Pretender, calls up their Attention; and 
flaſhes upon their Weakneſs, at an irreſiſta- 
ble Rate. It ſurprizes their Imagination, 


and 
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1 erer their 1 So _ a bold 
Undertaker gains mightily upon the People 

eſpecially at his far Soni out. dy 
wiſe Men are ſometimes over=-born, or 
impoſed on this way, when they are talien 
at a Diſadvantage. Indeed this Paculf 
is of great Uſe to play a Prize with, or c at- 
ry. on an Impoſture; and therefore ycur 
Quacks, Figure-ilingers, Petty-foggers, and 
Republican Plotters, cannot well hve with. 
out it. It enables a Man to Flouriſh, Rai, 
and Romance, to Admiration. It makes 
Impertinences ſhine, Impoſſibilities ſeem 
_ credible, and turns Rats-bane into Eliay 
Vite. And when Matters are brought to 
a Pinch, and the Crowd drawn out, in 
Expectation of ſomthing extraordinary; 
then if the Mountain will not to Nia. 
hamet, he will for once condeſcend to go 
to the Mountain. And thus by entertain- 
ng the Company with a Jeſt ; the Prophet's 
diſengaged, and the Miracle adjourned to 
a more convenient Seaſon. However, theſe 
Sparks meet with their Mortifications : For 
when they happen to fall among People ot 
Judgment, they are looked through imme- 


diately; and then the Diſcovery fpreads 


apace: For Confidence is apt to expoſe it 
ſelf; to over-graſp Buſineſs; to talk with. 
Out thinking; and to fail in che Decencies 
of Converſation. Now When a bold Man 
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Of ExvY. 99 
is out of Countenance, he makes a very 


wooden Figure on't. He has ng Hand at 


Bluſhing for want of Practice: And acts 
Modeſty with fo ill a Grace; that he is 

more rediculous 1n rhe Habit of es 
than in that of Vice. To go on with him 


like an out- landiſn Show ; moſt admired 
at firſt Sight: He has Gloſs, but without 


in the Shop, than he wears in the Suit. In 


the Idol of Fools: And N his Pa- 
tent runs for his Life · time 
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> pled Advantage tn another. I 
Object of this Paſſion is ſome- 
| Dr deſirable. And though 
Exellency, preciſely conſider- 
ky cannot — Diſlike; yet Excellen- 
cy miſplaced may. The Envious VO 
m 
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1 little farther : One of this Character, is 


either /Fineneſs, or Subſtance, and there- 
fore, like Cloath ill made, he ooks better 


2 Word, He is the Jeſt of wiſe Men, and 
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himſelf eclipſed by the Luſtre of his Neigh 
bour. That which is good in it ſelf, be. 
comes an Evil to him; which makes him 
wiſh it either Removed, or Extinguiſhed. 
The Diſcovery of the Riſe and Unxeaſona. 
bleneſs of Envy, and the Way to prevent 
being either Active in it, or Paſſive under 


it, will comprehend the Argument. Ty 


begin with the firſt. Envy lyes moſtly 
between Beings equal in Nature, though 
unequal in Circumſtances. We don't envy 
Brutes, though may exceed us in many Re- 

ſpects not inconſiderable. No Body is an- 
gry with a Bird becauſe ſhe can "4 We 
are not offended with the Strength of an 
Elephant, or the Speed of a Horſe; or with 
a Dog, for having a better Noſe than his 
Maſter : Theſe are all foreign Commodities, 
they are not look'd on as the Growth of our 


Soil; which makes them neither expected, 


nor deſired. Beſides, we excel theſe Crea - 
tures in other Qualities more valuable: 80 
that upon the whole Compariſon, we re- 
main their Superiours; which is ſufficient to 
lay our Envy aſleep. On the other hand, 
Men are not ſubject to repine at the higher 
Condition of an Angel: They know there 
is a comparative Didvamage in their firſt 
Compoſition : The: Model of Humanity 


was drawn leſs. Our Capacities, if they 


were all fill'd, are not large enough to w_ 
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o much Happineſs. To this I may add, 
That the Angelick Grandeur is ſeldom ſeen. 
By being thus conceaPd, it does not awa- 
ken our Poverty, nor mortify our Littleneſs 
ſo much, as if it was always diſplay'd before 
us. And laftly, our Hopes of riſing to this 
Height hereafter, makes us bear our preſent 
Inferiority well enough mn. 
But where the Eſſential Properties are 
alike, Pretenſions are apt to Mount, unleſs 
ſeaſonably check d. I am ( crys the En- 
« vious) of the ſame Nature with the reſt, 
and why then ſhould ſuch a Man Top me? 
Where there is an Equality of Kind, there 


« ſhould be no Diſtinction of Privilege. 1 


« am as near of Kin toGod Almighty as the 
& Beſt; and he is certainly the Nobleſt An- 
6 ceſtor. I am caſt in the ſame Mould, made 


G upof the ſame Matter, and ſtamp'd with 


the ſame Impreſſion; and why ſhould I not 
4 paſs equally in general Eſteem? In taking 
„Gold and Silver, tis not enquired what 
Mines they came from, nor how long 


* they have been dig d; if they anſwer the 
* Qualities of the Metal, that's enough. 


* Why then ſhould one Piece of human Na- 
ture be thought ſo much worſe than ano- 
ther; ſince it keeps within the Species, 
* and ſhines true upon the Touch-ſtone ? 

In anſwertothis Expoſtulation; I ſhall on- 


ly ſay, That though the Metal is the ſame, 


yet 
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I boſe antiently poſſeſs d of Honour, are 


former Difference between the Perſons. The 
Singularity of a Man's Greatneſs is in ſome 
Meaſure deſtroy'd. He has fewer to look 
dovin upon than he had before: He has loſt 


Prince who has Part of his Dominions won 


ſel, or my Family, and over-look it in and 
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yet the Figure, the Quantity, and the Fine- 
neſs, 15:0 


| ſten different, which makes a Dit: 
ference in the Value. To proceed. 


apt to envy others newly raiſed: The Rea. 
ſon is, This later Promotion takes away the 


an Inferiour ; which; without being well 
conſidered, will make him uneaſy, like a 


from him. But this Practice how common 
ſoever is unreaſonable, where the later Riſe 
is creditable. For al Quality that is good 
for An thing, is origioally founded upon 
Merit. Now when a Man purchaſes Ho- 
nour at as great an Expence of Deſerving as 
my ſelf; why ſhould not his Title be as 
good? And if fo, Why ſhould. I grudge 
Him the Poſſeſſion? To value Worth in my 


ther, is plain Partiality; and Partiality is 
ee, i oil 

When Two fertinto the World together, 
he that is throw behind, unleſs his Mind 
proves generous, will be diſpleaſed with the 
Other: For the Succeſs of the firſt, ſeems to 
preſs upon the Reputation of the later. For 
what will the World ſay? Why could 5 
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he hold up? What made him come on ſo 
heavily, but that he wanted either Manage- 
ment or Metal? With Submiſſion, this Th 
ference” is not good, and therefore one 
ſhould not grow Peeviſh about it. Succeſs 
does not always attend Deſert. Sometimes 
Favour, and Opportunity, and Fortune, run 
moſt on one Side. Sometimes a Man cracks 
his Conſcience as a Horſe does his Mind, by 
training up the Hill. 
But if the Advantage was. fairly gained, 
tis unbecoming to complain. If my Friend 
charges in the Poſt. of Honour, while I am 
lceping in my Tent, tis great Injuſtice to 
envy him the Reward of his Bravery. In all 
likelihood I brought all my Limbs out of the 
Bed, which tis probable he has not done off 
the:Breach/ And if he has, his Merit ſhould 
not be leſſend by his good Fortune. He 
that hazards his Life upon an honourable 
Score, deſerves the ſame Regard as if he 
Envy among Perſons of the ſame Trade, 
is common. The Competition of Intereſt 
occalians- this Male volence. They Glean 
up Cuſtom from their Neighbeurs ; and ſo 
what one gets, the other loſe. 
But why ſhould Igrudge a Man the com- 
mon Advantage of his Employment? Why 
ſnould I deſire more than my Share of Buſi- 
nels, and be ſorry to ſee another „ 
. * ; = ; 8 


quickly ſee the Tables turn'd. 
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bis Induſtry ? Here can be nothing but Co- 


vetouſneſs at the bottom; and that is never 
to be ſatisfied. However, it muſt be grant- 
ed that all Concurrences of this Nature, 
whether for Money, Favour, or Power, are 
in danger of being diſpleaſed with a fortu- 
nate Rival. The Pinch lyes here; The 
Matter in competition is often Indiviſible. 
An Office, or a Miſtreſs, can't be Apportion d 
Out like Common, and ſhared among diſtinct 
Proprietors. 'The Caſe is like a ord 
withone Prize, a ſingle Ticket is only enrich'd, 


andthe reſt are all Blazks, So that they'll 
tell you, *tis not ſo much ill Nature as Diſ- 


appointment, which Sowres the Humour, 
Where the Objects of Deſire are more Com- 
municative, there is no Exceptions taken. 
People don't like a Proſpect the worſe, be- 
cauſe others have the Pleaſure of it. They 
are ſeldom diſturb'd, becauſe their Neigh- 
bours hear the ſame Muſick, or ſmell the 
ſame Perfumes with themſelves : For here is 


enough for them all. The ſatisfaction is ſo 
noble, that it ſpreads without Leſſening; 


tis not the thinner for being Beaten; But 
if there was any interfering, if the Senſes 


ſhould engroſs, or balk one another, as in 


the Caſe of Eating and Eng, You would 

a fine Ob- 
ject ſhould tarniſh by baving a great many 
See it: or the Muſick ſhould run moſtly into 


one 
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one Man's Ears, theſe Satisfactions would 
be made Incloſure as well as the reſt. Farther. 
Thoſe Advantages, which tis no Diſcre- 
dit to want, are not uſually envied in ano- 
ther; For Inſtance :. He that does not pre- 
tend to Painting, is not "Touched at the 
Commendation of a Maſter in that Profeſſi- 
on. A Woman does not envy a Man for 
lighting Courage; nor a Man a Woman for 
her Beauty. An old Man is not uneaſy at 
the Strength and Activity of thoſe who are 
younger ; neither does Youth envy the 
Knowledge and Experience of Age. In theſe 


Cafes, Reputation is unconcerned, and the 


Eſteem of the Perſon is not ſunk by being 
unfurniſh*'d : For either the Advantage is 
foreign to the Condition of Life, or Sex; ei- 
ther We have been poſſeſſed already, or have 
time enough to gain it afterwards. The Ab- 
ſurdity of this Paſſion has partly been diſ- 
cover'd already, and may be fartherenlarged. 
Envy is an ill natured Vice; tis made up 
of Meaneſs and Malice, It wiſhes the Force 
of Goodneſs reſtrain'd, and the Meaſure of 
Happineſs abated. Ir laments over Proſpe- 
ty, and ſickens at the Sight of Health. 
Had Envy the governing of the Creation, 
we ſhould have a fad World on't. How 
would it infe& the Air, and darken the Sun; 
make the Seas unnavigable, and blaſt the - 
fruits of the Earth? How would the Face 
: "SET of 
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of Nature be over-caſt ? ' How ſoon would 
Peace be banzſh'd, and Pleaſure languiſh 
and expire? We ſhould ſee Confuſion with. 
out Settlement, Madneſs without Intervals, 
and Poyſon without Antidote. Diſcord, 


and Diiappointment, and Deſpair, would 


then be the only Bleſſings and Entertain- 
ments of Life. Could the Envious prevail, 
all noble Undertakings would be cruſh'd, 


and Invention nip'd in the Bud. Nothing 


extraordinary in Induſtry, Senſe, or Brave- 
ry, would be endured. Whatever was ſhi- 
ning would ſoon be eclipſed, Beauty would 
be deform'd, and Courage turn'd into Cow- 


_ ardize. To excel either in Art or Nature 


would be a Crime: And none could be ſaſe, 
but the Ill and the Uſeleſs, 2901 0 
Emulation is a handſom Paſſion, tis en- 
terprizing, but juſt withall: It keeps a Man 
within the Terms of Honour, and makes 
the Conteſt for Glory fair and generous. 
Here is Nothing Malevolent and Inſidious: 
The Advantage is gained by Improvement, 
not by Injury. The Man ſtrives to excel, 
but then tis by raiſing himſelf, not by de- 
preſſing another. But Envy oſtentimes 
wants Spirit, as well as Good - nature: Like 
a cold Poyſon, it benumns and ſtupifies. 
And thus as it were conſcious of its own 
Impotence, it folds it Arms in Deſpair, and 
ſits curſing in a Corner. When Envy con- 
40 | quers, 
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178 *tis commonly in the Dark; by 
'reachery and Undermining, by Calumny "ul 
and Detraction. The Envious are always 1 
ungrateful; they hate a noble Temperz 1 
though ſhewn upon themſelves. If you 
oblige them, tis at your Peril : They'll fly 
in the Face of a good Turn, and Ont-rage 
where they ought to Reward. Has not 
many 2 brave Man been ruined, by — 
over- charged with Merit? What baniſh 
Themiſtocles, and ſent Baliſarius a begging, 
but doing too much for their Country ? The 
Comfort is, Envy is no leſs fooliſh than de- 
teſtable; *tis a Vice which they ſay keeps no 4 
Holy-Days, but is always in the HM heel, and 1 
Working upon its own Diſquiet. Envy, | . 
Ne ſtrictly conſidered, is a Mark of Inferiority, 
in It ſuppoſes ſome Excellency in another 
65 which is wanting in it fel. This is a cruel 
B. Mortification; for the Envious are gene- 
s: rally Proud. Tis a ſtrong Deſire to be 
nt, Above, which makes People uneaſy Beneath. 
«|, No to ſee a hated Perſon ſuperior, and to 
le- lie under the Anguiſh of à Diſadvantage, 
xs is Har enough from Diverſion. Envy is of 
ke all others the moſt ungratify ing and diſcon- 
ies, late Paſſion. There is Power for Ambi- 
wn tion, and Pleaſure for Luxury, and Pelf 
nd even for Covetouſneſs ; but Envy can give 
on- Nothing but Vexation. Tis made up of 
rs, WM Impotence and Malice; and where theſe 
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two Qualities are well compounded, there 
needs no Other Ingredients of Miſery. Envy 


how carefully does it look? How meager 


and 1ll-complexioned ? It preys upon it ſelf, 
and exhauſts the Spirits: Tis a Diſeaſe in 
its Conſtitution, and every Pulſe is a Pain. 
Eaſe muſt be impracticable to the Envious : 
They lie under a double Misfortune; com- 


mon Calamities, and common Bleſſings, fall 
_ Heavily upon them: Their Nature gives 


them a Share in the one, and their IIl- nature 
in the other. And he that has his own 
Troubles, and the Happineſs ot his Neigh- 
bours, to diſturb him, is likely to have 
Work enough. Envy looks ill under every 
Aſpect. For if a Man be Good, he ought 
to be Loved; if Bad, to be Pitied. To envy 
a Superior, makes the Odds more ſmarting, 
and the Diſtance more ſenſible. . To envy 
an Inferior, is to loſe the higher Ground, 
and to ſet him upon a Level. To grudge 
any Man an Advantage in Perſon or For- 
tune, is to cenſure the Liberalities of Provi- 
dence, and be angry at the Goodneſs of God. 
And ſince Envy is fo odious, and every 
way unlucky ; and does ſo much Miſchief 
to it ſelf, and others, it may not be 1mpro- 
per to offer ſomething more particular to 
prevent it. 1 % os „ 

Firſt then let us conſider, That Provi- 
dence has given the leaſt of us more than 
CIS Ve 
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we can pretend to. If we could make out 
a Title to more Privilege, to complain were 
not unreaſonable: But I ſuppoſe no one is 
ſo hardy as to ſay, God is in his Debt; that 
he owed him à nobler Being, or a better 
Subſiſtance. For Exiſtence muſt be ante- 
cedent to Merit. That which was not, could 
not oblige; and Nothing can claim Nothing. 
You'll {ay ſuch a one is much better fur- 
ni{h'd than my ſelf. Beſides, I want ſeve- 
ral Conveniences which I could mention; 
And if I muſt not have them, I wiſh they 
had not come in my way. Lock you! Are 
we to cry, like ill. managed Children, for 
every Thing before us? It I give a Beggar 
Six-pence, has he Reaſon to grumble be- 
cauſe he has ſeen a Shilling, or knows how 
to ſpend a Crown ? Let him give me leave 
to be Maſter of my Charity, and do what 
I pleaſe with my own. If bare Kyowledge 
would give Poſſeſſion, and our Senſes could 
challenge all they lay hold of; there would 
be a ſtrange World quickly : But theſe are 
wild and impracticable Suppoſitions : There 


y is neither Juſtice, . nor Convenience, nor 
# WI Poſſibility, in ſuch an Expectation. Let us 
Y remember we are well dealt with; and 


o then we ſhall-not be troubled to ſee another 
in a better Condition. To conſider we 

i- MW have more than we deſerve, will help our - 
m Reaſon to ſilence our Murmuring, and 
5 H 3 make 
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make us aſhamed to repine, Juſt Thoughts 
and modeſt Expectations, are eaſily ſatisfied, 
If we don't over-rate. our Pretenſions, all 
will be well. Humility diſarms Ear, and 
firikes | it dead. 

- Secondly, We ſhould endeaygur to im- 
prove our reſpective Abilities. Men natu- 
rally deſire to ſtand fair in the Opinion of 
others: And to have ſomething of Value to 

upport them in their own Thoughts. 
hen they are the worſt of their Way, and 

| fixt in the Fag-end of Buſineſs, they are apt 
to look not kindly upon thoſe who go be. 
fore them. He that ow be reconciled to 
he Character of an Inſignificant Perſon, 
ab a mean Soul. To be eaſy, a Man ſhould 
examine his Genius, and exert his Spirits, 
and try to make the moſt of himſelf, Ii 
true, every one cannot expect to diſtinguiſh 
Himſelf in the higheſt Poſts ; To command 
an Army, or ride Admiral in a Fleet, or be 
at rhe Head of Jette, or Religion : (Nei- 
her is it material to the Point.) Notwith- 
anding there are few but may { ſhine in 
their On Orb, and be remarkable i in thei 
Station; ſq far at leaſt as to guard off Con- 
| tempt, and ſecure a moderate Repute: And 
' thoſe that are eaſy at Home, will not be en. 
vious Abroad. Thoſe: that are Good for 
mething themſelves, will be contented 


** e be fo tog. All things 
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confidered, They have their Share of Re. 
t Jad lee wit will take — vs 4 * 
Urdly, proportioning Reward t 
Merit, (Which will be done Hereafter) Fi 
4 ſufficient Expectation to remove Envy. 
The Perfwafion of ſuch à Regalgtien of Ho- 
our, is certainly the moſt folid Principle 
his Purpoſe imaginable, For this WA 
all the ſeeming Fartialities of Birth, and 
rune, are {et aſide. And to ſpeak familiar 


| 59 7 5 one has à fair Turn to be as Great 


eaſes. Here all People. are upon 

opal erms of Advantage: The Temple 
Honour ſtands: open to 1 _ 
the Peaſant has ah C y and . 


t as a Prince, Thus 8 
nefs lies in every 0 our: cory The 

gement of the Will determines the Prece- 

Fly: A lender Share of prefent Adviiti- 

tage; will do ao Prejudice to future Preten- 


4 


ſions. For Men will not be valued by the 


Size of their Underſtandings, but their Ho- 


neſty. Not conſidet'd by the Height of 


their Character, ut for the Decency of Per- 
ſonation. Whenk 


the Scene Life is ſhut up, 
the Slave will be above kad ſter, if he has 
ated better. Thus Nataft and Condition, 
are once more brought to a Ballance ; And 
as all Men were equal at firſt, ſo they may 


be at laſt; if they take Care: This Conſi- 


Fxrarion digs up Envy by the Roots; be- 
H 4 cauſe 
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cauſe no Man can be leſs than another, 
without his own Fault. The way 

To prevent being Envied, (tor that ſhould 
be thought on too,) in, a Privilege, 1s to 
ſhew it not undeſerved. That tis — — 
tranſmitted from worthy Anceſtors, or ac- 
quired by Qualities extraordinary. He that 
riſes above a common Performance, and 
goes far in an honourable Danger, may be 
thought to Earn the DiſtinQion of his Cir- 
— In ſuch Caſes, People are more 

inclined to commend the Merit, than re- 
Pine at the Succeſs : Eſpeciall if the Ad- 
vantage be civilly managed. nceit, and 
Arrogance, and Oſtentation, ſpoils all. Pride, 
and ill Nature, will be hated in Spight of 
all the Worth in the World. But he that 
is obliging in his Exaltation, and makes a 
modeſt Uſe of his Superiority, may ſit ſe. 


cure, and have che Odds ot 00 We on 


1 Side. 
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H E Countenance ſeems de- 
ſigned not only for Ornament, 
but Information. The Paſſi- 
ons there diſplayed make way 
For Commerce and Commu» 

nication; and help to let one Man into the 
entiments and Aſſections of another. Tis 
true, the Soul is not altogether Diſcovered. 
| If the Thoughts lay open to Obſervation, 
| there would great Inconveniences follow. 


Many. good Deſigns would be” defeated”: 


Many improper Averſions and Deſires would 
appear: The Buſineſs of Life would be di- 
ſturbed, and Converfation made almoſt im- 
practicable. In ſuch Caſes, People would 
chuſe to converſe in the dark, rather than 


However, though the Soul can't be all for- 
ced into the Face, yet there is no ſmall part 
of it to be ſeen there; eſpecially when it 
comes of its own accord. Here the diffe- 

| _ rent 
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truſt themſelves with the Sight of eachother. 
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rent  Apprehenſions of the Mind diſcover 
0 ſelves. I grant, they are not always 
tally aiRinguiſhed in rheirCauſes, and their 
Kind. But though chey are not drawn at 
Length, you have ſomething of the Colour, 
and Here Joy and Grief, Re. 
ſolution and Fear, Modeſty and Conceit, 
Incligation, Indifferency and Diſguſt, are 
madò legihle. The Character ae arch and 
beſt marked in Children, and thoſe who 
are unpractiſed in the little Hypocrilics of 
3 For when Nature Hus learnt 
to put On Art, and Diſguiſe, the Forchead 

is not eaſily read. Now tis very ſutprizing 
to ſee the Image of the Mind ftamp'd upon 
the Aſpe@':. To fee che Cheeks take the 
Dye of+ the Paſſions chus naturally, and 
paar in all the Colours and Complexions 
of Thought. Why is this Variety of Changes 
confined to a ſingle Place? What is the 


Reaſon A Man's l won't ſmile and frown, | 


and do all the intellectual Poſtures of the 
Countenance? The Arm (eems: to have a 
finer Skin than the Face: Tis leſs expoſed 
to the Weather; the Veins are * 2 and 
more viſible, and the Pulſe bears ſtronger. 


In ſhort, If Matter and Motiam would do 
the Buſineſs, the Arm, excepting the Eye, 
ſeems to have the Advantage, and might 
Find. the Index and Interpreter of tle 


ind. And yet e ſee tis ſtrangely 25 
rm 
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and Turn of Thought; and Nothiug bur 
| Blow, or a Pinch; can make it 1 
Colour. But the Face being deſign'd to b 

| uncloath'd,/ and in View, * rs , there 

fixed the Seat and Vikbility of the Paſſions; 

lor the better Direction of Converſation. 
The ſuddain Alteration of the Countenance, 
is very remarkable. A: forcible Object will 
rub out the freſheſt! Colours at a Stroke, 
and paint others of a quite different Appea- 
rance. "A. vigorous Thought, or à Surprize 
of good Fortune, diſpels the Gloom, and 


A ru 


S 


tamorphoſe the Blood and Spirits thus ax- 
tempore, is not à little ſtrange. It argues 


> = 


a amazing Fineneſs and Curioſity in the 


Parts; that the ſeaſt Touch of the Imagina- 
tion can alter them into almoſt What Ap- 


„a Reprefentation, is another Circumſtance 
1 worth conſidering. The inward Motions 


Ca vonderfl Life,. The xe Advantagesof Youth 
and Complexion, the particular Force of 
ger the Mid and — anſwer to the Fine- 


Tn | When all thife' Cauſes meetꝭ the Pa. 
2h — are marked with Dean n 
e ness, and Strength. What can be more 


1 Wien than the ſuddain F 


form and unaffected upon every Accident 


brightens the Air, immediately. To me- 


* pearanees it pleaſes. The Strength of the 


and Temper, are ſometimes drawn with 


of ny of the Colours, and the Skill of the Pain- 


" H—zZeꝛi[⁵HœↄTl ̃—— 1. —j — 


Confuſion of a Bluſh, than the Sparklin 8 of m 
Rage, and the Lightning of a Smile? The WM #4; 


ſions; The Paſſions ebb and flow in the 
Cheeks ; and are much better diſtinguiſhed 


have a Sweetneſs and good Humour print. 
ed upon them, which is very engaging: A 


torick in it. A Graceful Preſence beſpeaks 
fear of falling into Affectation; than which 


greeableneſs in the Eye; breaks out withthe 
brighteſt: Diſtinction, and ſits like a Glory 
upon the Countenance. What Sun is there ll th 
within us that ſhoots his Rays with ſo hi 


tural Encouragement to good Humour : As 
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Soul is as it were viſible upon theſe Occa- Ml 1 


in their Progreſs, than the Change of the 
Air in a Weether-glaſs. Some People have 
an Air of Dignity and Greatneſs, and an 
unuſual Vigour, in their Aſpect. Others 


Face well furniſh'd'out by Nature, and a 
little diſciplined, has a great deal of Rhe- 


Acceptance, gives a Force to Language, 
and helps to Convince by Look, and Poſture, 
But this Talent muſt be ſparingly uſed, for 


nothing is more nauſeous. Of all the 4). 
peurauces, methinks a Smile is the moſt ex- 
traordinary. It plays with a ſurprizing A- 


ſuddain a Vigour ? To ſee. the Soul flaſh in 


cr 
the Face at this Rate, one would think w 
might convert an Atheiſt. By the way, ar 
ave may obſerve that Smiles are much more 


W 
becoming than Frowns: This ſeems a na- p 


5 


- 
3 


much 
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much as to ſay, If People have a Mind to be 
Handſom, they muſt not be Pee viſb, and Un- 
ward. WIE inet n . 

Another Thing remarkable, is the Obſe- 
quiouſneſs of the Aſpect. It goes as true 


to the Mind, when we pleaſe, as the Dial 


to the Sun. The Orders are publiſh'd as ſoon 
3 given. Tis but throwing the Will into 
the Face, and the inward Direction appears 
immediately. Tis true, a Man cannot 
command the ſtanding Features and Com- 
plexion ; but the Diverſities of Paſſion are 
under Diſpoſal. The Image of Pleaſure is 


never ſeen, when Anger was intended. No. 


The Sentiments are painted exactly, and 
drawn by the Life within. e 
And ſince tis in our Power not to 2 
wrong Sign, we ſhould not pervert the In- 
tendments of Providence. Io waſh over a 
coarſe or inſignificant Meaning, is to coun- 
terfeit Natures Coin. We ought to be juſt 
in our Looks, as well as in our Actions; for 
the Mind may be declared one way no leſs 
than the other. A Man might as good break 
his Word, as his Face, eſpecially upon ſome 
critical Occaſions. It may ſo happen that 
we can converſe no other way, for want of 
an Interpreter. But though I cannot tell 
what a Man ſays, if he will be ſincere, I 


may eaſily know what he looks. The 


Meaning of Sounds are uncertain, and tyed 


F 
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to particular Times and Places: But the 
ſal. Its Conſents and Refuſals, are ever 


and Senſe in China, as with us: If Loole 


Countries. 


verſal, fo tis very comprehenfive. No La. 


ſoon as Speak a Word. The Strokes are 
mall, but ſo Mafterly drawn, that you 


cernable in the Face, is a Queſtion which ad. 


Language of the Face is fixt, and unjyer. 
where alike. A Smile has the fame Form 


were as arbitrary as Words, Converſation 
would be more in the Dark; And a Travel- 
ler would be obliged to learn the Counte- 
nances, as well as the Tongues of Foreign 


And as the Language of the Face is uni. 


coniſm can reach it. Tis the Short-hand of 
the Mind, and crowds a great deal in a lit- 
tle room. A Man may Look a Sentence, as 


may eaſily collect the Image and Proporti- 
ons of what they reſemble. 
Whether Honeſty and Diſhoneſty are dif 


mits of Diſpute. King Charles the Second WII ng 
thought he could depend upon theſe Obſer- 
vations. But with Submiſſion, I believe an 
Inſtance might be given in which his Rules 
of Phyſiognomy failed. Tis true, the Tem- 
per and inward Diſpoſitions is ſometimes vi- 
{ible in the Countenance. Thus Salut tells 
us, Cataline had Rage and Defiance in his 
Looks, even after he was dead. However, 
here the Impreſſion was partly deſign d, 0 
|  vouulr 
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voluntary : He had a Mind no queſtion to 
appear as Fierce and Formidable: as he cull : 
But in Infincerity the Cafe is -othevwiſe3 
for no Man is willing to be known for a 
Knave. Whether Men, as they ſay of Plants, 
have Signatures to diſcover their Natures by, 
is hard to determine. Some People fancy an 
honeſt Man looks plain, and open, and all 
of a Piece: And therefore when they ſee a 


7 


WI {by and compounded Air, a remote and ab- 

ſconding kind of Countenance, they con- 
- Wh clude it Cain s Mark. This, in their Opin 
- as, is either a Caution given us by Prove 
x Wl dence, or the natural Effect of a crafty and 
t- WI fuſpicious Mind. A Knave, ſay they, is ap- 
Wl orchenfive of being diſcover d; and this ha- 
re eee puts an Odneſs into his Locks. 
WW ut 1! | | Log * 
ti After all, no Man's Face is Actionable. 


hbeſe Singularities are interpretable, from 
l nore innocent Cauſes, And therefore though 
ad. there may be ground for Caution, there is 
nd none for Cenſure. be 
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HE Trouble of Deſpair always 
d ..riſes in Proportion to the Evil 
that is feared. By Conſequence, 
the greateſt Agonies of Ex- 


* jate to another World. But! 
ſhall leave this Conſideration to the Pulpite, 
and proceed upon a lower Object. Now 
Deſpair, as it reſpects the Buſineſs and E. 


vents of Life, is an uneaſy and impolitick 


Paſſion; It Antedates a Misforrune, and 
Torments a Man before his Time. It ſpreads 
a Gloomineſs upon the Soul, and makes her 


live in a Dungeon beyond the Notion of 


Pre-exiſtence. It preys upon the Vitals, like 
Prometheus s Vultur; and eats out the Heart 
of all other Satisfactions. It cramps the 


Powers of Nature, and cuts the Sine ws of 


Enterprize, and 5555 Being to many crols 
Accidents, which otherwiſe would never 


happen. To believe a Buſineſs impoſſible, 
is the way to make it fo. How many fea- 


. N 


pectation, are thoſe which re- 
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dency, and been ſtrangled in rhe Birth b. 
not do of themſelves, they may let it alone; 


bor he that Deſpairs is reſolved not to help 


them: For Who would work upon an Tm- 
poſſibility ? Such an Expectation, crys one; 
will never come to paſs: Therefore PII 
cen give it up, and go and fret my (elf. 
How do you KkHOW tharx? Can you ſee to 


the utmoſt Limits of Nature? And are you 


acquainted with all the Powers in Being? Ts 
it an eaſy Matter to pronounce upon all the 
Alterations of Time, and Aceident? And 
to foretel how ſtrangely the Ballance of 
Force and Inclination may be turned? Pray 
let us ſee whether twill or no, before wr 
grow too poſitive, and give Sentence againſt 
bur Intereſt? A very pretty Device youl 
ſay! For at this Rate, a Man muſt never De- 
ſpatr while helives! And pray where is the 
Harm on't, if it ſhould be ſo ? Is Deſpair ſo 
entertaining # Campanion? Are the Plea- 


ſires of it ſo inviting; and rapturous? 18 a 


Man bound to loo out ſharp to plague'him- 
ſelf? And to take Care that he flips no Op- 
portunicy of being unhappy? As long 4 
there is Life, there ii Hope And if ſo, tis 


Prudence not to deſert it. Hope is a vigo- 


rous Principle: Tis furniſhed with Light 
and Heat, ts adviſe and execute: It 5 
PA I : the 
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the Head and the Heart on work, and ani. 
4 mates a Man to do his utmoſt. * And thus 

| by perpetual Puſhing, and Aſſurance, it puts 
2 Nifficulty out of Countenance, and makes 
| | _ ſeeming Impoſſibility give way. At the 
„ Worſt, if the Succeſs happens to fail; is 
| clear Gains, . og as it laſts. It keeps 
1 the Mind eaſy, and expecting; and fences 
= - oft Anxiety and Spleen. ?Tis, ſometimes ſo 
| {prightly and rewarding à Quality, that 
|| | the Pleaſure of Expectation, exceeds that of 
[| EFruition. It retines upon the Richneſs of Na- 
= ture, and paints beyond the Life: And when 


— — —  — — — —— — — ——ͤ— 
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; 

| 

| 

( 

i 
the Reality is thus out-ſhined by the Imagi - « 
nation, Succeſs is a Kind of Diſappointment; M « 
and to hope, is better than to have. Beſides, WM 1 
Hope has à creditable Complexion: It ( 
throws a generous Contempt upon ill Uſage, WM v 
ang, looks like a handſom Defiance of a 
MNisſortune: As who ſhould ay, You are N © 
ſome what troubleſome now/, but I ſhall con- MW « 
quer you afterwards. And thus a Man : 
( 

fi 

N 

tl 

V 

1 


ii makes an honourable. Exit, if he does No 
1 ching farther. His Heart Beats againſt the 
Enemy when, he. is juſt expiring, and Diſ- 
charges the laſt Pulſe in the Face of Death. 
But Deſpair makes a. deſpicable Figure, 
and deſcends from a mean Original. Ii 
the Off- ſpring of Fear, of Lazineſs, and Im. 
Patience. It argues a defect of Spirits, and a 
Reſolution; and oftentimes of 1 F 
8 1 iter v4 
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Alter all, the Exerciſe of this Paſſion is ſo 
troubleſome, that methinks Nothing but 
Dint of Evidence, and Demonſtration, 


{hould force it upon us. I would not Deſpair 
unleſs I knew the irrevocable Decree! was 
paſt : Unleſs I ſaw my Misfortune recorded 


in the Book of Fate, and Signed and Sealed 


mannerly, or the Expectation immoral, or 


-cantradictious to the Attributes of God; we 


ought to drop our Hopes, or rather -never 
entertain them. And therefore I would nei- 
ther hope to play. the Fool, or the Knave, 
or be Immortal. But when the Object is 
defenſible and fair, T would not quit my 
Hold, as long as it was within the Reach of 
Omnipotence. What then, muſt we ho 

without Means? Yes; why not? When 


we cannot work them out of our own In- 
duſtry. Pray what Meazs was there to make 
the World with? There was neither Timber 


nor Tools to raiſe the Building, and yet you 
ſee what a noble Pile it is. Why ſhould we 
ſuppoſe a Miracle ſo ſtrange a Thing, fince 


Nature herſelf was produced this way? He 


that made Second Cauſes, can as eaſily work 


without, as with them. HCL 
— —— Dnicquid Dii voluere peractum elt. 


To Will, and to Do, is the ſame Thing with 


an Almighty Power. If we could cure a 


Fever with a Wiſh, decree up a Houſe, and 
n ä 1 2 FA I 


make 
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make what we would, conſequent upon In. 


clination: In ſuch a Caſe, we need not tye 
our ſelves to Application, and Materials. 
The bare Hat of our Will would give Birth 
to the Idea: And make it ſtart out into 
|Eniftence without more ado. 

To uſe the Miniſtrations of. ſubordinate 
Nanikes; looks like a Going about: For 
where there is Matter and Motion, there 


muſt, in human Apprehenſion, be Succeſ- 
ſion of Parts, and Reſiſtance, and Time, for 


the Performance. The Powers of Nature 
ſeem too heavy, to keep Pace with Thought, 
and to drive out an Inſtantaneous Produ- 
ion : So that one would almoſt i imagine, 


the Acting by immediate Omnipotence, 
was the moſt diſencumber'd, as well as the 


moſt magnificent Method. But is it not 
extravagant to expect a Miracle? Not at all 
J believe we are aſſiſted with many more 
Miracles than we are aware of. For the 
Purpoſe: A Man in a Storm prays that he 
may, eſcape being Wreckt. I deſire to 
know, whether he thinks it poſſible for 
him to be the better for his Devotions? It 
he does not, he. is an impertinent Atheiſt 
for uſing them: If he does, he muſt believe 
that Providence will interpoſe, and diſarm 
Nature, or divert her Violence. Now to 
check Second Cauſes in their Career, to 


change their Motion, or lay them Aſleep 
5 before 
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than to Act without tem. 
Let no Man therefore diſquiet himſelf 
about the Future, nor quit a juſt Underta- 
king, out of Deſpondency. Honeſt People 
ought to be careful, if it was only for the 
Credit of their Vertue. Let us not growMa- 
lancholick upon a ſuperficial View of Things; 


before they are Spent, is no leſs a Mir acle 


for that is as far as we can diſcover. Tis a 


much better Way to do our own Parts care- 


fully, and reſt the Event with God Al- 
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COVETOUSNESS. 
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DzMEAs and MIT Tas 


Thought I ſhould have 
Dined with you to Day; 
Phat made you fal 
pour uſual Eating-houſe? 
Ai. I ask your Ex- 

| Cs cuſe. I have been at a 
Miſer's Feaſt : I went thither to entertain 
my Curioſity rather than my Palat; for you 


1 5 that is a Sight which is not every 


+ 
% 


| Dem. 


1 


yd be met with 2 


e e n 
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Dem. And was it as great as the Proverb 


Mit. Every jot. I have not had my Sen- 
ſes ſo regaled this long time: I Was ſo in- 
viting,. that Im afraid the Founder has ta- 
F VVA n 
Dem. You mean of the Expence. Fear 


it not, he will have a Lent after his Carnival; 
that will cure him. | 


Mit. This Fit of Feaſting comes upon him 
once a Year. If you did not know him, 
you'd think it was an Ague ; he looks ſo 
deſperately Pale, and Thin, for a great while 
after. And now, as you ſay, he will go 
into a Courſe of Abſtinence, but I with we 
could prevent the return of the Diſtemper; 


for in my Opinion, he is well neither Full, 
nor Faſting. In ſhort, The Diſcafe lies in 


his Mind, and how to reach it with a Reczpe, 
L can't tell; for Covetouſneſs is generally 
ne onprnr; bale 99001 
Dem. L own *tis difficulty removed, and 
uncreditable into the Bargain; and there- 
fore I hope you will not Report it upon any 


Perſon, unleſs the Symptoms are very clear, 


and undiſputed. Give me leave to tell you, 
there are often great Miſtakes in this Mat- 
ter. Some think to ſcreen: their own Pro- 
fuſeneſs from Cenſure, by reproaching the 
Frugality of their Neighbours: And others 


pronounce raſnly out of Ignorance, W ith 
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their good Favour, wiſe Men will look be- 
yond their Noſe, and take care of the main 
Chance, and -provide for Accidents and 
Age. They know that Poverty is unfaſhi- 
onable, and Dependance uneaſy ; and that 
a generous Mind cannot live upon Carteſy, 
with any great Relifh. Beſides, ſome People 
do not decline Expence out of Parſimony, 
but becauſe they do not care for the Trouble 
of a Figure. They do not care to be crow. 
ded with Viſitors, to have their Table pe- 
ſtered with Flies and Flatterers, and to be 
always yoked in Ceremony. They don't 
believe any Maſter the more conſiderable. 
by keeping a great many idle People about 
him; or that any true Greatneſs can be 
made out of that which is Little. And be. 
cauſe a Man is willing to have his Houſe and 
his Head cool, and to keep his Time and his 
Liberty to himſelf, muſt he be ealled Cove- 
tous upon this Account? > 
Mt. I have no Intention to condemn a 
juſt Value for Money. And if any Man has 
more Senſe and Sobriety than his Neigh- 
bours, I think it great Injuſtice to burleſque 
his Prudence, or repreſent him in any Cha- 
racter of Diſadvantage: But then I muſt 
jay, That ſome People have the Misfortune 
to fall into the Extremes, and that Cove- 
touſneſs does not lie only in Satyr and Spe- 
a 5 | Perm, 


- - 


1 


o us ve, 9-4 


Dem. I perceive.you have a Mind to ſay 


ſomething upon this Argument: With the 
Precautions above-mentioned, Lam willing 
to hear you: Take your Method, and draw 
out into what Length you pleaſe ; you will 


have no Interruption, for at preſent I am 


not in the diſputing Humour. 
Mit. To begin then. There is no need 


of giving a cloſe Definition of this Vice; 
twill be ſufficiently diſcovered in the De- 


ſeription. Covetouſneſs has a Relation to 
Wealth, or Fortune. Whether a Man has 
no more than a juſt Value for this Advan- 
tage, is ſeen in his Getting, Keeping, and 


Vling it. A ſhort Survey of the Miſmanage- 


0 0 * 


the Compaſs of the Caſe. 


But leaſt you may think this Method 
ſomewhat: too looſe, I ſhall come a little 
nearer in a Word or two; and affirm, That 
he is Covetous who balks any Part of his 
Duty, for Fear he ſhould grow the Poorer ; 
and: chuſes rather to ſave his Mony, than 
his Conſcience. He that denies himſelf the 
Conveniences of Life, Without either Ne- 
ceſſity or Religion, He that is anxious in 


ment in theſe three Particulars, will take in 


Riches. He that ſets his Intereſt above his 
Honour; and values inſignificant Gains, 


which hold no Proportion with his Fortune. 
As for the Getting Part, a covetous Man 
never troubles himſelf with the Niceties of 


Mo- 


4 
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Morality. His Buſineſs is to ſecure the Eng, 


not to diſtinguiſh upon the Means. Let the 


Project be but Rich and Pra&icable, and he 
enquires no farther. Honour and Conſci. 
ence are fine Things, but they ſeldom fil 
the Pocket. When they will purchaſe any 
Thing, a good Manager can counterfeit 
them; but to be tyed down to a Set of No- 


tions, 15 the way to be a Beggar. He that 
reſolves to thrive, won't be diſcouraged by 


a few hard Names. His Induftry is not to 
be check d by Fancies, and common Mi. 


fake. He will ſcarcely believe himſelf, 


when it makes againſt him. Inward Re- 
luctance, paſſes for Spleen, and Vapours; 
Shame, for an infirm Vanity that hangs 
too ſervilely upon foreign Opinion; Gene. 
roſity, is Nothing but a ceremonious Prodi. 
ality; and Pity, a fooliſh Tenderneſs. 
heſe Maxims remove the Difficulties 0 
Buſineſs, and open the way for Expedition 
— . 
Reaſon and Religion tis likely will inter- 
pole ſometimes, but the covetous Man goes 
on for all that. And though he can't com- 


mand his Principles, he is Maſter of his Pra. 


ice. Sometimes a Man gets only to ſpend: 
In that Caſe, Covetonfnefs is but a miniſte- 


rial Vice; and ſerves under Luxury, or 
Ambition. But here T ſhall conſider it as 


having tlie Aſcendant. Now to ä 


D d ꝗ ä — K 


2 


„ Ditorders of Lite, the Knavery, and little 
e Practices that flow in upon us from this 
« WW Spring, were almoſt infinite. Whence comes 
; all circumvention in Commerce, adultera- 


ug of Wares, vonching and varniſhing 


y Wl 2gainft all good Faith, and Honefty ? Tis 
it Covetouſneis that Brews and Daſhes; gives 
> Wl you falſe Lights, and falſe Language; and 
it MW {hews many other Dexterities to get your 
Money. Now what can be meaner, than 
to to make over-reaching a Part of a Profefſion? 
i. And to impoſe upon the Ignorance, or Ne- 
i, ſeſſity of a Neighbour ; Let an Apprentice 


e- be bound to a Miſer, and he might as good 


s: be Becalmed, or Beſieged; for he is ſure to 
os Wl Þe put to ſbore Allowance. One would think 
ge. Hunger was put into his Indentures, he is ſo 
di- MI conſtantly held to it. His Maſter will not let 
fs, him grow to his Joynts, nor Set up, with all 
of the Fleſh and Bones which Nature deſign'd 
on him; but he is reſolved to put Part of his 
Limbs in his Pocket. What is the Reaſon 
of racking of Tenants, and rigorous Seizures, 


Poor ſteal from the Rich, but becauſe they 
are not contented with their own ? 
Whence come Soldiers of Fortune, and 


and be Fee d of any Side, and ſometimes of 
Both ? What makes the Courtier ſupplant 
his Friend, and betray his Maſter, and ſell 
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that the Rich oppreſs the Poor, and the 


Lawyers of Fortune; Men that will Fight 


his 
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his Country? Why is oftentimes N athing 
but the Love of Money, which makes the 


Court, and the Camp, and the Bar, thus 
Mean, and Mercenary. How many Truſts 


are abuſed, Wills forged, Orphans and Wi- 


dows .rob'd and..ruin'd upon this Score? 


Where Avarice rules and rages, there is No. 


thing of Humanity remaining. Hence it is 


that thoſe who recover, from the Plague dic 


ſometimes of the Nurſe; that the Ship. 


wreckt are diſpatched on .Shore, that they 


may not claim their Goods; that Travel- 
lers are murther'd in the Houſes of Protecti- 


on and Entertainment, Things ſo bloody 


and barbarpus, that the Guilty are ſome- 
times as it were diſcovered by Miracle, pro- 


ſecuted by Apparitions, and purſued by Hue 
and Crs from the other World, 


To leave theſe Extremities of Wicked- 


neſs, and proceed to Inſtances of a lower 


Nature. What can be more redicyloully 
Little, than to ſee People of Figure, and 
Fortune, weigh an Intereſt to the utmoſt 
Grain?  Haggle away Time and Credit 


about Trifles, and part with a Friend to 
. 


. 


*Tis not unentertaining to ſee Men how 


they can make their State truckle to their 
Parſimony. How they will draw in their 
Figure upon the Road, ſink their Titles to 


fave their Purſe, and degrade themſelves Y 
| h 
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lie cheaper at an Inn. Covetouſneſs is a 


'moſt- obliging Leveller; It mingles the 
Great and Small with wonderful Condeſcen- 
tion; and makes L--ds, and Vallets, com- 
pany for one another. But theſe are but 
petty Indecencies. Covetouſneſs will ſink 
much lower if there be but any Oar at the 
Bottom: It will ſollicit in the meaneſt Of- 
fice, and. ſubmit” to any infamous Diſguiſe. 
It turns Lions into Jack calls; engages Ho- 
nour in the moſt ſcandalous Intrigues, 
and makes it under-pull to Cheats and 


* 


* 


And as the Drudgery of this Vice is 
mean, fo tis conſtant too. It keeps a Man 
always in the Wheel, and makes him a Slave 
tor his Life-time. His Head or his Hands 
are perpetually employ: Whea one Pro- 
ject is finiſh'd, his Inclinations roll to ano- 
ther; ſo that his Reſt is only variety of La- 
bour. This evil opirit, throws him into the 
Fre, and into the Mater; into all Sorts of 
Hazards and Hardſhips : And when he 
has reached the Tombs, he (irs Nakes, and 
out of his right Mind. Neither the Decays 
of Age, .nor the Approach of Death, can 
bring him to his Senſes,” nor ſhew him the 
Extravagance of his Paſſion; on the con- 
trary, his Folly commonly encreaſes with 
his Years. Wolves, and other Beaſts of prey, 
hen they have once ſped, can give over * 
ee e eee e 
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be quiet till the Return of Appetite : But 
Covetouſneſs never lies oo but is ever 
Hungry, and Hunting. "Tis perpetuall 
| haraſſing others, or it ſelf, without Reſpi, 
or Inter miſſion. The Miſer enlarges his 
Deſires as Hell; he is a Gulph without a 


Bottom; all the Succeſs in the World will 


never fill him. Sometimes the Eagerneſs of 


his Appetite makes him ſnap at a Shadow, 
and drop the Subſtance. Thus Craſſus loſt 


| "himſelf, his Equipage, and his Army, by 
over-ſtraining for the Parthian Gold. Thus 


the Mareſchal Balagny was outed of the 
Soveraignty of Cambray, by the Covetouſ- 
neſs of his Lady, who fold the Spaniards the 
Stores which {ſhould have maintained the 


Gariſon. And thus the Bait of a cheap 


Bargain, or a large Tntereſt, often helps a 


Man to ſtolen Goods, and crackt Titles. 
And if he has better Luck than he deſerves, 
the Poſſibilty of a Miſcarriage keeps him un- 


eaſy. The Miſer is ſeldom without Pain: 
The Shortneſs of human Foreſight, and the 
Vncertainty of Accidents, and the Knavery 
of Men, haunt his Imagination with all the 


- Poſſibilities of Danger: He ſtarts at every 


new Appearance, and 'is always waking 
and ſollicitous for Fear of a Surprize. Like a 


Night Centinel, the leaſt Noiſe alarms him, 


and makes him apprehenſive of the Enemy. 
And let a Man's Fright be never ſo viſionary 
he | 5 


ir dt At 
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in the Cauſe, the Trouble will be real in 
the Efſect. But ſometimes the Anxiety does 
not lie altogether in a Romance, but comes 
out of Life and Buſineſs. And then you may 
be ſure his Fears will encreaſe with his Dan- 
ger. The Loſs of a Battle, or the Revoluti- 
on of a Kingdom, don't affect him Half fo 
much, as the News of a Goldſmith's, or 
Money Scrivener's going aſide. Here, 
though the Misfortune is remote, he is not 
inſenlible. Indeed tis the only Sympathy 
he ſeems capable of. But then the Agonies 
he lies under, when he comes to be touched 
in his own Caſe! When a Bond or a Mort- 
gage fails, there is Nothing can ſupport his 
Spirits, or keep him within the Compaſs of 
Decency. How paſſionately does he lament 
over the Parchment-Carcaſs, when the Soul 
of the Security is departed ? His Humour 
and his Face is put into Mourning, and ſo 
would the reſt of his Perſon were it not ſor 
the Charge. However, a covetous Man is 
not eaſily baffled: He has a great many 

Tools to work with. If Deceit makes for 
his Purpoſe, he will uſe it to the beſt of his 
Skill. I Cruelty will ſave a Penny, he will 
not ſtick to flay a poor Debtor for the Price 
Religien can hurt him: He receives any 
Impreſſion; and runs into any Mould the 


Times ill caſt him. He is a Chriſtian at 


Rome, 
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Rome, a Heathen at Japan, and a Turk at 
Conſtantinople. What you will Withoar, and 
Nothing Withiz. is a Jeſt in a Miſer to 

+ pretend to be Honeſt. Io reſolve againſt 
Poverty, is in Effect ro forſwear Juſtice and 
Truth. The Knavery of ſuch People, is 


as indiſputable as an Axiom; and ought to 


be ſuppoſed as a Poſtulatum in Bulineſ;, 
They are falſe by Neceſſity of Principle, and 
want Nothing but an Occaſion to ſhew it. 


Conſcience and Covetouſneſs are never to 


be reconciled : Like Fire and Water, they 


always deſtroy each other, according to the 
Predominancy of the Element. © 
Now one would think he that takes ſuch 


Pains for a Fortune, and purchaſes ſo dear, 


ſhould know how to-ule it. One would 
think the covetous Man had refined upon 


the Satisfactions of Life; and diſcovered 


ſome unheard of Myſteries of Epicuriſm. 
One would imagine his Appetites Were more 
keen and laſting; his Capacities enlarged; 
and that he could pleaſe himſelf faſter, 


and farther than his Neighbours.” For why 
ſhould we put our ſelves to an uncommon 


Trouble, for a common Advantage? But 


how can this be? How can Anxiety and 


Eaſe ſtand together? Strong Pleaſures and 
ſtrong Fears are incompatible. A conſtant 
dread'of Death, makes Life inſipid. And 
he that is always afraid of Loſing, has 15 
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[Leiſure to enjoy. Beſides, a continual Joad 
of Cares depreſſes the Vigour of the Mind, 

and dulls the Inclination, and clouds the | 
Chearfulneſs of the Spirits: Like a Labou- ä 
rer worked down, he is too much tired for 


% 


FCC iu. 
But alas! were he never ſo much diſpos d, 
he has not the Courage to recreate his Sen- 
ſes, and reward his Induſtry. No. He has 

more reſpect for his Wealth, than to take 
thoſe Freedoms. He ſalutes it at an hum 
ble Diſtance, and dares not be too familiar 
with an Obje& of Worſhip. His Gold 
might as good have ftay'd at Peru, as come 
into his Cuſtody ; for he: gains nothing by 
ch Foſſeſſion, excepting: the Trouble of - look- 
ing after it. Fis true, he can command 
id the Sight on't this way; but if ſeeing an 
00 Wl Eſtate would make one Rich, there's few 
but the Blind would be Poor. He. calls it 
im. W his own too; but with great Impropriety of 
ore Wh Language. My o -n! What is my.own? 
Why 'tis ſomething that I eat, or drink, or 
put on. Something which makes my Body, 
or my Mind, the better. Something with 
which I ſerve my Friend, or my. Country, 
or relieve the Poor. Property without Ap- 
plication to advantage, is meer Cant, and 
Notion. The beſt Metals will ruſt, by lying 
under Ground; and loſe their Colour, unleſs. 
brightned-by Uſe. * where Covetbuſ⸗- 


ness 
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8 erer the Appetite is tyed up ligala 

[neſs governs, the tite. is tyed up, 
: Natare is put under Penance. Like a Ma. 
lefactor, a'Man has juſt enough to keep him 
alive in Pain; enough to Suffer with, but 
not to Pleaſe. The Covetous guards againſt 
himſelf, as well as againſt Thieves: He loves 
to ſtep ſhort of Neceſſity, and hates Conve. 
-nience no leſs than a wiſe Man does Exceſs. 
And he that dares not enjoy, wants that 
-winch he ha 85 AS well as that Which he has 8 
not. The Encreaſe of his Fortune, is but an Ml « 
Addition to his Trouble. The more he has, & 
the more he has to take Care for; and an Ml 6 
Aſs is as much enriched by his Burthen, as b. 
ſuch a one is by his Eſtate. He may, like a I. 
Sumpter, carry Things of Value; but he ne. 8 
ver wears them. He is only tired, and gal. b 
led, with his Furniture. Nothing is more bi 
uneaſy when tis on, nor looks more wretch. t 
edly when 'tis off. If a Man lays his Meat T 
upon his Shoulder inſtead of putting it in his WM ch 
_ Stomach, Sc re may load him if he il en 
will, but never nouriſh. And as tis eaſter, It 
it would be more reputable for the Miſer to ¶ of 
be poor. The Pretence of Neceſſity might I th. 
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cCcoeer a narrow Soul. A Coward will pas, L. 
1 whenthere is little Tryal for Courage. Wealth N nit 
N does but ſerve to expoſe Covetouſneſs, and ye; 
. | make it more rediculous. For what can be ¶ Dj 


1 1 a more wretched Sight, than to fee a Man I rhe 
N mortify without Religion? to ſubmit to _ ſur 
Ill „ R volun- 


"of Con Tow 


* nr EIA Dare and loſs 
the Preſent; without providing for the Fu- 
ture. But thus Covetoufneſs revenges the 
Quarrels of others upon it ſelf, and makes à 
Sort of Reprizals at Home. The Fruelt is; 1 
the Covetousdid not make their Neighbours 
ſome amends, by uſing themſelves thus ay 
they were ſcarcely to 42 endured. 
But they are generally fair enough to give 
8 Satisfaction this way. This Diſeaſe ſome- 
times riſes up almoſt to Lunacy and! Diſtra- 
s, Gion: Sometimes it over-caſts them with 
an Wl Gloom and Melancholy; and ſometimes + 
as breaks out in the Clamours of Deſpair and 


> taht = = 
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ea Wl Inpatience. Fhey are tortured” with ra- 


ne. ging Fears of Want; and the greateſt A- 
bundance is not able to — in tolera- 


Ore y Humour. To eat, or wear — hing, till 

ch. "tis paſt the Beſt, is Luxury and Profuſeneſs. 
eat They muſt have their Niese tainted, and 
his their Bread mouldy, and their Choaths' moth' 

he eaten, before they dare venture on them.” 

Cher, Rt would be great Charity to take them out 
r to il of their own unmerciful Hands, and pur 
ight chem under Wardſhip. But tis likely the 
pals, WW Laws'leave them to their Liberty for a Pu- 
wi niſhment. For as this Vice ought to be ſe- 
an 


Man I the Rigour ſhould abate at Home, the Cen- 
ſures of the Neighbourhood would help to 


olun-W 1 do 


verely corrected, ſo there is ſcarce any", 
n be Diſcipline” ſharper chan its own.” And if 
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do Juſtice... The covetous Man is Homo il 


laudatus, A Man that you can ſay no Good 
of. He abuſes all his Advantages either of 
Perſon, or Fortune. His Inclinations are 
ungenerous, his Underſtanding; cheats, and 
his Power oppreſſes his Neighbour. He is 
not Big enough to Love, to Pity, or Aſſiſt? 
Neither Blood; nor Honour, nor Humani 
ty, cam take any hold, where Interc| 
comes in Competition. So far from doing 
any Good, that he deſires none. His Wiſhes 
are often malevolent; for e and Ai. 
dem, for Rots and Murrain, for Storms and 
Shipwrecks; that he may put off his Stock, 
and his Stores the better. Upon theſe Ac- 
counts he generally receives as little Kind 
neſs as he does, and finds as few Friends as 
he deſerves. Every one think themſelves 
authoriſed to execute his Credit, to palt and 
lalh him; and make him either the Subjeſt 
of their Anger or their Scorn 
Io ſum up the Evidence. A covetou 
Man loves to be boring in the Earth, like 
an Inſet; and lives always in a creeping ani 
inglorious Poſture. His Satisfactions are a 
mean as his Figure. He has not the Heart to 
oblige any Body, no not himſelf; and there 
tore is both hated and deſpiſed. _ 
1 Dem. Enough ſaid. I think your Correctiu 
is neither Exceſſive, nor Miſplaced, . Tf thoſt 
concern'd will not mend their Manner thej 
may centake it for their Pains. - Ol 
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Sa Liberty, I mean Latitude 

of Practice within che compaſs 

of Law, and Religion Iis a 

ſtanding clear of inferiour Des 
pendances, and priyate Jurth 
diction. He Who is Maſter of his Time, and 
can chiuſe his Buſineſs and Diverſions; He 


hd: can avoid diſagreeable Company, and 


be alone when His Humour or Occaſions re: 


quire it, is as Free as he ought to wiſh hit 


ſelf. Tis true, as tlie World ſtands, general 
Liberty is impracticable. If one had nothing 
but a Soul to keap, he need not go to Services ti 
maintain it: But a Body at preſent is a very 


indigent ſort of a Thing; it cane ſubſiſt upou 
ſtands in/ want of cont 
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will Knock,off his Chain ſhortly: In the 
mean time his Buſineſs is to play with it. But 


; N 


where the Neceſſaries of Life may be had at 
a cheaper Rate, tis Folly to purchaſe them 
this way. He that will ſacrifice his Liberty 
to his Palat, and cqnvey over his Perſon for 
Superfluities, is a Slave of his own making, 


"7 o © 


and deſerves to be uſed accordingly. © 
Dependance goes ſomewhat againſt the 
Grain of a generous Mind; and tis no won- 
der it ſhould be fo, confidering the unreaſo- 
ble Advantage which is oſten taken of the in. 
equality of Fortune. The Pride of Superi- 
rs, and the wanton Exerciſes of Power, 
make Servitude much more troubleſome 
khan Nature intended. Some People think 
the Life of Authority conſiſts in Noiſe and 
Imperiouſneſs, in menacing and Executions, 
To let their Servants live eaſy, is in ſome 
Meaſure to make them their Equals: 
Therefore they love to be always brandiſh. 
ing their Advantage, to part With Nothing 
without a Stroke of Diſcipline ; and to qua- 
lify their Favours With Penance, and Mer. 
rification. But the being enfranchiſed from 

rbitrarineſs and ill Humour, is nor the 
baly Conbeniehce of Liberty. © This State 


affords great Opportunities for the Improve 
ment of Reaſon. It gives Leiſure for Read- 
Jing and Contemplation ;' for an Acquain- 

nce with Men and Things; and for look- 
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| ing into the Hiſtory of Time and Nature. 


He that has the Buſineſs. of Life athis'6wn 
Diſpoſal, and hasno Body to account to- for 


on Minutes but God and himſelf, may if 


he pleaſes be happy without Prudging for 
it. He needs not flatter the Vain, nor he 
tired with the Impertinent, nor ſtand to the 
Curteſy of 3 and Holly. He needs 
not dance after the Caprice” of an Hu- 
mouriſt, nor bear a Part in the Extrava- 
gance of another. He is under no Anxietieß 
for Fear of diſpleaſing, vor has a. Diff. 
culties of Temper to ſtru le with.” His 
Fate does not hang upon any; Man's Face: 


A Smile will not tranſport t him, nor a Frown 


ruin him: For his Fortune is better fixe 
than to float upon the Pleaſure of the nice 
and Changeable. This Independance gives 
Eafineſs to the Mind, and Vigour for Enter- 
prize, and Imagination. A Man has nothing. 
to ſtrike a Damp upon his Genius, to over 
zw his Thoughts, and check the Range f 
bis Fancy. But he chat is embaraſſed 19 
Liberty, is apt to be unaſſured in his AQ 
— palled _ ried in — 
read his Condition in his Converfetion SH 
hr E Greatneſs of m_— SEO. 
ions of Religion, relieve him; 
but then — 2 2 wich 
theſe act r "why Pays 
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7exiq; could not riſe up to Alexunders 


he was under his Command. _ 
CON 


— % 


Height of Thinking, was poſſibly becauſe 


nus Ob. 


{gr Ves, That there were no c derable 


Orators in Greece, aſter their Government 
Was altered by the Mucedoniant and Rowan. 


According to him, their Eloeution and their 
Freedom ſeem d to languiſh and expire to- 
gether. When they were once enſlaved, the 
HAuſes would * ng Company no long- 
er. The Vein o Rhetorick Was ſeared up, 


the Force of Demoſthenes ſpent, and no Sub- 


lame to he had for Love, nor Money. © 


Nou though Freedom within: a Rule is 
FVuoe.ry deſirable; yet there is ſearcely any one 
SU has done more Miſcheif than this 


Word miſunderſtood. Abſolute Liberty is a 
Jeſt ; tis a viſionary and Romantick Privi- 


1 
- 


lege, and utterly inconſiſtent with the pre- 


ſent State of the World. The Generality 
Of. Mankind muſt have more Underſtand- 
ing; and more Honefty too, than they are 
likely to have 28 long a8 they live; ' before 
they are fit to he at their awn Diſpoſal, To 


tell People the are free, is the common 


Artiſice of the: Factious and Seditidus. 
Theſe State-Gypſies pick the Pockets of the 
ignorant: witl this ſpecious Caut, and with 
informing them y hat mighty Fortunes they 
ar g all born ta: And What is this fine Free: 
dom, alter all, that theſe "Sparks can 


TIT 


them 


* 


help 
LINEN 


"of 1. 1BERT "I? 


hens 7 Why they are free to to be! Cut, of 
their Wits, ant to be Andene ift they, take 
their Advice; To loſe — og their 
Credit and their M ny, and to be ten Times 


more pref&dithan they y were before. 


There is ſtill a more extravagant Noti- 
on'of Liberty behind. Some People are for 
repealing the Laws of Morality,” for throw 
ing open tlie Incloſures of Religion, and 
leaving all in common to Licentiouſneſs 


Inclinations the Rule, and their Power the 
Boundaryrof their Actions. They hate to 
let any Opportunity flip, or any Capa Nen! 
lie Idle: But are for graſping: at all: Fel 

lities of "Pleaſure," ard? Mlayibg'thetr Ape: 


105 Men up from Bnoyment, An 'cramp 
mi with Prohibitions, is an —_— 
ment upon the Rights 0f Nature. Theſe 

ungenerous Impoſiribns are it ſeems th 

Dotages of Age, the Reſults of Spleen 40 
Impotence y Or at belt che Pretences of De- 
ſigning Power, which lays an Embargo 
upon ſome Branches of Trude, to engroſs the 


Men dom t improve their Principle farther. 
Why they don't dance upon the Battle- 
ments of Houſes, Væult down "the Ihn 


8 To forbear Were Things dude Fern 


Init! "3 Lien 
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and Violence. They. are for making their | 


tites at whatever comes in their Way. To 


1 to it ſelf. 1 Wonder hy theſe 


ment, and jump into 'a Furnace © 
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146 of LIBERTY, 


Reſtraints upon the Liberties of Motion, 
and make many of the Faculies of Nature 


inſignificant. - Th. in to the 
Reſcue of Feavers a 0 Ga 8 — 
their Acquaintance lie r 


Spirits are up, and they are ſo well diſpoſed 


bor Satisfaction. Why do they not draw up 


a Remauſtrauce againſt Goals, Pillortss, and 
Exequtions ; What! haue they no Senſe of 
the Grigyances of their Fellow Subjects? 


77 8 they ſes their wn generous Principle 


flex, xheir very Magus Charta violated, and 
ee towards & Relief? Theyask your 


Pardon; To embark in ſuch Expeditions 


might endanger their Inxereſt, and came 


home to them at laſt. And to ſpaak Truth, 
they are for 2 this Arbitrary Frivilege 


in no Hands but their! own, Far Tous 


I then in cheir Henęur or Property, and 


oll find them ſenſible enough. A fraall In. 


jury to themſelves ſeems intolerable, and 


fires them with a Zeal for Juſtice and _ 
tution. Then the Laws are deſective, and 


give too. little Damages; Ando therefore 
gh they ventune heir Noobs fan it, Ae 


muſt have a ſu pplemental Sari 
own Caſe, one would 


ink, might ſhew 


them the Unreaſonablene * their Scheme; 
And wat 2 Liberty againſt Virtue and Law, 


is only a Privilege to be unhappy; And a Li: 


cenſe for a Man to murther * OF 


2 fnement, eſpecially — their | 
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the 4 4 2 
Phil. Then without any 
ble, I muſt challenge 

Promiſe. You may remember we were talk. 


8 Of OLD AGE. 


Europ. Sir, Tthank you, you are always 
contriving to give your Friends a Pleaſure, 


k! * 


4 
I 


fraid you'll 


my Spirits. 


Eutrop. Pm ſorry for that; pray what's 


arther Pream- 
10 1 ; 
u upon®your.4aſt 


ing about Ola Age, and the Inconveniences 
attending it. This Speculation has hung 


cruelly in my Head ever ſince : I think my 


Fancy is grown quite Grey upont. 
EI 5 If that be your Cafe, tis of. 
what unlucky ; I haye no Receipt againſt 


that Diſtemper. What would you be ex- 
empted from the pou Fate, and have 
1 


Nature alter'd, for your ſingle Satisfaction? 
Phil. With all my Heart, if I knew which 


17 


Way. Not büt that L could wiſh the. Ad- 


vantage was univerſal as much as any Man. 
To be plain, I dont think my felf-over-fur- 
niſh*d, and ſhould be? glad to keep up my 


e 
neſt, it ttoubles me to conſider the greateſt 


_ 


Part of Life is no better than à ſſow Con- 
ſumption That we muſt Mortly fink into 


me . — — — 
2 ; l , * - \ 
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% | * } | 
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a State of Weakneſs and Inſignificancy, and 
grow unacceptable both to others, and our 
ſelves. When our Limbs and our Memo- 
ry, and it may be our Underſtanding too, 
will fail us; when Nothing but a Feaver 
will warm our Blood; and all the lively 
Perceptions are forced out of Pain. We begin 
Life with a ſlender Stock, and yet it improves 
ſtrangely. I wonder when we are well- 
furniſhed we can't hold it: What! Turn 
Bankrupts when we have more Effects to 
trade With, and more Skill to manage? 
a Flame well kindled and ſupplied, will 
burn for ever. When a Man is Rich, a 
little Care keeps him ſo. But Life, like 
an ill gotten Eſtate, conſumes inſenſibly, 
in Deſpight of all imaginable Frugality. In- 
fancy is a State of Hope; and has the Ten- 
derneſs of Parents, or the Compaſſion of 
Strangers to ſupport it. Youth, like a 
Bloſſom, gives us Beauty in Hand, and 
Fruit in Proſpect. But Age grows worſe. 
and worſe upon the Progreis; ſinks deeper 
in Sorrow and Neglect, and has no Relief 
to expect hut tlie Gay. 1:99.59 
Eutrop. I think you are too Tragical up- 
on the Occaſion; Health, and Vigour, and 
Senſe, hold out ſometimes to the Length 
of a long Journey. Plato enjoyed them 
all at 80 And fo, if you'll take his Word 
for't, did Cato Major; and reckons you up 
a 
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a great many more. 10 was more © than 
60 when he wrote his Famous Philippitks : 
In which his Rhetorick is not only more 
correct, but more moving and tempeſty. 


ous, than in his younger Orations. The 


Poetick Fire, which is ſooneſt extin&, ſome- 
times rages beyond that Period. Of this I 
could give modern Proof, were it neceſſa- 


ry. To goon; old Father le Moin writes 
NOW Mos all the Force, and Spirit, and 
Pleaſantneſs of 3 5. And a Gentleman of our 
own Country, has the fame Happineſs. 


No thoſe that rae entertain Others, are 
never ill entertain'd themſelves,” _ 
P)il. One Swallow makes no Summer, 
One had need have a Body and Soul made 
on Purpoſe to do theſe Things 


lity : And ſince Age ſeems a common Pe. 


nance impoſed upon Mankind, L could al- 
_ moſt wiſh we had it ſooner; and that the 


| feet Morſel of Life was left for the laſt 


Eutrop That might engage your Appe-. 
tite too much. What! you would be old 


when you are young, would you? 


Phil. No; it _ be L would be young 


after I am old. 


Eutrop. Not i in this World if you pleaſe ; 
all old People have had their Time, they 


Phil. 


were young once, let that ſuffice. 


you talk of, 
1 am ſure it is otherwiſe with the Genera. 


—ä — —— —— 
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plain Eugliſh they have loſt the Advantage; 
2 very comfortable Reflexion! Were, ſerves 
only to trouble what we Are. Fuimm may 
make a good. Motto, but in Life it is ſtark naught. 
Eutrop. If the whole Buſineſs was as bad 
as you repreſent it, there is no Help for't, 
therefore we ſhould be contented: | 
Phil. Under Favour, therefore we ſhould 
not be contented. What! is Deſpair an 
Argument for Satisfaction? 1 af... - 

Euatrop. For Patience it is, when we 
have other Conſiderations to ſupport us. Be- 
ſides, are no Favours valuable but thoſe 
which laſt a Man's Life Time? Does No- 
thing leſs than an Annuity, deſerve Thanks? 
Certainly we ought to be of a more ac- 
knowledging Temper than this comes to ; 
eſpecially Where we have nothing of Merit 
to plead. Upon the whole, I conceive the 
Conſequence may be work'd another way 
to better Advantage. | 

Phil. How ſo) 

Eutrop. Why, ſince we can avoid Old 
Age by nothing but Death; our Buſineſs is 
to make it as eaſy as may be. If you ask 
me which way? My Anſwer is, we mult 
guard againſt thoſe Imperfections, to which 
Vid Age is molt liable. By Imperſections, I 
mean, Moral ones; for the other are not 
to be fenced off. In the ſecond Place, let 
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us cbnſider, that Ae is not altogether Bur- 
then and Incumbrance. There are ſeveral 
peculiar Privileges and Digaivies' annext to 
this Part of Life. A fhort View of the Reg. 
ſon of theſe Advantages, will help to relieye 
us under the Decays of the Bod). 
Phil. Lam. glad to hear it; pray go on 
with your Method. 
__ " Eatrop. Lo begin then with the Imper. 
Fections Not that they are as unavoidable 
as Grey-Hairs; or to be charged upon Ae 
without Exception. My Meaning only is, 
that without Care People are more in Dan- 
ger of them when they are Old, than at any 
Other Time. The firſt I ſhall mention, is 
a Forwardneſs to be diſpleaſed upon little 
Occaſions; to take Things by the wrong 
Handle; and to put ſevere Conſtructions 
upon Words and Actions. This unhappy 
Temper may be aſſigned to ſeveral Cauſes. 
184. Old Perſons, may be over- ſuſpitious 
of being contemn d. Long Experience 
has taught them that the World is generally 
unbenevolent and narrow-ſpirited ; that 
Self Love, and Ill nature, are extreamly 
common; and that the Pleaſures of too ma- 
ny are drawn from the Misfortunes of their 
Neighbours. Theſe Remarks confirmed by 
repeated Inſtances, make no kind Impreſſi. 
on. So that when a Man is conſcious of 
his own Decay, when he growys leſs * 
= > 40nd 


* * N 
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and agreeable, when he can neither oblige, 
nor puniſh, with the uſual Advantage: 
When this happens, he is apt to fancy 
younger People are more ready to divert 
themſelves with his Declenſion, than to pi- 
ty it. This Apprehenſion makes him inter- 
pret with Rigour; conclude himſelf injur'd 
upon a remote Appearance, and grow dif- 
guſted upon every Ambiguit. 
Phil. By the way, is Mankind capable 
of ſuch Barbarity as this Jealouſy ſuppoſes? 
Can they miſapply their Paſſions at fo ſcans 
dalous a Rate? Can they infult an un- 
avoidable Infirmity, and trample upon the 
Venerable Ruins of Human Nature? This 
Inſolence is fooliſh, as well as unnatural. 
He that acts in this Manner, does but ex- 
poſe his own future Condition, and laugh 
at himſelf before-hand. © 

Eutrop. You ſay well. But very ill 
Things are often done. And thoſe who 
have ſeen moſt of them, are moſt Appre- 
henfive: On tlie other Side, Thoſe who 
are lefs acquainted with the Vanity and 
Vices of the World, and have met with few- 
er Diſappointments, are inclin'd to a kind- 
r DOA. Reo. 
Phil. A very charitable Tenorance! 
However I think your Remark not ill 
i Wl founded ;- for L have obſerved an unufual © 
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y 
or Diſguiſe; and believe others as kind and 
undeſigning as themſelves: But when they 
once underſtand what a Sort of World 
| n come into: When they find that 


aſineſs of Belief betrays them, and that 


they are loſers by the Openneſs of their 
Carriage, then tliey begin to be upon their 
Guard, to grow cautious and reſerv'd, and 
to ſtand off in Jealouſy and Suſpition. 
Like Birds that are ſhot at, Nature grows 
Wild by ill Uſage; and neither Loves; nor 
Truſts, ſo much as before. i 
Eutrop. Moſt certainly, unlefs Care be 
taken. For this Reaſon, if a Man does 
not uſe to reflect upon his Temper; if he 
does not ſhake. off his Spleen, and check 
his Diſguſts; if he does not ſtrive to ſweet. 
En his Blood, and r efreſh Bis Generoſity, his 
Eſteem of Mankind will abate too faſt. 
This Humour, unleſs prevented, will ſlide 
into Indifferency and Diſinclination; and 
make him have a Kindneſs for Nothing but 
himſelf. And becauſe odd Diſcoveries 
Ruffles and Diſcouragements, encreaſe up- 
on him in his Journey, the farther he travels 
the leſs he will like the Company. And 
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ſince the World has loſt his good Opinion, 
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ken his Jealouſy, make him ſuſpec hard 
Meaſure, and put the worſt Ineerpreraion 
upon Things. 
Phil. May not this Forwardneſs to be 
diſobliged, proceed from the Infirmities of 
Age? The laſt Part of Life is perpetual 
Iadiſpoſition; you are ſeldom free from the 
Pain, or the Weakneſs of a Diſeaſe.” The 
Feaver of the Fit may ſometimes intermit, 
but then your beſt Days are ſhort of Health. 
Such uneaſy Diſcipline is apt to make the 
Spirits turn eager. When a Man is loaden: 
a Feather is felt, and the leaſt Rub will 
make him' complain. 

Eutrop. T believe the Difficulry of Dine 
Humours may be thus accounted d for. And 


WH where this Reaſon fails, 1 think F could 


allign another. 

Phil. What is that? 

Eutrop. With Sabel; Tin afaid 
old Per 1 5 may ſomerimes over-r ate their 
own Sufficiency. . *Tis true, generally 
ſpeaking, Knowledge is the Confequence 
of Time, and Mulritude of Days are fitteſt to 
teach Mi Zen, But this Rule, like others, 


are apt to fancy their Underſtandin s move 
r of Courſe, as they row Older. 


a fender Preſamption wil bes apt to /awa- 
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has its Exception. For all that, People 
575 an Added, and that they muſt grow 
ne 


Thus they often take cheir Tinprovement 
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upon Content, without examining how 
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they came by it. As if the meer Motion 


of the Sun, or the Running of an Hour. 


laſs, would do the Buſineſs. Now a 
Nliltake in this Caſe makes them impatient 


of Contradiction, and imagine themſelves 
always in the Right. To argue the Point, 


and debate their Opinions is to injure them, 
Young Men ought to believe hard, and 
take Authority for the laſt Proof. 


10 proceed. Reſting too much upon 


the Privilege of their Years, may be the 
Occaſion of a ſecond Imperfection; 5. e. In- 
compliance with the innocent Demands 
and Satisfact ions of thoſe who are Younger, 
Their Opinions are the Standard of Truth, 
and their Deſires the Meaſure of Agres- 


ableneſs. 


- This Partiality of Thought, this indul 


ging their own Inclinations, makes them 
firm to Prepoſſeſſion, and difficultly remo- 
ved from thoſe Cuſtoms which firſt engaged 
them. The bare Novelty of a Thing is e- 
nough to caſt ir: They condemn the pru 
dent. Alterations of the preſent Age, and 


are too kind to the Errors of the former. 
_ Phil. Under Favour, I conceive this 


Method ſcarcely, deſenſible. *T'is true, 
they are old when , they maintain thelc 
Opinions, but Were they not Young when 


they 
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they prefer the Judgment of their own. 
Youth, to that of a later Generation? Is 
it ſach an Advantage to ſtand” firſt upon 
the Roll of Time? Or does Senſe and 
Underſtanding \ wear out the- farther a Line 


is continued? That a ſucceeding Age is horn 


with the ſame Capacity with the former, 
that it may uſe the fame Induſtry, cannot 
be denyd : Why then” ſhould we be bart d 
the Privilege of our Fore-Fathers ? Why 
may we not pronounce upon the State of 


Truth, upon the Decency of Cuſtom, and 


the Oeconomy of Life, with the uſual Li- 


berty ? Is Human Nature improved to tlie 
utmoſt, or Was Infallibility the Gift of 
thoſe before us! ? If not, what Harm is it 


to chuſe for our ſelves? Why mould we be 


ſervilely ty d to their Reaſon, ho uſed the 
Freedom of their own? Thoſe who come 


laſt, ſeem to enter with" Advantage. They 
are born to the Wealth of Antiquity. The 
Materials for Judging are prepar'd, and. 


the Foundations of Knowledge are- laid to 
their Hands; why tlien may they not be 


allowed to enlarge the Model, and beauti- 
fy the Structure? They view in a better 


Light than their Predeceſſors, and have 
more Leiſure to examine, to poliſh and! re- 
fine. Beſides, if the Point Was try“ 

Antiquity, Antiquity would loſe it. 


preſent is really the Oldeſt, and has the largeſt | 


Experience to plead. ws 4 © Ear 
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Europ. If you pleaſe Fn £0 on to a a third 
Misfortune incident to Old Age, and that 
is C oetoaſ⸗ 20,6. This, I confeſs, looks like 
ſo great a Paradox, that e but Mat- 
ter of Fact could force me to believe it, I 
have leſs Time to ſtay in the World, and 
555 Capacity to enjoy it; therefore I muſt 
love it better than ever: : What Sort of 
Reaſoning is this ? To what Purpoſe ſhould 
a Man graſp ſo hard when he can take the 
leaſt Hold? W hy ſhould he make himſelf 
uneaſy with ſo ill a Grace? Who could ima- 
gine the Appetite. ſhould thus exceed Di- 
geſtion, an har the Age of Wiſdom ſhould 
make fo . e a Judgment? If there 
Were any juſt Fears of Poverty, or the 
Fore heh as TINT, 4 g Thing 
Fore- ſight Frugality are ngs. 
But ales Tc wha. — in old. People 
often unfurniſhed with theſe Excuſes. © 


Pßil. Had you thought fit, I could have 


liked a Reaſon upon the Caaſe; as well. a8 4 
Declamation upon the Effect. 
Esgtrop. To ſatisfy you, III give you my 

Conjecture; Lou know Age is not vigo- 

rous enough. for Buſineſs and Fatiguing. 

Tis no Time to Work up an Eſtate in, or 

to repair a Miſadventure. A Strain in an 

old Man's Fortune, like one in his Limbs, 
is ſeldom TOON: And e Labour 
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is impracticable, and Recovery deſpaired 
of, Parſimony has the better Colour. Old 


Perſons are apt to dread a Misfortune more 
than others. They have obſerved how 
Prodigality is puniſhed, and Poverty neg- 
lected: Theſe Inſtances hang like Execy- 
tions before them, and often fright them 
into the other Extream. They are ſenſible 
their Strength decays, and their Infirmities 
encreaſe; and therefore conclude their 
Supplies ſhould encreaſe too, They are 


beſt acquainted with the Uncertainty of 


Things, and the Deceitfulneſs of Perſons. 
They know People won't do their Duty 
out of meer good Will, that Obſervance 
muſt be purchaſed, and that Nothing en- 
gages like Intereſt and ExpeQtation. Now 
the natural Diffidence, and Anxiouſneſs of 
Age, is apt to preſs the Reaſons of Fruga- 
lity too far, to be over -apprehenſive of an 
Accident, and guard with too much Con- 


cern. Their Blood grows cool and diſpi- 


rited; And unleſs they relieve themſelves 
by generous Thizkiag, they'll be in Danger 
of falling into exceſſive Cares, unneceſſary 
Proviſions, and little Management, I 


have now laid the hardeſt of the Caſe 


before you. Theſe are the worſt Diſeaſes 


of Age; And yet not ſo formidable neither 


but that Prudence and Precaution may pre- 
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. Phil, I hope ſo too. However your In. 


ferencę from the Decay of Conſtitution, 
does not pleaſe me; Becauſe, I doubt, there 
is ſomething more in it than what you men. 
J bt. 1.oniagng; ©. 13 BL 9 
Eutrop. Pray what do you mean? 
Phil, Why, Pm afraid a Man may live 
ſo long till he wants Spirits to maintain his 
Reaſon, and to face an honourable Dan- 
ger. Some People will undertake to Bleed, 
or Faſt a Man into Cowardiſe. Now if 
this may be done, The Conſequence may 
be untoward: For the Diſadvantages of 
Age ſeem no leſs than either of theſe Expe- 
riments. This Thought has ſometimes 
made me uneaſy. For What can be more 


wretched than to ſurvive the beſt Part of our 
Character, and cloſe up our Lives in Diſgrace? 
Eutrop. A Concern fo. generous as yours 
needs not fear the Event. Reſolution lies 
more in the Head than in the Veins. A 


brave Mind is always Impregnable. True 


Courage is the Reſult of Reaſoning, A 
juſt Senſe of Honour, and Infamy, of Du- 
ty and Religion, will carry us farther than 


all the Force of Mechaniſm. The Strength of 


the Muſcles, and the Ferment of the Hu- 
mours, are nothing to it. Innocence of Life, 

and Conſciouſneſs of Worth, and great Ex 
ectations, will do the Buſineſs alone. Theſe 


ingredients make a richer. Cordial than 
.\\- & x | __ Youth 


riod of Life at his Tryal. But the Chilneſs 


 ofhis Blood did not make him ſhrink from 
his Notions. © He acted up to thie Height of 


his Philoſophy, and drank off his Hemlock 
without the leaſt Concern. Eleaxar, a Jem- 
;þ Scribe, Was an older Man than he, and 


yet behav'd himſelf -with admirable Forti- 


tude under Extremity of Torture, ( Macchab.) 
St. Ignatius and Polycarp were Martyrs after 


80, and as fearleſs as Lions. In military 


Men Inſtanees of this kind are numerous; 


though T don't think Courage alrogether ſo 
well try'd in a Field, as at a'Stake, 
- Phil, The Reaſon of your Opinion. 

Eutrop. Becauſe in a Battle, the encou- 
raging Muſick, the Examples of Reſolution, 
the univerſal Tumult, will ſcarcely give a 
Man Leave or Leiſure to be a Coward. Be- 
ſides, the Hopes of eſcaping are no ordinary 


in Mareſchal Biron. No Perſon living could 
be braver in the Field than He. And when 
he was after wards Tryed for Treaſon, his 


Spirit ſeem'd rather too big than otlierwiſe. 


He uſed the King roughly, and out-raged 


his Judges, and appear d fortified ata won- 


and he ſaw the Blow was not to W 
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he fk into Wedion; and dyed much to 
the Diſadvantage of his Charac ter. 

Now as to outward Appearance, the Caſe 
of Wanne is the ſame with that of the 
Toke of Biron s, and oftentimes much hard. 

Here is the Certainty of Death, the 
Terror of the Execution, and the Ignominy 
of the Puniſhment... And beſides: all this, 
leiſure and cool T ts to contemplate 
the Melancholy Scene. In earneſt, theſe 
are all trying Circumſtances, and make the 
diſparity of the Proof very viſible. 

Phil. L can't deny what you ſay. But 
tho? a Soldier cant diſtinguiſh himſelf ſo 
well as a Martyr, he may do enough to 
ſhew himſelf no Coward, If you pleafe, 
let us have an Inſtance or two from che 
Camp. to the Point in hanc. 

Eutrop. That you may a Hundred, w. = 
it neceſfary. I ſhall mention a few. I 
come to dur own Times. The Baſba of 
Buda, hen it was laſt taken, was upwards 
of 70. But this did not hinder him from any 
military Function: Like tna, he was 
Row 5 «Top m_ all Eire _ For _=_ 
a noble Defence he dy ing upon the 
Breach. The late wee of Es the Duke 
of Luxembergh, and Mareſchal 8 chombergh, 
were old Generals. For all that, upon Occa- 
ſion, they would Charge at the Head of the 


ny a all the Heat and SEE 


of the youngeſt Cavalier. In ſhort, Courage 
15 at no Time impracłicable. Providence has 
dealt more liberally with Mankind than to 
make any Action neceſſary, which is mean. 
Phil. I am glad to hear it; You have re- 
conciled me to Age much better than I was 
before. Io deal freely, Cowardiſe makes 
a Man fo inſignificant, and betrays him to 
ſuch wretehed Practices, that I dreaded the 
Thoughts of it. If you pleaſe now let's go 
on to the Privileges of Honour, and examin 
how the Claim is made out. 


_  Eatrop. That Age has a peculiar Right to 
regard, is paſt diſpute ; Nature teaches it, 
Religion enjoins it, and Cuſtom has made it 
good. And in my Opinion, the Reafons of 
the Privilege are very Satisfactory. For, 
Fir, Old Age is moſt remarkable for 
Knowledge and Wiſdom. When we firſt 
come into the World, we are unimproved 
in both parts of our Nature: Neither our 
Limbs, nor Underſtandings, are born at their 
full Length, but grow up to their Stature by 
Phil, Somuch the better: For if we were 
Infants in ur Bodies, and Men in our Souls, 
at the ſame time, we ſhould not like it. The 
Weakneſs, the Reſtraints, the Entertain- 
ment, and the Diſcipline of the firſt Years, 
would reliſh but indifferently: A Spirit of 
Age could hardly bear ſuch Uſage. 0 
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Fang. You Are ſafe enough. But to re- 
turn: the Reaſons above mentioned; 
Thoſe who have had the longeſt Time to 
furniſh and improve/in, muſt” be the wiſeſt 
People: I mean, generally ſ peaking, where 
Care and other Advantages are equal. 
Men of Vears have ſeen greater Variety of 
Events; have more Opportunities of re- 
marking Humours and Intereſts.” 'Who 
then can be ſo proper to draw the Model of 
Practice, and ſtrike out the Lines of Buſi- 
neſs and Converſation 7 ? The Hiſtory of 
themſelves is not unſerviceable. The Re. 
volutions at Home will open the Scene in a 
great Meaſure! Thus they may trace their 
Actions to the firſt Exerciſes of Reaſon. 
This will ſhew them the Diſtinctions of Life, 
and the Complexion of every Period: How 
Novelty pleaſes, and Inclinations vary With 
tlie Progreſs of Age. And thus with ſome Re- 
gard to the Diverſitiesof Circumſtance; with 
ſomeAllowance for Cuſtom and Government, 
for Fortune and — — — Sex and . 
per; they may give proba e gueſſes at the 
Wor des of Mamane Nature: They may 
reach the Meaning, and interpret the Beha. 
viour, and calculate the Paſſions of thoſe 

they converſe With. * heſe Lights will 20 
mo 
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moſt force a Proſpect into the Heart, and 
bring the Thoughts into View. This Ad- 
vantage is of great Uſe, it helps us to Niſ- 
cover, and to pleaſe: ; It directs us in our 
Application, and often prevents us from do- 
ing, or receiving an Injury. Farther; Old 
Perſons have the beſt Opportunities for re- 
viewing their Opinions, and bringing their 


Thoughts to a ſecond Teſt. For trying 


what they took upon Truſt, and correctin 

the Errors of Education. And thus their 
judgment becomes more exact: They may 
know more Things, and know them better, 


and more uſefully than others. This will 


appear farther by conſiderinng 
A ſecond Advantage of Old Age; and 


that is, Freedom from violent Paſſions. This 


Advantage is partly the Effect of Convicti- 
on and Experience. The Danger is conſi- 
derd better, and the Indecency more dif- 
cover'd than formerly. The Conſtitution 
likewiſe contributes its Share. The Cur- 
rent of the Blood moves more gently, and 


the Heat of the Spirits abate. This Change 


makes the Mind more abſolute, and the 
Counſels of Reaſon better regarded. The 
Object and ;the Faculty are eaſier parted. 
And thus the Exceſſes of Anger and Deſire 
grow leſs intemperate. Whereas younger 
People, as they are apt to contrive amiſs, 
ſo they often. fail in the Execution. Their 
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Proſpect is too ſhort for the one, and their 
Faſſions too ſtrong for the other. Either 
they are impatient to wait, or purſue too 
far, or divert too ſoon: And thus the De- 
ſign often miſcarries: But Age views the 
Undertaking on all Sides, and makes fewer 
Omiſſions in the Scheme: It computes more 
exactly upon Hopes and Fears, and weighs 
Difficulty and Succeſs with better Judg. 
ment. Now, Men have Temper to ſtay 
for the Ripeneſs of Things; they don't o- 
ver- drive their Buſineſs, nor fly off to un- 
ſeaſonable Pleaſure. They can attend with 
Patience, and hold on with Conſtancy. In 
ſhort, this is the Time in which the Mind 
is moſt Diſcerning and Diſpaſſionate; fur- 
niſhed with the beſt Materials for Wiſdom, 
and beſt diſpoſed to uſe them. For theſe 
Reaſons Men of Lears have generally been 
thought the moſt proper to preſide in Coun- 
cils, and to have the Direction of Affairs. 
Ariſtotle, as I remember, obſerves, that 
Odds in Underſtanding ſeems to give a na- 


tural Right to Command. Corporal Force 


is a Miniſterial Talent, and ought to be un- 


der Government. If this Privilege needed 


Preſcription ; we have all the Advantage of 


Time and Place. Age has ſet at the Helm 


ſo long, that the Name of Office and Au- 


thorit is derived from thence; Witneſs 
the Jewiſh Elders, the Spartan Tegxde, the 


Ro- 
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Raman Senate, and the Saxon Aldermen. 


Not, but that younger People were ſome- 
times-Jjoin'd in the Commiſſion. This Fa- 
your was ſometimes earlier beſtowed, either 
as a Reward to extraordinary Merit, or in- 
dulged to Quality, for Diſcipline and Im 
provement. Matters of Moment eſpecially 
thould be managed with Conduct and 
Temper ;- brought under the beſt Regulati- 
on; and put into the wiſeſt Hands. Iis 
true, Order and Right muſt not be diſturb'd; 
but where there is Liberty to chuſe, Age 
has the cleareſt Pretences, and ſtands faireſt 
for the Honour. There is a great Difference 
due to the Judgment of Tears ; their bare 
Affirmation and Authority Thould have its 
Weight ; N when they pronounce 
upon their own Experience and Employ- 
ment. Here the Incompliance of our Reaſon 
ought to be ſuſpected, and nothing but Evi- 
dence ſhould make us diſſenn. 

_ 3aly. Old Perſons deſerve a more than or- 
dinary Regard, becauſe their Performan- 
ces are ſuppoſed to have been more than or- 
dinary: When nothing to the contrary ap- 
pears, Juſtice as well as Charity will re- 
port Kindly, and conclude in Favour of ano- 
ther. In ſuch Caſes we ſhould preſume 
People have underſtood their Opportunities, 
and managed their Talent, and their Time 
to Advantage. Upon this equitable N | 
Led LES a i it10n 
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ved longeſt, have done moſt Good. And is 
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it not reaſonable that Returns and Benefits 


iu their Perſon be meerly, e 
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aſſign a Reaſon of a lower kind to the ſame 
Purpoſe. And that is, meer Decency and 

Breeding, and good Nature, ſhould make 

us reſpectful to Age. An old Man muſt 

ſhortly take his final Leave, and embark 

for a foreign Country; And therefore ſhould 
be treated with the Ceremony of a depart- 
ing Friend. We ſhould do ſomething to 
ſhew that we are loath to loſe him, and wiſh: 
him happy in his Removal. Beſides, ſome- 
thing of Regard is due to his Condition: 
We thould divert the Senſe of his Declen- 
ſion, ſupport his Spirits by Obſervance, and 
keep him eaſy by obliging Behaviour. -. 
Phil. T confeſs, I think you have done 
ſome Juſtice to Age: Lou haye proved its 
Privileges,. and ſettled his Preference, upon 
Grounds not unſatisfactory. But ſuppoling* 
the young People ſhould not do us Right, 
can't we relieve our ſelves without ſtanding” 
OHNE c yell Ca NET 
5 Eutrop: Ves < There are tWO T hings will | 
do us a Kindneſs. Firſt, we may conſider," 
that the Declenſions of Age are commonly 
very gradual, like the Shadow of a Dial, 
the Motion is too ſlow. for the Eye to take 
Notice of. Could the Decays in us be 
mark d through all their. Progreſs, Life 
would be more uneaſy. But a Man looks 
* Night as he did in the Morning: He 
does Hot ne he is paſt his Prime.; 


His 
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bis Vigour is ually wearing off, that 
the Blood A leſs florid, and the Spirits 
abate : That no Day comes bur impairs the 
Strength, and cramps the Motion, and tar- 
niſhes the Colour, and makes us worſe for 
Service and Satisfaction than we were before, 
But our Senſes are not fine enough to perceive 
the Leſſening, and ſo all goes tolerably well. 
If we were thrown out of our Youth, as we 
are ſometimes out of our Fortune, all at once; 
it would ſenſibly touch us. To go to Bed 
at Thirty, and riſe with all the Marks of 
Eighty, would try one's Patience pretty ſe- 
verely. But we walk down the Hill ſo ve- 
[ ry gently, that'the Change of Situation is 
= ſcarcely JG till we are near the Bot- 
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Advantage hes ready to our 
Hands, and wants little Improvement. But 
the other which remains, and is the moſt 
conſiderable; depends upon Conduct. 
Phil. Pray let's hear it. ; | 
Eutrop. Why, if we would enter upon 
Age with Advantage, we muſt take care to 
be regular and ſignificant in our Youth. 
This is the way to make both the Mind and 
the Body more eaſy. I ſay the Body, for 
Intemperance antedates Infirmities, and 
doubles them. It revenges its own Exceſſes, 
and plunges us ſooner and deeper in the Mire, 


rhan otherwiſe we ſhould fall. He that 
| would have his Health hold out, muſt not 


live 


tt 
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ve too faſt; A Man ſhould husband his 
Conſtitution, and not tho it a Way till he 
has done living, if he ean help it. Not to 
provide thus far is to betray our Senſes and 
prove falſe to tlie Intereft of Eaſe and Plea- 
ture. And as to the Mind, a well mana- 
ged Life will be of great Service. Such 2 
Perſon will be more difengag'd- from the 
Entertainments of Senſe, and not i mits His 
Youth fo much as another. He won't be 
troubled with impra&icable Wiſhes; but 
Strength and Deſire will fall off together 
The Powers of Reaſon will improve by 
Exerciſe ; and he that has governd a ſtron- 
ger Appetite, Will eaſily govern a weaker. 
In ſhort, if we would be well provided we 
mult begin betimes. Habits of V irtue, and 
hadſoine Performances; are the beſt Prepara- 
tives. Let's lay in a Stock of good Actions 
before-hand. Theſe will ſecure our Credit 
without, and our Peace within. Are the Spa- 
ces of Life not ill fd up? Is the World the 
better for us? Have we any ways anſwer d 
the Bounties of Providence, and the Digni- 
ty of our Nature? Theſe Queſtions well an- 
ſwer' d, will be a ſtrong Support to Age; 
they'll keep of a great Part of the Weight of 
it; and make a Man's Years fit eaſy upon 
him. The Mind has a mighty Influence 
upon the Body; and operates either way, 

according to the Quality of Reflexion. 
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| The Diſorders of Paſſion or Guilt, enflame 
W | a Diſtemper, envenom a Wound, and boil 


the Virtue of Drugs and the Preſcriptions 
= of Art. On the other-hand ; When the Re- 
1188 view pleaſes, when we can look backward 
| and. forward with Delight; to be thus ſa- 
= tisfied andicompoſed, is almoſt a Cure of it 


ſelf. Tis true, a good Conſcience won't 


of his Mind often keeps him from wearing 
ol | - out fo faſt. It ſmoorhs his Paſſage to the 
#10 other World, and makes him {lide into the 
Ak | Grave by a more gentle and inſenſible Mo- 
10 tion. And when the Body is ſhaken with 
5 Diſeaſes, when it bends under Time or Ac- 
0905 cident, and appears juſt ſinking into Ruin; 
tis ſometimes ſtrangely ſupported from with- 


of Thought; and Lives upon the Cheartul- 
neſs and Vigour of his Spirit. 


— 
* 


18 _ . Even Vanity, when ftrongly impreſs'd, 
and luckily directed, will go a great way. 
1 Thus Epicurus in Tully tells us, that the plea- 
ſure of his Writings, - and the hopes of his 
Memory, abated the ſharpneſs of his Pains, 


and made the Gout, and the Stone, almoſt- 


Phil. kp had a, firong Fancy : 
Though I muſt own that pleaſant .Retro- 
ipections,; and eaſy Thoughts, and co e 
„ 5 „ 8 able 


— 


up the Blood to a Feaver. They often baffle 


make a Man Immortal. But yet the Quiet 


in. The Man is prop'd up by the Strength 
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able Preſages, are admirable Opiates : They 
help to aſſwage the Anguiſh, and difarm 
the Diſtemper; and almoſt make a Man de- 
ſpiſe his Mifery. However Pm ſtill a little 
concern d, that I muſt go leſs and leſs every 
Day, and do the fame Things over again 
with Abatements of Satisfaction. To live 
only to nurſe up Decays, to feel Pain, and 
wait upon Diſeaſes, is ſomewhat trouble- 
ſome and inſignificant. | 1 yo 
+ Eutrop. Pardon me there! Not inſignifi- 
cant, if it ſhould happen ſo. 
JI o bear Sickneſs with Decency, is a no- 
ble Tnftance of Fortitude. He that charges 
an Enemy, does not ſhew . himſelf more 
brave, than he that grapples handſomely 
with a Diſeaſe. To do this without abject 
Complaints ; without Rage, and Expoſtu- 
lation, is a glorious Combat. To be Proof 
againſt Pain, is the cleareſt Mark of Great- 
neſs: It ſets a Man above the Dread of Ac- 
cidents. Tis a State of Liberty and Credit. 
He that's thus fenced, needs not fear nor 
flatter any thing. He that diſtinguiſhies 
himſelf upon theſe Occaſions, and keeps up 
the Superiority of his Mind, is a Conqueror, 
though he dyes fort; and rides in Triumph 
into the other World. And when we are 
engag d in theſe honourable Exerciſes, and 
proving the moſt formidablg Evils to be to- 
lerable; are we Inſignificant all this while? 
"oY 3 WS 
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Thus to teach Reſignation and Greatneſs, 


1 f * 


and appear in the Heights of Paſſiye Glory, 
„ I hope, to live to ſome Purpoſe. Other 


* e. 


Performances, I grant, are more agreeable; 
but poſſibly none more uſeful, Beſides, eve- 


ry one has not this Tryal. Sometimes the 


Senſes are worn up, and the Materials for 


Pain are ſpent, and the Body is grown un- 
| pleaſed, or troubled in any 
great Degree. To relieve you a little far- 
ther; give me leave to add, That the 
more we ſink into the Infirmities of Age 
the nearer we are to immortal Youth. All 
People are young in the other World. That 
State is an Eternal Spring, ever freſh and 
flouriſhing. Now to paſs from Midnight 


into Noon on the ſudden: To be decrepid 


one Minute, and all Spirit and Activity the 
next, muſt be an entertaining Change. Call 
ou this Dying? The Abuſe of Language ! 
To fly thus ſwiftly from one Extream to 
another ; To have Life flow in like a Tor- 
rent, at the loweſt Ebb, and fill all the 
1 at once; This muſt be a Servic 

ind; For this Reaſon ol 
People will go off with Advantage. At 


4 


their firſt Arrival they ſeem likely to be 
more ſenſible of the Difference, They ſeem 


better prepar'd to reliſh Liberty, and Vi- 
goon and Indolence, than others. The 
ardſhip of thei formet Condition rewards 


| its 
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its own Trouble. It burniſhes their Happi- 
neſs, and awakens the Mind to take hold 


of it. Health after Sickneſs, and Plenty 
upon Poverty, gives double Pleaſure. Ng 
Js, ro be aftaid n N 
Old, is to be afraid of growing Wiſe, "20 
being Immortal. As if we could be happy 


too oon! Pray what is there in this World 
to make us fond of? None yet were ever 
fully pleaſed with it. If the Publick Inter. 


eſt was generally purſued, and Men did 
their beſt to make each other happy, it 
would not do. Our Ideas of Satisfaction can 
meet with nothing to anſwer them. And 
as long as Fancy oiit-ſhines' Nature, and 
Thoughts are too big for Things, we ſhall 
always be craving. ' I could draw up. a 
Scheme of Happineſs, if T could have it as 
eaſily, that ſhould mortifie the moſt fortu- 
nate Ambition ; kill Alexander with Envy, 
and make Ceſar pine away at his own Lit- 
tleneſs. And do we imagine God would 
make an Appetitewithout an Object? Muſt 
we be always wiſhing for Tmpoſſibilities, 
and languiſh after an everlaſiing Nothing? 
No, Philebus, the Being of Happineſs is 
more than a Dream. -Fhere are Entertain- 
ments which will carry up to Deſire, and 
fill up all the Vacancies of the Mind. But 


theſe Things are not to be met with here, 


One would think we ſhould be glad to ga 
"9 upon 
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"upon a farther Diſcovery ; and that Curio- 
ity ſhould almoſt carry us into the other 
World. Happineſs is ſure well worth our 
_ Enquiry, Who would not try the moſt un- 
known Paths in Search of ſo noble an Ob- 
ject? Who would not look into all the Re- 
gions of Nature; travel over the Sky, and 
make the Tour of the Univerſe?. And can 
We then be ſorry to ſee our Voyage fixt, 
and ſtart back when we are juſt embarking?, 
This is to be over- fond of our Native Coun- 
try, rag to hang about Life a little too 
ny... 5 0 ; 2 e 
"Po. 1 thank you, I perdlie my. Ap- 
prehenſions were unreaſonable. . Age has 
no ſuch formidable Aſpect, as I ſuppoſed. 
Jam now convinced, that if the other parts 
of Life have been well managed, this will 
proye tolerable enou n 
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ex ſcvere Philoſophy : Tis the 
principal Intendment of Na- 
ture, and the ſole Object of 
Inclination. Every thing Good, is ſo far 
deſirable. And why is it ſo ? Becauſe it af- 
fords a Satisfaction to him that has it. I 
The only Reaſon why Being, is better than 
Not Being; is becauſe of the agreeable "1 
Perceptions we have in the firſt, which are | 
| 


impoſſible in the later. Without Pleaſure i 
either in Hand, or in Remainder, Life is no W 
Bleſſing, nor Exiſtence worth the owning. _ | 


Were I ſure never to be pleaſed, my next if 
Buſineſs ſhould be to unwiſh my elf, and 
pray for Annihilation. For if I have no- 
thing which delights me in my Beizg, the 


very Senſe of it muſt be unacceptable; and : | 

then T had better be without it. He that = | 

„ * can | | 
| 
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can prove himſelf Something, by no other 


— 


Argument than Pais, will be glad to be 
rid of the Concluſion. For to ſuppoſe that 


Miſery is preferable to Nor Being, is, I be- 


lieve, the wildeſt Thought that ever en- 


tred the Imagination. A very ſhort Fit of 


Torture, and Deſpair, would convince the 
moſt Obſtinate : Now though there are De- 


grees of Happineſs or Miſery, there is no 


Middle between them. A Man muſt feel 
one or the other. That which ſome Philo- 
ophers call. Indolence, is properly a State of 


Pleaſure. For though the Satisfaction ma 


be ſomewhat Drowſie ;- yet, like the fir 
Approaches of Sleep, it ſtrikes ſmooth and 


1 22 upon the Senſe. To return ; tis 
Ple 


are, Which is the laſt and fartheſt 
Meaning of every feaſonable Action. 
Tis upon this Score that the Hnsband-man 
Labours, and the Souldier Fights, and all 
the Hazards and Difficulties of Life are un- 


_— Wealth and Honour, and Power, 
as Toppi 


ng as they ſeem, are but Miniſte- 
rial to Satisfaction. Fhey are ſuppoſed to 
furniſ a Man's Perfon, and fix him in a 
Place of Advantage. They feed his Appe- 


tites, and execute his Wil and make hm 
valuable in hisown Opinion, and in that of 


his Neighbours. Theſe Services they pro- 
miſe at leaſt, which makes them fo earneſt- 


ly deſired 12 Tis Pleaſure Which reconeiles 


Us 


„ 


P 


" 
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ũs to Pain. Who would ſubmit to the Nau- 
ſeouſneſs of Medicine, or the Torture of the 


Surgeon; Were it not for the Satisfaction of 


receiving our Limbs, and our Health? 
Pleaſare 1s purſued where it ſeems moſt rey 
nounced, and aimed at even in Self denial, 
All voluntaty Poverty, all the Diſcipline of 
Penance, and the Mortifications of Religi- 
on, are undertaken upon rhis View. A 

ood Man is contented with hard Uſage at 
preſent, that he may take his Pleaſure in 


the ober World, In ſhort, To diſpute the 


Goodneſs of Pleaſure, is to deny Experiment, 


and contradict Senſation, which is the high- 


eſt Evidence, „ . 

But there needs no more to be {aud in Re- 
commendation of Pleaſure. The greateſt 
Danger is, leaſt we ſhould value it too much. 
The Seaſon, the Object, and the Proportion, 
are all. Circumſtances of 3 A 
Failure in any of them ſpoils the Entertain- 
ment. He that buys his Satisfaction at the 


Expence of Duty and Diſcretion, is ſure to 


over-purchaſe, When Virtue is facrificed. 
to Appetite, Repentance mult tollow, and 


that 15 an uneaſy Paſſion. All unwarrant- 
able Delights have an ill Farewel, and de- 
ſtroy thoſe that are greater. The main 


Reaſon why we have Reſtraints clap d up- 
on us, is becauſe an unbounded Liberty 
would undo us, If, we examine Religion, 
OS” woe 
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we ſhall find few Actions forbidden, but 
ſuch as are naturally prejudical to Health, 
to Reaſon, or Society. The Heathen 
Philoſophers, excepting ſome few of the 
Cyrenaicks, and Epicureans, were al 
agrerd in the Folly of forbidden Pleaſure. 
They thought the very Queſtion ſcanda- 
lous; and that it was in Effect to diſpute, 
whether *twere better to be a Man, or a 

The general Diviſion of Pleaſure, is into 
that of 4 Mind, and the other of the Bo- 
dy. The former is the more valuable upon 
ſeveral Accounts. I ſhall mention ſome of 
— Ee on 

18, The Cauſes of theſe Satisfactions 
are more reputable than the other. Corpo- 
real Pleaſures are comparatively ignoble. 
They ſeem founded in Want and Imper- 
fection There muſt be ſomething of Un- 
eafineſs to introduce them, and make them 
welcome. When the Pain of Hunger 1s 
once over, Eating js but a heavy Entertain- 
ment. The Senſes are ſome'of them fo 
mean that they ſearce reliſh any Thing, 


but what they beg for. But Rational De- 


lights have a better Original. They ſpring 
from noble Speculations, or generous Acti- 
ons; from Enlargements of Knowledge, or 
Inſtances of V irtue; from ſomething which 
argues Worth, and Greatneſs, and Improve- 
ment. _ : 2aly, 


» 
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2dly,. The Satisfactions of the Mind are 
more at Command. A Man may think 
of a handſom Performance, or a Notion, 
which pleaſes him at his Leiſure. This En- 
tertainment is ready with little Warning or 
Expence. A ſhort Recollection brings it 
upon the Stage, brightens the Idea, and 
makes it ſhine as much as when 'twas firſt 
ſtamp'd upon the Memory. Thoughts, 
take up no Room. When they are right, 
they afford a portable Pleaſure. One may 
Travel with- it without any Trouble or In- 
cumbrance. The Caſe with the Body is 
much otherwiſe. - Here the Satisfaction is 
more confin'd to Circumſtance of Place, 
and moves in a narrower Compaſs. We 
cannot have a pleaſant Tafte or Sell, unleſs 
the Object and the Senſe, are near together. 
A little Diſtance makes the Delight with- 
draw, and vaniſh like a Phantoſm. There 
is no perfuming of the Memory, or rega- 
ling the Palate with the Fancy. Lis true, 
we have ſome faint confuſed Notices: of 
theſe abſent Delights, but then *ris Imagi- 
nation, and not Senſe, which giveth it. I 
grant the Eye and Ear command farther, but 
{till theſe have their Limits. And beſides, 
they can only reach an Object Preſent, 
but not make it ſo. Whereas the Mind, 
by a Sort of natural Magick, railes the 
Ghoſt of a departed Pleaſure, and makes ĩt 
ers 3 appear 


; 
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166 Of PLEASURE. 
appear without any Dependence upon c. 
Space, or Time. Now the almoſt Omni. v 
preſence of an Advantage, is a Circurnſtance A 
of Value; it gives Opportunity for Uſe and tl 
Repetition, and makes it fo much the more fe 
ones n a 
34hy. Intellectual Delights are of a no- 0 
bter Kind than the other. They belong to MW L 
Beings of the higheft Order. They are the 0 
Inclination of Heaven, and the Entertain - 1 
ments of the Deity. Now God knows the 1 
choiceſt Ingredients of Happineſs; He can { 
command them without Difficulty and 1 
compound them to Advantage. Omnipo- P 
tence and Wiſdom, will certainly furniſh 1 
out the richeſt Materials for its own Con- a 
tentment. Tis natural for every Being to U 
graſp at Perfect ion, and to give it {elf all the Ir 
Satisfactions within Thought and Power. b 
Since therefore Contemplation is the De- V 
light of the Deity, we may be aſſured the 
Flower and Exaltation of Bliſs, lies in the e 
Operation of the Minn. fi 
To go no higher than the Standard of \ 
Humanity. Methinks the Satisfactions of 9 
the Mind are of a brighter Complexion, i 
and appear with a diſtinguiſning Greatnels. a 
There is a nothing of Hurry and Miſtineſs 0 
in them. The Perceptions are all clear, and r 
{tay for Peruſal and Admiration. The 0 
Scene is dreſsꝰd up like a Triumph, the Fan- « 
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= is IUawinated, and the Show: marches on 


with Dignity and State. If the Senſes have 


any Advantage, it lies in the Strength of 
the Impreſſion. But this point may be 


fairly diſputed. - When the Mind is well 
awaken'd, and grown up to the Pleafures 
of Reaſon, they are ſtrangely affecting. The 


Luxury of Thoaght, ſeems: no lefs than that 


of the 'Palate : The Diſcovery of. a great 
Invention, may be as moving as Epicuriſm. 
The Entertainments of Plato were as high- 
feaſon'd, as thoſe of Apicins. And Archi- 
medes,, by his Behaviour, ſeems to have 
paſſed his time as. pleaſantly, as Sardanapa- 
las. The Charms of Authority, made Caro 
aver, that Old Age was none of the moſt 
undiverting Periods of Life. And in all 
likelihood the Victory at Pharſalia, tranſ- 
ported Cæſar beyond all the Delights of the 
Roman Court. . | 0 
The Senſes ſeem not to be built 


enough for any great Force of Pleaſure. A 


ſudden Exceſs of Joy has ſometimes prov'd 
Mortal. Tis as dangerous as Gun poder. 


7 
charge too high, and you ſplit the Barrel, 
it flaſhes too hard upon the tender Organ, 


and ſtupiſies more than pleaſes. To look 
upon the Sun ſtrikes us blind. Thus a glo- 


rious Appearance from the other World, has 
often over · ſer the beſt Men. Nature ſunk 


under the Correſpondence, and was too 
weak to bear the Luſtre of the Object. The 
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The Body was not made to be Maſter in 
this Affair. This may appear from Self 
| | denial, which has a Mixture of ſomething 
. agreeable,” ?Fis a Pleaſure to refuſe one, 
To arreſt an importunate Appetite, to ſi- 
| lence the Clamdur of a Paſſion; and repel 
2 an Aſſault upon our Virtue; is a noble In- 
ſtance of Force, a handſom Proof of Tem- 
per and Diſcretion. A brave Mind muſt 
be entertain d by ſurveying its Conqueſts, 
and being conſcious of its Soveraignty. 
And thus by frequent Reſiſtance, and ge- 
nerous Thinking, the Forbearance grows 
an Equivalent to Fruition. And that which 
at firſt was almoſt too big for Oppoſition, 
is at laſt too little for Notice. Theſe Sa- 
1 tisfactions of Reſtraint, are à fair Proof of 
| the DiſtinQtion of Soul and Body). And that 
is we are made up of ſomething: greater than 
Matter and Motion. For that Atomes 
ſhould Diſcipline themſelves at this Rate, 
check their own agreeable Progreſs, and 
clap one another under Hatches, is very 
unconceivable. Atomes don't. uſe to be 
ſo croſs as this comes to. Pleaſure, of what; 
kind ſoever, is nothing but an Agreement 
| between the Object and the Faculty. This 
| Dteſcription well applied, will give us the 
true Height of our ſelves, and tell us what 
Size we are of. If little Things will pleaſe 
| us, we may conclude we are none, of the 
* = 1 19! 130 TE T5 biggeſt 
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hy their Diverſions, as their Stature, Thoſe: 
Satisfactions which require Capacity and 
Underſtanding to reliſh them, which either 
ſuppoſe Improvement, or promote it, are 
of the better Sort; On the other ſide ; T 
be pleaſed with Gawdineſs in Habit, witli 
Gingles and falſe Ornament in Diſcourſe, 
with antick Motions and Poſtures, is a Sign 
that the Inclinations are trifling, and the 
Judgment vulgar and unpoliſh'd. There 
ſhould be ſomewhat of Greatneſs and Pro- 
portion, and Curioſity in Things, to juſtify 
our Appetite: To be gain'd by every little 
pretending Entertainment, does but ſhew 
our Meanneſs.. f „ 
_ "Fis ſomewhat ſurprizing to obſerve 
how eaſily we are ſometimes engag d, and 
one would think, when we were leaſt in 


Humour. For the Purpoſe. Here's a Man 


that has lately buried his only Son, and is 


embarraſs'd with Debts and Diſputes in his 


Fortune : How comes it about that he is 
ſo airy and unconcernd on the ſudden ? 
No longer ago'than this Morning, he was 
extreamly ſenſible of his Misfortune ; what 
has made him forget it in ſo ſhort a Time? 


Why nothing, but he is juſt chop'd in with 
a Pack of Dogs, who are Hunting down a 


Hare, and all Opening upon the View. The 
Man needs no more I his n 6 


6; , 
biggeſt People: Children are as well known 
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This Noiſe has "drown'd all his Grief: He 


is Cured and made Happy Extempore. And | 
if it would laſt, *twas ſornething, ' But alas, 


is quickly over. Tis a Happineſs without 
4 Fond: *Tis no more than a little mantling 
of the Spirits upon ſtirring: A Childiſh 


1 Exultation at the Harmony of 4 Rattle. It 


proceeeds not from any Thing rich or ſolid 
in Nature: Tis meer Levity of Mind, 
which fnatches him a little from his Miſe- 
Ty. The Cauſe of the Intermiſſion is un- 
creditable. The Entertainment is not big 
enough for the Occaſion. Tis true, the 
Trouble is remov'd, and fo far the Point is 
Sain'd. But when the Satisfaction is ſo Fan- 
taſtick and Feaveriſh, that the Cure it ſelf 
is an ill Symptom, and almoſt worſe than 
the Diſeaſe. Upon the whole, I think, we 
ought to be concernid, that ſuch Trifles 
can provoke our Appetite. And that we 


may be toſsd from one State to another, by 


ſo weak a Motion. The Truth is, as we 
manage the Matter, our Diverſions: are of- 


tentimes more uncreditable than our 
Troubles. However, ſince Health is kept 


up, and Melancholy diſcharg'd by theſe 
Amuſements, they may be tolerable enough 
Within a Rule. But to purſue them with Ap- 

cation, to make them our Profeſſion, 
and boaſt of our Skill in theſe little Myſte- 
ries, is the Way to be uſeleſs and ridiculous. 
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at preſent, is very precarious. Not to munti- 
on any other Inconvenience, it lies terribly 


expoſed to the Incurſions of Pain. And 


when theſe Two Parties happen to meet, 


the Enemy always gets the better. Pain 
is a ſtrange domineering Perception. It for- 


ces us into an Acknowledgment of its Supe- 
riority: It keeps off Satisfactions when we 
have them not, and deſtroys them when 
we have them. The Prick of a Pin, is e- 
nough to make an Empire inſipid for the 
Time. The Eud of Pleaſure is to ſupport the 
Offices of Life; to relieve the Fatigues of 
Buſinefs; to reward a regular Action, 
and encourage the Continuance. None 


are allow d this Privilege, but ſuch as keep 


within the Order of Nature. Tis true, it 
becomes the Greatneſs of the Deity, to work 
by the moſt comprehenſive, unvariable 
Methods; and therefore Satisfaction is ty- 
ed to certain general Laws, which it is in 
the Liberty.of Man to abuſe. - And when 
this happens, the Force of the firſt Decree 
is not ſuſpended. God does not think fit 
to alter the Coarſe of Nature, and break 
through a Chain of Cauſes, to puniſh eve- 
ry Miſmanagement. The Senſes turn up- 
on Capacity and Proportion, not upon Ju- 
ſtice and Property. For Inſtance, He that 
ſteals .a Dinner may taſte it as well, as if 
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is Cured and made Happy Extempore. And | 
5 it would laſt, *twas ſomething. But alas, 


tis quickly over. Tis a Happineſs withour 
4 Fond: *Tis no more than a little mantling 
of the Spirits upon ſtirring: A Childiſh 
Exultation at the Harmony of a Rattle. It 
proceeeds not from any hing rich or ſolid 
in Nature: Tis meer Levity of Mind, 
which fnatches him a little from his Miſe- 
The Cauſe of the Intermiſſion is un- 
erellicable.” The Entertainment is not big 


enough for the Occaſion. Tis true, the 


Trouble is remov'd, and ſo far the Point is 
ga ind. But When the Satisfaction is ſo Fan- 
taſtick and Feaveriſh, that the Cure it ſelf 


is an ill Symptom, and almoſt worſe than 


the Diſeaſe. Upon the whole, I think, we 
ought to be concern'd,” that ſuch Trifles 
can provoke our Appetite: | And that we 
may be toſs d from one State to another, by 
ſo weak a Motion. The Truth is, as we 
manage the Matter, our Diverſions: are of- 


tentimes more uncred itable than our 


Troubles. However, ſince Health is kept 
up, and Melancholy diſcharg'd by theſe 
Amuſements, they may be tolerable enough 
within a Rule. But to purſue them with Ap- 

cation, to make them our Profeſſion, 
and boaſt of our Skill in theſe little Myſte- 
Ln Is tho * to vo Vn and ridiculous. 
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at preſent; is very precarious. Not to.mehti- 


on any other Inconvenience, it lies terribly 
expoſed to the Incurſions of Pain. And 
when theſe Iwo Parties happen to meet, 

the Enemy always gets the better. Pain 
is a ſtrange domineering Perception. It for- 

ces us into an Acknowledgment of its Supe- 


riority: It keeps off Satisfactions when we 
have them not, and deſtroys them when 
we have them, Th C 
nough to make an Empire inſipid for the 
Time. The End of Pleaſure is to ſupport the 


Offices of Life; to relieve the Fatigues of 


Buſinefs; to reward a regular Action, 
and encourage the Continuance. None 
are allow*d this Privilege, but ſuch as keep 
within the Order of Nature. Tis true, it 


becomes the Greatneſs of the Deity, to work 


by the moſt comprehenſive, unvariable 
Methods ; and therefore SatisfaQtion is ty- 
ed to certain general Laws, which it is in 
the Liberty of Man to ahuſe. And when 
this happens, the Force of the firſt Decree 
is not ſuſpended. God does not think fit 
to alter the Coarſe of Nature, and break 
through a Chain of Cauſes, to puniſh eve- 
ry Miſmanagement. | The Senſes turn up- 


on Capacity and Proportion, not upon Ju- 


ſtice and Property. For Inſtance, He that 
ſteals a Dinner may taſte it as well, as if 
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8 one ta heed, not to make bold 
with the Divine Eſtabliſhment, nor Riot 
nnn che Liberalities of Providence. All Ex- 
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